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Introduction 


SovnT EDUCATION SHOULD be of particular interest to the 
India of today, which is trying to deal with the many 
problems and difficulties it inherited from its own distant 
past, and more particularly, from its comparatively recent 
foreign domination. The similarity is greatest between 
India an^d that part of the USSR that comprises the Asian 
republics, Tajikistan, Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, etc. Asian 
lands, many with ancient cultures that had died, were con- 
quer^ by a foreign imperialism, tsarist Russia. The purpose 
of the conquest was the same as always, exploitation of the 
native people and resources for the benefit of the imperialist 
power. There was a difference in degree but not in kind. 
The tsars were much more brutal and ruthless, and more 
stupid than the EngUsh. Unlike the English they made no 
contribution whatever to the country’s development. We 
know that it is to the interest of the colonial power to keep 
its colonies backward industrially and educationally, but an 
experienced colonial power like Great Britain realised that 
it needs a certain number of educated native people, that 
it needs a certain amount of social services, however small, 
a certain improvement in the country’s economy, however 
slight in order to ensure its rule. The tsarist governments 
seemed to be quite unaware of this. They not only ruth- 
lessly exploited the native people, they kept them m 
ignorance and superstition, denied them any developrnent. 
Both powers subscribed to the theory of the permanent 
inferiority of certain races, the theory that one is glad to 
admit is being more and more challenged in Britain today 

by British people. ^ , 

In these Asian republics what education existed was 

given in the Russian language. Most of the nationalities had 
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no written alphabets and consequently no books in the 
language of the people. In the few native schools, the 
Madrassehs, the education consisted of learning chunks of 
the Koran by heart. Girls of course were denied even that 
education. 

The fight for education and modern development in the 
Asian lands of the USSR was very bitter and lasted many 
years. More than one Russian educationist fell a victim to 
the knife or the bullet of the hireling of a great landowner 
or even of the Imam in the mosque. 

Since it is of great importance to India to know the 
methods by which success was achieved I propose to devote 
some pages to this later. Here I should remind the reader 
that the difficulties the young Soviet state had to, meet in 
the task of educating its people were very great too in Eu- 
ropean Russia, and in some parts, as in the Russian North, 
were as great as those in Asian Russia with the severity 
of the climate as an added obstacle. Of the 26 nationalities 
of the North, few had a written alphabet. They were sub- 
ject to poverty and disease, as well as to a primitive Shaman 
religion, reminiscent of that found among very primitive 
tribes in Central Africa. 

It was not merely the heritage of backwardness that 
the new state had to fight. For several years it had to 
divert much energy from reconstruction to fighting the 
direct intervention and general hostility of the western 
world. 

The success in the educational field is as astonishing as 
in the economic field. The answer to how good is Soviet 
education is to be found in the victory over fascist Hitler, 
in the victory at Stalingrad, in the rapid recovery from the 
immeasurable losses and destruction of the last war, in the 
rising standard of living, in the flourishing of culture, in the 
multi-millioned active participation in the arts in every 
corner of the land. 

It was the skill and inventiveness of Soviet trained 
scientists, educated in Soviet schools, evening classes and 
universities, that provided the material basis for victory 
over an enemy, highly educated, with a long tradition of 
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technical development, and highly industrialised. The 
young officers on whom so much depends in war were Soviet 
educated. Today the amazing achievements in industrial 
production, in changing the face of the land, making the 
desert literally blossom as the rose, and subjugating nature 
to serve the well-being of the people, these achievements 
have been won by Soviet educated men and women. 

The ballerinas, actors, musicians, composers of the pre- 
sent generation who have taken their arts to so high a level 
are Soviet trained. 

The great sportsmen and athletes winning laurels 

everywhere are Soviet trained. 

Great as the educational achievements have been, it 
would be wrong to give the impression that everything is 
perfect in Soviet education. One has only to take up any 
number of Uchitelskaya Gazeta, or for that matter any 
other paper, to realise that shortcomings exist, and in many 
places. There is no severer critic of the USSR than the 
Soviet citizen himself. 

We find criticism of schools, of teachers, and of teacher 
training. This only means that Soviet society, while it is 
a socialist society, has not yet succeeded in eradicating all 
human faults and failings or in eliminating all undesirable 

characteristics. 

But Soviet society has developed ways and means of 
ensuring that harmful methods, practices and attitudes 
shall be exposed, attacked and eliminated more or less 

quickly according to circumstances. 

The Soviet Union has set itself an upward standard in 
education as in other spheres that is to rise with achieve- 
ment. Soviet educationists and Soviet leaders are aware 
that much effort and much vigilance, much courage and 
integrity, will be needed to ensure that all educational insti- 
tutions are well run, that all educational possibilities are 
used to the utmost, that education does not become stereo- 
typed, but responds to the changing needs of society. 

The interest in education of the parents, of the trade 
unions of the politically active and mature people, joined 
to the ’watchfulness of the leading educationists in school. 
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or Academy, encourages the belief that Soviet education 
will find ways to solve its many and varied problems, both 
those that exist today and those that may appear in the 
future. 

To any country with an illiterate population and a 
poverty which drives parents to send children to work at 
an early age, and so keep them from school where schools 
may exist, the Soviet achievement in changing parental 
attitudes and in arousing in the commumty a pride in the 
education of their children as well as a feeling of responsi- 
bility can be encouraging and instructive. 

It is with the hope that this book will help Indians seek- 
ing a solution to their educational problems that I speed it 
on its way. It has been brought completely up-to-date 
and contains the latest important changes. Detailed changes 
that are part of any vigorous, living education system are 
always likely to be ahead of books, but their importance is 
local and only of interest to the person concerned in a very 
limited, specific research. 

From long experience I would say major changes are 
not likely for a number of years, that is, not until a new 
stage in social and economic development makes demands 
on education greater than it can satisfy. 

Co-education lasted from 1918 to 1943, pol 5 dechnised 
education was practised from 1928 to 1937. It is not likely 
that the return to both these principles will be shorter lived. 
Therefore this book can be accepted as valid for very many 
years. 


London, 1955. 


Beatrice King 



CHAPTER ONE 


Principles 


and Purpose 


It is not easy to observe a clear demarcation between 
educational principles and those proper to the sphere of 
political philosophy or sociology. Yet for an understanding 
of the development of Soviet education, it is essential to 


see each in its proper role. 

Educational principles follow politico-philosophical 
ones Changing economic, political and social conditions are 
the stimuli which set men and women to think out new 

educational principles or new adaptations of P”""; 

Dies because the changes have rendered tlm old ones 

tTpe'ormL required to deal adequately with PO^Jbdi- 
ties and opportunities being offered by life. Thus, educa 
«oLl principles may be described as the technique of the 

oreanisation of education and the methods and the approach 
^ j 4.- in nnv mven set of circumstances. Educational 

dealt with in the two following 

^'’^^iTthis chapter, I shall deal with those principles which. 

because tLy shape the whole pattern of the country, be- 
c^L they Tre based on fundamental laws as the Russians 
1 them are basic and prior to any educational 

Mole The Soviet Union shows particularly clearly how 

influences educational principle and P^^ice^ 

"°''‘^‘al^stru"ctur? whi:h stiU rov:e”d rllanTs'" 
fe— Xugh it had centres of high scholarship and 
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learning, scientists of world renown, a great musical and 
theatrical heritage, it was yet one of the most backward 
countries in the world in 1914. The great majority of its 
people had lived for centuries under political oppression, in 
extreme ignorance and in extreme poverty. Except for the 
oases of progress, the country was a desert of backwardness. 
Tsarist expansion eastward had added states hostile in 
politics and religion, which made conditions in 1917, when 
the revolution occurred, still more complicated and difficult. 

In such circumstances after a war which inflicted a loss 
of many million citizens and left the country completely 
disintegrated — whatever industry there had been was 
ruined — Lenin’s Party set out to transform this morass 
into a flowering garden. The process could not be carried 
out leisurely, for the rest of the world, as expressed in its 
governments, was actively hostile. There was a desperate 
urgency to consolidate the revolution, to win time for the 
proper development of a socialist state which would prepare 
the way for a communist state. This task of unknown and 
incredible difficulties had to be carried out by people with 
little experience in running a state and no experience of a 
socialist state since none had hitherto existed. But the 
October Revolution led by Lenin and supported by the in- 
dustrial workers attracted to itself the support of millions 
of peasants. 

On this firm foundation of mass support, the leaders 
turned to education as one of the very important means of 
achieving socialism. Not only was it to give the education 
and training that would create the new and necessary prac- 
tical builders of socialism, but it was to create a new 
mentality, a new outlook and new attitude to society and to 
the individual. 

We see clearly in the Soviet Union what in those coun- 
tries where change has been gradual is barely recognised, 
the use of education for the support of political ideas and 
ideals of the predominating and leading section of the peo- 
ple. The chapters that follow will help to explain how 
education has been used in the Soviet Union to make the 
political, social and moral ideals of the philosophy on which 
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the new society is based accepted wholeheartedly by the 
great majority of the people so that one may say the whole 
cruntry lets, as it did during the Second World War and 
as it is doing in the work of restoration and development, 

united in aim and purpose. 

This is not to say that there were no renegades or colla* 
borators during this war or that there are no hostile or 
subversive elements today; that there are no people, who 
still remembering their privileges under capitalism, would 
not welcome a return to capitalism. But the logic of facts 
proves them to be so small in numbers out of a population 
of nearly two hundred millions that the overall pictur,. 

presented is one of unity on fundamental political 
a result to which education made a very great contribution. 
Today the Soviet Union is a socialist state striving 

toward communism. Socialist economic principles based 
on Marxist-Leninist theory are already m operatiom Thus 
there is no private ownership of the means ° P™ “ 

«... o, .. ..J. w;,=h 

l.bour ol o h.ri J"' - ", rdltf™ 

itn ».y b»n b" '■ “ 

.im p.n»H,.lly ,yllb«l«b 1” 

the most advanced industrial countries m the world; to free 
+u for ever from the fear of want, and to release 

from hard drudgery and toil; to provide the leisure 

means for the fullest enjoyment of life m all its 

and the rn release that creative force which 

rich variety, hus to^re^ 

jLh “rnrturn will enrich the treasure-house of human 

^‘"'"R'ui^tng through all plans and principles is the insist- 
ence on the importance of the individual as such, and on 
fu coihilities for greatness in the ordinary man, on the 
'gtorCu: fhing B is to be man.” This naturally leads to 
^ rn with the mass of the people, the millions and 
-ivn S of so-Llled ordinary men and women, the factor; 
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Much educational theory and practice have their origin in 
this preoccupation with the masses and their children; in 
the conviction that the educational and cultural standard of 
the masses can and must be raised. 

It was therefore to be expected that every effort would 
be made to put into effective operation the principle of a 
classless system of education. This is being achieved by the 
provision of equality of educational opportunity for all 
children, irrespective of race, nationality, or creed, irrespec- 
tive of social origin and parent’s income, irrespective of 
geographical location. This principle is not only the educa- 
tional expression of Marxist-Leninist politics; it is the 
practical expression of Soviet Communism and the practical 
way of achieving the society desired. 

Much has been written in the Soviet Union and will 
continue to be written, on the subject: “Communist Educa- 
tion”, what it implies and how to achieve it. 

Professor Kairov, director of the Academy of Pedago- 
gical Science, writing in 1940 says: “By communist education 
we mean the education of an all-round developed person 
of a communist society. This education for the all-round 
development includes the sum of the following: intellectual 
and manual education, and moral, aesthetic and physical 
education.” ^ He then goes on to deal with Stalin’s pro- 
nouncements on each of these five aspects of communist 
education, remarking that Stalin was carrying on and deve- 
loping the teaching of Marx, Engels and Lenin. 

Dealing with intellectual education Kairov says: ‘Tt 
postulates first the understanding of the fundamentals of 
science, second, the development of intellectual abilities 
and aptitudes and third, the formation of a dialectical-mate- 
rialist outlook.” which requires political education and 
training in political thinking as an integral part of educa- 
tion. Dealing with this question of political education 
Stalin said: “The higher the political level ... of the worker 


^ Sovietskaxja Pcdagogika. No. 6, 1940— Kairov is now Minister 
of Education for the RSFSR. 
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in whatever work, 

work itself and the m imnortance of science in 

There is equal been diminished 

education, an ^ 1928, when Stalin address- 

since that day, on the > Komsomols^ said: 

ing the Eighth All-y"-" how to 

“In order to beat the enemy . . In order 

build industry, agriculture, transp ^ ^ ^ ^ science. And 
to build, we must have Imowledge, mastery 

knowledge (polytechnical education is 

About union) much has been written, 

the term used m the polytechnical education as 

“Stalin,” says Kairov, g ^ conception of 

■ • • " '’’^“"‘'h cTmakruTos^ible through the union of the 
work . - • which m P ccience with labour, to ad- 

!:^re1o^:^“tr*Xmion of the contradiction between 

intellectual and manual work. 

On moral education, y®"'" ® upbringing, and learning 

in communist morals. “Stalin recognised and 

Again, 3 great importance of aesthetic 

continues to do so. the y country” as essential for 
education of the w-^ers o our^co^^ 

the full development of the communist 

Professor Rwess s art c 

education m ^ Communist education 

throw more light on *e^^subi^^ knowledge, deve- 

“arms the pupils with g ^ convictions, develops 

lops in them a commun st °yj;^°|;.^^“anism and of human 

the habits of emotions, and develops all the 

sympathy; develops prof j pupils; it inculcates 

rrrr£rr.;::ss»« 
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the skill to apply knowledge in practice; trains communist 
habits of behaviour; organises and directs social activity 
and creative self expression outside the school.*’ 

The statements on communist education published in 
the last ten years in the main reiterate these aims, in a word 
— to bring up builders of communism. 

It is considered essential that education shall be closely 
linked with life through every possible means. Text-books 
which are common to all schools, are written with that aim. 
For example, Ushakov’s Exercises in Spelling for Class IV 
(ten to eleven years) have chapters dealing with Dnie- 
proges and Magnitogorsk, and different industrial cities 
whose work is vital to every Soviet child and adult; He 
uses such terms as “iron or mine,” “metallurgy work,” 
“blast furnace,” “coke-oven,” and the like, all of which are 
explained in relation to Soviet life. Problems and Exercises 
in Arithmetic are based on Soviet industry and all terms 
have to be explained both in themselves and in their rela- 
tion to the economic plans, either to those that have already 
been fulfilled, or in which the country is engaged. 

The principle of equality of opportunity has not been 
easy to achieve, not only because of economic backward- 
ness but because of the multi-national character of the 
Soviet Union. There are something like one hundred and 
fifty nationalities speaking an even greater number of lan- 
guages. Most of these nationalities had no written alphabet 
prior to 1917. But according to the Soviet constitution, 
every nationality has the right to education in its own lan- 
guage. Before this principle could be put into effective 
practice a great amount of work had to be carried out in the 
creation first of alphabets, then of grammars for the written 
languages, and of text-books."* Up to date, some fifty new 
alphabets have been created. 

As mentioned in the introduction, this was a hard and 
bitter struggle. In the Asian republics there was not only 


For a detailed description of this see my chapter in Unesco 
Report on Fundamenta Bdncation, H. M. Stationery Office, London; 
and Changing Man: The Soviet Education System. Gollanca. 
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introduced, attracting the 

men and women began working side by side and as t . 

to realise the need for knowledge and skill, so tne 

.h. g»~.rpmp..-y 

the opposition to jhe Soviet fight was always 

It should growth and development 

against superstition ^a 

of the community. I here was «,iotoms or traditions 

„.,PP. .„d "ep <p..d -- 

r rr. 

“3 j.™.;; ".Sir^p-d. d... 

.„d •«>"»■"«!' ^ .mall natlonaliU.. 

regions where ^ ^ thousand people. The 
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difference between groups by mechanically 
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creating written lang g , ^ guarded against. 

history and culture in ^c y of backward peoples, 

Soviet experience in the educ 

£..rr.;s:xrid:»r .. 
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are, sentimental, wasteful and unscientific. The Soviet 
Union has proved that if educational efforts are accom- 
panied by industrial development based on modern techni- 
ques, and by political responsibility, progress can be swift 
and attainment high. 

Every one of the sixteen republics has its university or 
universities, either an Academy of Science or branch of an 
Academy, research institutes and all the variety of educa- 
tional institutions. Even the smallest nationality beyond 
the Arctic Circle now boasts of its university graduates and 
of its research workers. Any one who shows ability and a 
readiness to work will be found a place in a university 
wherever the nearest or most suitable may be. 

The decree adopted in 1954 making the Ten-Year School 
(seven to seventeen years) , compulsory and universal by 
1960, applies to every corner of the Soviet Union. This is 
the real answer to those who believe in the inherent inequ- 
ality of races, peoples or classes. It completely demolishes 
their case. 

Thus, there has been the conscious use of education for 
a clear and well-defined purpose — the creation of commun- 
ist citizens who will create the communist state. It is a 
purpose with a long distance aim, which the country has 
set out to achieve in stages. Each stage reflects not only 
the national but the international situation and each stage 
leaves its mark on education, both on its principles and 
practice. It is in this light that the various changes in 
Soviet education must be regarded. 

Let us take the first period, the revolutionary and 
transition stage. It was essential for the time being to turn 
the people’s gaze toward the new horizon, essential to have 
a complete break with the past. So for a period, the great 
Russian educationists were ignored and search was made 
abroad for the new educational theories and practice. Any 
new idea that had the appearance of being revolutionary 
wa.s accepted and adopted. Freedom for the child, and 
experimentation, were the watchwords of that period. In 
the first period the schools were almost entirely run by the 
pupils and the universities by the students. This first stage 
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A younger generation, accepting communism often with 
great enthusiasm, was entering the schools as teachers, and 
industry and agriculture as workers and managers. The 
majority of the pre-revolutionary university teaching staffs 
had themselves undergone a process of re-education and 
were prepared to give loyal service to the new society. A 
new stage in the development of Soviet society had been 
reached. New tasks making new demands were facing the 
country. To deal adequately with the tasks and to fulfil the 
demands, a higher standard of education particularly in 
the sciences, for ever more people, was required. 

This situation led to the reorganisation of the education 
system in 1932; the reorganisation was carefully thought 
out, based on an assessment of previous experience and was 
the result of lengthy discussion. 

The Project Method and Dalton Plan were dropped 
throughout the whole Union. Responsibility for the school 
was laid upon the Head, and for the university upon the 
Rector. Syllabuses were revised, new text-books were to be 
published, examinations were re-introduced. This stage 
too, saw the beginning of the end of political supervision as 
such in the class-room and in the school. Long before the 
achievement of the Second Five-Year Plan the post of 
school political “director” was abolished. 

The period following 1932, a period of development, of 
economic growth and political maturing, saw the redressing 
of the balance between the community and the individual. 
The process has continued, until today the child as indivi- 
dual holds a suprt- aely important place in Soviet educa- 
tional theory. 

The reader may here ask why was the Dalton Plan- 
recognised everywhere as highly individualistic— adopted 
soon after the revolution when the political emphasis was 
on the community and why has it not been restored today. 

It should be pointed out that the Dalton Plan, like the 
other new education techniques, was adopted uncritically 
because it was experimental and had received the stamp of 
“progressive.” It had never been discussed in relation to 
Marxist theory nor could it then have been put to the test 
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inferior in intelligence and for whose mental development 
nothing much could be done. (These were not children 
that could be certified as mentally deficient. They were of 
ordinary “low” intelligence.) 

This theory of a fixed unchangeable inborn “intelli- 
gence,” unaffected by environment and training, according 
to which vast millions of children would be incapable of 
benefiting from secondary education, let alone higher edu- 
cation, is regarded as most reactionary. It is in complete 
contradiction to Marxist science which holds that man’s 
characteristics, including his intellectual capacity, are the 
result of the action and interaction of environment and man. 
This action and interaction in due course affects his innate 
tendencies, which are not fixed characteristics. The work 
of Pavlov on conditioned reflexes has endorsed this claim. 
It is supported by the flourishing of culture and by the 
great economic development among the formerly backward 
peoples. It is supported by history. There is a firm belief 
in the Soviet Union in the perfectibility of man. What is 
required is greater knowledge than is yet available, of the 
working of the human brain and mind. 

With the rejection of the above theory went the aboli- 
tion of pedology as a branch of psychology, and authority 
in the class-room and responsibility for the general assess- 
ment of pupils were handed over to the teacher, who, it was 
argued, through daily contact and knowledge of home 
conditions and through training, was the right person to 
wield the authority and discharge the responsibility. 

All forms of mental and intelligence testing were 
abolished at the same time, the argument being that they 
had proved to be unreliable and misleading, and that it was 
impossible for them to be genuinely scientific. There is no 
agreed scientific definition of intelligence it is argued; nor 
is it known whether, in fact, such a measurable entity 
exists. What is known is that reaction to environment, 
either free or in controlled experiments, is conditioned by 
the^ sum total of biological heredity, by the social past and 
social tradition, and by the immediate environment. As an 
illustration, up to 1936, while the course covered bv the 
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which is to select a few out of many worthy candidates. In 
such a case it is held that the ordinary examination, so well 
designed to test knowledge, ability and int^igence, plus 
the school record which is based as much on the teacher’s 
knowledge of the pupil’s personality as on mental attain- 
ment, is the best method yet discovered for testing. Finally, 
the facilities for training latent abilities as they come to 
light at any age, make any mistake easily rectifiable. 

It is not testing that Soviet educationists object to, but 
what they consider the wrong kind of test for a wrong pur- 
pose. Tests have been introduced within the last years for 
manipulative dexterity, and for degrees of aptitude in the 
varied manual processes in industry, particularly in engi- 
neering. The tests are applied in the schools or courses 
which give the actual training. 

It is in the leisure circles and clubs, where the attrac- 
tion may be the presence of a friend as much as the urge 
to a certain form of self expression, that latent abilities 
under friendly encouragement blossom forth. It is in these 
circles, with their informal atmosphere and their emotion- 
ally satisfying background that difficulties, possibly unre- 
solved in the class-room and likely to form a barrier to 
learning, are explained away or resolved. The co-operation 
between class teacher, circle instructor and the home, 
provides the teacher with an additional key to the pupil’s 
mind and personality. All this seems to the Soviet educa- 
tionist much more likely to result in an accurate appraisal 
of a pupil’s aptitudes, abilities and personality than any 
tests. 

If the purpose of testing is to discover the suitability of 
children for different types of education then, insist the 
Russians, the teacher, aided by the free activity in the 
different school circles and clubs is likely to be more accu- 
rate than any intelligence tests. 

The year 1937 brought a major change in Soviet edu- 
cation; polytechnical instruction was abandoned. ' The 
explanation stated that it had ceased to be the study of the 
scientific principles of production and had become handwork 
only, an activity that could very well be carried on in clubs, 
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and so release time for scientific studies, which were to play 
an all-important role in the achievement of the succeeding 
plans, and for native language and literature with the 
standard of which there was serious dissatisfaction. 

The growing might of Hitler and the appeasement 
policy followed by the democracies had their effect on 
Soviet education. The qualities which the school was now 
expected to develop in the children were such as would 
make them staunch and successful in the defence of their 
country. By 1939 military education in the ordinary school 
was expected to be taken seriously and text books published 
in 1942 had a heavy syllabus for military training, which 
was in fact, mostly athletic training up to the age of 
thirteen to fourteen. Even with the older pupUs, judging 
from reports in Ouchiteskaya Gazeta, this training was not 
very thorough or very military. Those who know the Rus- 
sian people weU will readily understand this, for they 

intensely dislike militarism. 

The Russians, believing that another war was unlikely, 

and believing too in the good sense of the common people of 
the world to prevent a re-emergence of fascism, abolished 
military education altogether for girls and only retained it 
for boys for two hours a week in Classes IX and X (sixteen 

and seventeen years) . 

In the same year a decree was passed releasing the 
eighteen- and nineteen-year call-up groups from military 

service and directing them into industry. 

The year 1940 saw two developments which aroused 

much criticism and surprise abroad. One dealt with the 
creation of a labour reserve and the other with the mtro- 
duction of fees for certain stages in education. In spite of 
war threats the position is the same today. 

The permanent elimination of unemployment meant 
that there was no longer that reserve pool of labour that 
could be drawn upon at need. Having so wide a choice of 
work labour did not always flow into the most essential 
industries. At the same time general economic planning 
demanded the assurance of a regular flow of labour into 
basic industries. A decree was therefore passed making 
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compulsory the mobilisation of one million boys (girls were 
later accepted) of fourteen years of age into schools for the 
training of skilled workers for the basic industries.® 

Every hundred adults in a rural area have to nominate 
two youngsters, and cities are divided into districts for 
nomination. The nominee must be a willing party. It was 
also open to any youth or girl to apply for a place voluntarUy. 

Before the decree was put into effect a great campaign 
to popularise these schools was carried out. So successful 
was the campaign that in the first weeks the voluntary 
applications exceeded the eight hundred thousand places 
then available. 

So great, however, is the demand for pupils by the 
schools of every type which give vocational training, that 
these trade schools have never yet had their full comple- 
ment, and in some districts the number of youngsters has 
fallen far below their full quota. No punitive measures of 
any kind would seem to have been taken, but there has 
been public reprimand and blame for particular rural and 
municipal councils, and especially for the local Communist 
Party for dereliction of duty. 

Up till 1940, all education from the cradle to the grave 
was free. In that year fees were introduced (a) for the 
last three years in the full secondary school, (b) for tech- 
nical and professional schools (fourteen-fifteen to seven- 
teen-eighteen or nineteen) — two hundred roubles a year in 
the cities, one hundred and fifty roubles in the country — 
and (c) for higher education, four hundred roubles in main 
urban centres and three hundred in rural centres, with five 
hundred roubles a year for music, art and theatre institu- 
tions. There are, however, a great many grounds for 
exemption from fees, such as sick and disabled parents, 
attaining an Honours Class either in the final school-leaving 
examination or during the university course, and having 
parents serving with the Forces (by decree passed in July 
1941). This last applied to men and officers of junior rank. 
By decree of 1944, all who have lost parents in the war, and 


® Detailed description is given in Chapter VI. 
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receive the grant that is her due irrespective of her hus- 
band’s income. All students’ needs including meals, are 
provided at reduced, sometimes greatly reduced prices. We 
must bear in mind too the continuous reduction in prices 

generally. 

The danger of undervaluing services which are supplied 
free was not absent from the Soviet Union. It appears that 
some boys and girls did not give of their best in schools and 
universities, knowing they could scrape through without 
any cost to their parents. It was reported at the end of the 
first year of the introduction of fees that there was conside- 
rable improvement of work, particularly in higher educa- 
tion institutions and, because the fees were low and incomes 
had been increasing, only those students who were not 
prepared to apply themselves to their studies with the 
required assiduity dropped the course. The numbers in 
any faculty that dropped out appeared to be negligible. 

With the great increase in wages and salaries, and the 
decreasing cost of living, and with no increase at all in the 
education fees, there are not likely to be many families (if 
any at all) where children with ability would be deprived 
of opportunities for secondary or higher education. Again, 
the fact that admission to the university depends on passing 
an entrance examination obviates the danger of money 
conferring advantages. 

In 1943, there was a change that was very startling to 
the outside world. Co-education, so long regarded by many 
as a bedrock principle of Soviet education was given up. 
Separate education was adopted in the first year in the 
Senior Secondary Schools (seventeen to eighteen years) in 
seventy-one large cities. It was extended to all Senior 
Secondary Schools in cities, industrial settlements and Dist- 
rict Senior Schools in rural areas, and to Junior Secondary 
Schools (seven to fourteen or fifteen) in cities and indus- 
trial settlements where numbers warrant it. In primary 
schools co-education continued, as in fact it did even in 
secondary schools where numbers were small. The staffs 
were mixed, and it was possible for a woman to be Head 
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of a boys’ secondary school. Even in the Suvorov or Army 

Cadet Schools there are women teachers. 

In the trade schools, too, education was any 

means always separate for boys and girls. In the technical 
schools and all higher educational institutions, education 
remained mixed. Except for the subject military education, 
ICcurrtSum was the same for boys and girls everywhere 
with the addition of housecraft, which so far -O 
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Both these objects had been achieved. equalit^of 
the sexes to such an extent that women captains of cargo 
boats, or women professors in military Academies, are taken 

As wfhave seen, new problems were c°ntin-^ally bemg 
thrown up by the country’s development. One arose 
dtecUy out of co-education, which in the Soviet Union was 
one hundred per cent. Girls and boys even did physical 
training together, but as a concession to sex certain exe - 
I reneated a greater number of times by boys than 

by girls No allowance was made for the natural differences 
letieen male and female nor was consideration given to 
fact that there is a difference between the functions of 
motherhood and fatherhood. Indeed there was no prepa- 


ration for either. 

A factor of great influence was the demand for an 
increasingly higher academic standard of work and the 
demand for better discipline, that is a more serious attitude 
to the responsibilities of being a Soviet citizen. This was 
essential if the new tasks which successful economic plan- 
ning created were to be fulfilled. War and the threat of 
war may also have influenced the deliberations which led 
to the decision to abolish co-education in the secondary 
schools. Different Soviet educationists gave different rea- 
sons for the change. One that was generally accepted at 
first, but did not last long, was that the different rates of 
physiological development of boys and girls make a mixed 
class of the same age group an unequal unit psychologically 
and mentally, with unequal responses, so that teaching 
becomes difficult and the desired standard of work and 
behaviour cannot be attained. Another reason given was 
the need to prepare girls for the vocation of motherhood 
and the need to teach sex physiology to both, which, it is 
argued, cannot be given to a mixed class of adolescents. 

Since military training has been reduced to two hours 
a week for Classes IX and X, and this is to be mostly phy- 
sical training, the military reason was certainly not valid. 

. When all the reasons given were summed up they 
amounted to this, that under the then existing Soviet con- 
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enough to make segregation feasible. The Minister of 

Education of the RSFSR, told a group of English teachers 

in 1954 that only 2 per cent of the schools and some 5 per 

cent of the children were receiving segregated education. 

The Soviet return to co-education is of great importance 

to educationists everywhere. The experiment in separate 

education had full official support and was carried out over 

a lone period under varied conditions in a consideiable 

number^ of schools— 2 per cent of schools in the USSR .s 

some thousands. 
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About five years after its introduction a faint dissatis- 
faction began to be felt. Parents as well as teachers 
started to question the advantages of segregation. Once 
dissatisfaction was voiced local argument and discussion 
began, till finally in 1953 it could no longer be ignored by 
the authorities. 

The results of segregation had not been as expected. 
The standard of work did not noticeably improve, neither 
did discipline. On the contrary behaviour had deteriorated. 
Boys had begun to show undesirable and sometimes un- 
pleasant characteristics in the adolescent stage. To a lesser 
extent this applied to girls too. It was forced upon every- 
body that life demanded a return to co-education. In a 
society where there was equality in every sphere between 
men and women, segregation contradicted life, and segre- 
gated education was no preparation for Soviet life. In a 
society based on communist ethics and morality, co-educa- 
tion and not segregated education is the logical, common- 
sense principle for schools. In a capitalist society much 
more depends on the particular Head and staff because the 
environment works so much against normal healthy relations 
between the sexes. Commercial exploitation of sex sur- 
rounds the children on every hand. 

Co-education was scheduled to return in full in the 
school year 1954-55 with the exception of Class X. As these 
classes were that year taking the matriculation examination 
for the university it was held undesirable to disturb their 
routine. 

The re-organisation was a very complicated affair, and 
much thought, discussion and planning between ministry, 
local authority officials and Heads of schools took place. 
Often a return to co-education meant almost an entirely 
new set of pupils for a school staff. There was a general 
practice of teachers meeting their pupils before school began 
in September; studying their school recoi'ds and even some- 
times, in the case of some language teachers, going through 
the pupils’ exercise books, all so as to get to know their 
pupils beforehand. The school and class parents* meetings 
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where the change-over was explained and discussed were 
found very valuable. 

In many cases teachers gave their new pupils some 
smaU task connected with the school to be carried out before 
school began, so that they would already feel part of the 
community when they took their places in the class-room. 
Almost half of August was in some cases spent over this 

preparatory work. 

Great care had to be taken in making up the num- 
bers in the school. There was the very human tendency 
lor a Head to wish to retain the best girls or boys and send 
the weakest to make up the numbers in another school. 
Many parents disliking change for their ehddren, verv 

hard to keep them in their old school giving varied and 
plausible reasons. Some of the younger children themselves 
refused to be separated from their friends. 

These difficulties were all overcome and the former 
segregated schools have settled down happily as co-educa- 
tional schools. On the teachers however greater demands 
are being made, both on their teaching abilities and on their 
qualities as upbringers. It was made quite clear in the pre- 
liminary discussions that more attention would have to be 
paid by teachers to moral, ethical and civic training. 

There has been no serious change in the attitude to 
religion where education is concerned. As in many of the 
States of the USA, in New Zealand and in other countries, 
the Soviet schools are secular. There is no direct anti-reli- 
gious propaganda in the schools of today though all 
education is rationalistic and scientific. There are now 
theological seminaries in Moscow, Leningrad and other 
cities and Mohammedans have their training centres. One 
has to remember the reactionary role played by religion in 
tsarist Russia and the part it played in counter-revolutionary 
activities causing much death, destruction and suffering. 

Throughout the first years of the Soviet state the church 
encouraged and aided the well-off peasants to resist the 
modernisation of agriculture by every means including 

murder. 
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When the church (both Christians and Muslims) loyaUy 
accepted the new social structure, conflict ceased. It shoxild 
be emphasised that no one was punished for practising 
religion. But if religion was used as a cover for sabotage 
and other hostile acts, then the person was treated as a 
traitor. 

Philosophically commiinists are opposed to religions 
based on supernaturalist doctrine. Where the ethics and 
the morals of a religion make for social justice, lead to the 
betterment of life for all and are practised by those who 
profess the religion, this philosophic opposition can be 
accepted quite calmly. The religion that needs to worry 
about the Marxist materialist conception, is the one that 
tolerates inequality, injustice, exploitation and commercial 
morality. What matters is the kind of life people lead. 

As far as changes are concerned there will doubtless 
be further ones as new situations arise, and judging by past 
practice we may expect much serious consideration and 
discussion by the teaching profession, and by the community 
generally, before changes are adopted. The watchfulness 
to prevent abuses and excesses continues. This watchful- 
ness, for example, led in 1936 to the abolition of the status 
of “model” schools because by that time they were develop- 
ing a selective snobbery. Ever larger numbers among the 
general community are becoming actively conscious of their 
responsibility for their children’s education so that the 
principles and purpose of education have increasing support 
on all sides. The community does not however give uncri- 
tical support. Through a variety of means the people are 
learning to understand education, both its principles and 
scope. This helps to give an intelligent direction to the 
Russian habit of self-criticism, freely expressed at meetings 
and in the press. Thus the Soviet school while fully sup- 
ported by the community is at the same time challenged 
by it to further improvement. 


CHAPTER TWO 


The Organisation of Education 
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authority until it reaches the Gosplans of the Union Re- 
publics. Here the information is analysed, collated and 
considered in its relation to other phases of life. The 
republics send their reports and demands to All-Union 
Gosplan because some of their requirements may make 
demands on All-Union ministries, and because a Plan is in 
the first instance one for the whole Union. A development 
plan which correlates all aspects of education and covers 
accommodation, equipment and staffing, is then issued from 
the centre downwards, appropriate for each organisational 
unit for a five-year period. This plan is also sub-divided 
into yearly, and where applicable quarterly periods and is 
sent by All-Union Gosplan to its immediate lower unit, say 
a Union Republic. Here the plan will be considered and 
broken up for the smaller units, the Autonomous Republics, 
with the peculiar conditions and needs of each one being 
given full consideration. This process of decentralisation 
goes on until individual bodies, as for instance an institute 
or a children's theatre gets its plan. It should be repeated 
that in the first pfece, before planning in the centre begins, 
institutions as well as authorities send in their requirements 
for the period. There is no restriction whatever on exceed- 
ing the plan, and there is a periodic check-up on fulfilment. 
There is great encouragement through nation-wide public 
recognition, through the award of banners and of additional 
grants, for overfulfilment of plans. These have been found 
useful incentives for the development of local initiative for 
which there is unlimited scope. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The USSR is a union of sixteen republics of equal 
status, each with the right of secession. Many of the Union 
Republics, as they are called, have within their confines 
large areas inhabited by ethnographically homogeneous 
peoples who form a nationality sometimes of considerable 
size and importance. These areas are known as Autono- 
mous Republics, one degree lower in political status than 
Union Republics. Each type of republic has its Ministry of 
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Education, responsible for the work within its boundaries. 

A Ministry of Education of a Union Republic has final res- 
ponsibility for the whole of the republic and therefore has 
a certain control and direction over that of the Autonomous 
Republic within its boundaries. For example, the RSFSR ’ 
Ministry can, and does, issue instructions and directives to 
the ministries of the Yakut or the Kabardinian Autonomous 
Republics. In the educational press one may frequently 
read the Union Republic minister’s criticisms and repri- 
mands of an Autonomous Ministry of Education. 

There are different administrative bodies responsible 
for different types of education. The Ministry of Education 
administers everything that may be covered by the term 
“general ” that is non-specialised education with the addi- 
tion of most of the teacher training and most of the out-of- 
school provision for leisure. This covers primary and 
secondary schools (both junior and senior) the t^eacher- 
training schools, teachers' institutes, education bureau., 
education laboratories, some education research institute., 
general adult education, and in those cases where an 
fnlvidual unit in a district is very small, the nursery-infant 

schools or kindergartens. 

Until 1946 there was a Committee for Higher Educa ion 
attached to the Council of Ministers 

People's Commissars) . In that year a septate Union Mini 
stry^for Higher Education was set up. This ministry has 
sole responsibility for universities and a number of majo 
single-frculty institutes. A Committee for the Arts and a 
committee for Physical Culture attached to the Councd of 

Ministers ^^"^^“^techniLr edration comes within 
?rc"ompel:n; thf niinistries, so do industrial or agri- 
cultural ^administrations known as trusts, who require th 
oarUcular kind of specialist. They are responsible for mam 

1 Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic. 
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has a chief administration for higher 

to the Union Ministry for Higher Education. To illustrate 
how this works; let us take for example the Ministry for 
Light Industry which has a number of trusts for the pr^ 
ducton of cLsumer goods. The trusts are organised 
regionally. A furniture trust for a region will require 
skilled craftsmen and designers for the actual production of 
the articles and specialists in the technology of the mate- 
r^ls usfd that is scientists. The furniture trust will run 
technical schools for the training of the craftsmen and ma 
itself if it is an important regional trust, run higher educa- 
tion institutes for the training of specialists, or this hig 
Education may come within the purview of the "amistij 
which will also take responsibility for the research work es 
TentialTor the improvement and development of its mdustry. 
As further examples, the Ministry for Aviation has its aero- 
nautics institutes for training specialists and for 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs has institutes for the 

training of its diplomats. 

Training for the basic industries was in 1940 put into 
the hands of the then newly created Union Ministries of 
Labour Reserves. These ministries are responsible for the 
two-year industry schools and for the six-month factory 

apprentice schools. 


The introduction in 1954 of universal ten-year educa- 
tion, to be realised fully by 1960, is affecting the Labour 
Reserve Schools as organised in 1940, as well as the 
technicums. The changes are described in later pages. 

The Committee for the Arts administers technicums 
and institutes which train instructors for schools, for the 
different types of teacher training colleges, for universities, 
for the children’s clubs and sports schools - and for the adult 
clubs. Much research is being carried on in these institutes. 

In addition to all these bodies the All-Union Co-ope- 
rative Society administers the vocational training for its 
workers. 

Now let us return to a Ministry of Education to see how 


2 These arc attended by children in out-of-school time. 
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that works. A ministry has its departments for the different 
sections of its work such as pre-school, primary and second- 
ary, teacher training, out-of-school activities, building and 
equipment, curricula and syllabus methods, etc., with a 
director for each. There are commissions, cross-linked so 
as to deal with a subject from every point of view, which 
sit regularly and report on conditions and make suggestions. 
The minister is a member of the Council of Ministers to 
which Gosplan, the State Planning Commission, is attached 
and can thus make his or her voice heard and his opinions 
considered on the plan for education. He or she takes part in 
the deliberations and discussions of the Council of Mmisters 
on all national problems, so that the link between education 
and life begins at the highest point of the administrative 
apparatus Each Ministry of Education appoints its inspec- 
torate and the heads of its schools. As already mentioned, 
each Union ministry is responsible for the text-books for 
the curricula and for the syllabus in outline, all of which 

are common to all schools. 

A ministry administers the funds for the education for 
which it is responsible. In accordance with the state plans, 
the state budget allots the necessary finance to carry out 
the plan. Each republic has its own plan and budget and 
makes its own allotment for its education. The money 
comes from the same sources as all state funds, from the 
trade turnover tax, and to a small extent from income tax. 
Every administrative unit has its own income and expendi- 
ture budget in which education has its place. Allocations 
are made direct to the school for its needs so that every 
Head controls the school expenditure and buys direct the 
text-books, stationery, visual aids, etc., and is free to spend 
the money within the budget as he or she thinks may be 
best for the school. There is strict book-keeping which is 
regularly audited, and any item may be challenged. 

In addition to official allocations there is considerable 
voluntary financial contribution made locally. This was 
particularly the case, and was of great value, durmg the 
war and it has not diminished since. In any town, rural 
district, or collpctive farm, the parents, the farm manage- 

BK. 3 

\ 
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ment, a trade union or professional organisation, may bear 
the expenses of an improvement or addition to their local 
education. These local voluntary contributions take on a 
variety of forms, such as the building of new schools, repairs 
and redecorations for the new school year, the provision of 
special equipment or facilities for some kind of activity, 
additional food for the school dining room, etc., etc. 

The specialised education and training is financed by 
the bodies responsible for each particular type and the 
creche and nursery-infant schools by the factories whose 
workers they serve. 

There is much decentralisation of authority. The Oblast 
(region) which is the first administrative sub-division in a 
republic, is, through the Oblastny Education Administration, 
responsible for general education and out-of-school facili- 
ties within its boundaries. The Oblast is divided into 
Rayons (counties) each with its education department. 
Cities have their education authorities, in turn sub-divided 
into Borough Education Authorities. In rural areas a num- 
ber of villages are grouped into a Rural District Education 
Authority. In each case the director of education is 
appointed by the executive committee of the Soviet or 
elected council; from the Oblastny Soviet down to the City 
and Borough Soviet. The education committee of a council 
is appointed by its executive committee from its elected 
members; those with educational experience either in a 
professional or voluntary capacity have precedence. The 
education authority has to approve the appointment of 
teachers, which is made by the Head. It is concerned with 
school building and the upkeep of schools; it has to be 
consulted on any grave measures affecting the school which 
a Head-teacher proposes to take. Every type of education 
authority must show active interest in the provision of 
facilities for the improvement of teachers in their profession 
and for their welfare. Each is responsible for the out-of- 
school provision for leisure within its administrative area. 
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the inspectorate 

Inspectors are appointed by each Ministry of Education 
an essential qualification for appointment being some year 
tLh ng experience. There is no All-Union inspectora e. 
^eir duties are many and their responsibilities considerable, 
^e^r task is to raise the standard of education and disci- 
S^ne in fhe scLols to which they are attached. They are 
nresent at lessons and examine the work of the pupiR If 

for the schools ^eputa _ 8 ^ honour. There is no 

recommend a teacher f rtavs as there is in 

general work regular three months’ 

England. To help them An institute for 

inspec?orrprov?des‘ longer courses for those who wish and 

-eH"^ - - - — 

that^e schools for the ordinary people, however distant or 

remote from a f f ZtLs. to prevent any 

It seeks o avo education centre where there 

place being continuous checking of standards 

is continuous discussmn distances in that land. 

^"th^thr stm^exlsting insufficiency of good roads and of 
with the it is not always easy for Soviet 

Other means of P • ^ ^ conviction that 

education to achieve aim.^^B 

all people, everyw e benefit from, and need, a 

difference of race and^^^^l^ education, stimulates education- 
high standard of g difficulties There is now a 

ists to accept the challenge of difficuUies. 

considerable tradition a foundation does not mean 

culties. 3 ets out to encourage local initiative 

uniformity. Authority seis o 
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in every possible way. It makes considerable allowance for 
any differences in local conditions. 

The common or “stable” text books ensure that the 
basic knowledge for each subject is the same throughout 
the Union and that the knowledge is up-to-date. Text- 
books are published by the Ministry of Education in its own 
publishing house. The manuscript for a text-book will 
undergo a severe probe before acceptance for publication. 
Senior text-books are often the joint work of two or more 
people, subject specialists, such as scientists or historians, 
and teachers. Sometimes a text-book will be handed to a 
school in manuscript to be tested in a class before final 
publication. There is continuous revision of text-books and 
out-of-date ones, or those that become unsuitable for some 
reason, are regularly discarded. 

Teachers can, and do, supplement the “stable” centrally 
accepted text-book by any material they consider suitable. 
In any school methods’ room there will be a library of 
additional books for the teachers’ use. With slight variations 
the curriculum is the same for all the schools. In non- 
Russian schools, they have an additional language since 
Russian is universal for all such schools, and one European 
language, English, French or German is also compulsory. 
This insistence on a uniform curriculum ensures the same 
basic knowledge of history, of the sciences, of the arts for 
everybody. 

In the out-of-school activities and in post-school educa- 
tion boys and girls can express their individuality and 
satisfy their special inclinations to whatever degree they 
are capable. This avoids the narrow specialisation and the 
great discrepancy between attainment in different schools 
found elsewhere. A change of schools from one town to 
another does not create difficulties for the pupil. The com- 
mon outline syllabus ensures that the main facts of a subject 
are taught to all children, while the scope given for 
individual expression and elaboration of the theme prevents 
an undesirable uniformity. There is a fixed time-table but 
it is never adhered to so rigidly that an exception cannot be 
made. On one occasion boys and girls of a class were 
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handed over to me during a literature lesson and we spent 
the time learning about each other’s schools and discussing 
literature in the USSR and Great Britain. 

The teacher in the class-room has a direct say in educa- 
tion as it affects him or her. Before a syllabus is adopted 
by the Ministry of Education it is thoroughly discussed by 
the teachers, and the reports resulting from these discus- 
sions are sent to the ministry which treats them very 
seriously. Sometimes a syllabus like a text-book is used by 
a school in draft form for a year and is modified according 
to the recommendations of the teacher using it. 

The efforts to create and keep living and vital contacts 
between the central administrative organ and education 

everywhere within its sphere are increasing. 

Out from the centre along numerous commuriication 

lines go suggestions, plans, drafts and recommendations. 
Back i thf centre along equally numerous lines of com- 
munication. come from the periphery, Pj^ting up ad^ions 
on the way, criticisms, reports, suggestions and opinions^ 

The centr^the ministry-analyses, collates sums up th 

wiL Ld varied experience and based on this as well as 
on the demands of the national economy, new decrees, 
new instructions and suggestions go out. 


attendance 

The government wages a continuous fight to ensure 
one hundred per cent school attendance for the last three 
years of the Junior Secondary School, elevan to fourteen 
years As long ago as 1937 ^ a decree was issued prohibitmg 
the employment of school children in school time in work 
on collective farms, or their employment in looking after 
babies while mother was at work. The collective farm 
management was instructed to provide transport to and 
from school where it was required. The departments of 
education and agriculture were instructed to carry out an 
educational campaign among the collective farms to get 


3 The age range was 


twelve to fifteen. 
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their full co-operation for compulsory education up to 
fifteen. 

In a letter dated November 28, 1937, No. 23-24, the 
Public Prosecutor dealt with the unsatisfactory situation 
as regards the universal achievement of the Seven-Year 
School. He ordered the District Public Prosecutors to check 
up on the local education authorities as to whether they 
took the necessary measures with parents or others respon- 
sible who broke the law on compulsory education. Infor- 
mation on every parent who broke this law was to be sent 
to the Public Prosecutor of the RSFSR. The penalties for 
keeping a child from school for inadequate reasons included 
warnings, fines, or thirty days compulsory labour. 

The Third Five-Year Plan, 1938-42, provided for Ten- 
Year Schools in all cities, rural district centres, and indus- 
trial settlements, and Seven-Year Schools in all villages 
and in all national republics. This programme was, of 
course, interrupted by the war when need compelled the 
employment of girls and boys of thirteen to fourteen years 
in factories and farms. Indeed numbers of youngsters left 
school at an earlier age of their own accord, and insisted 
on “doing their bit” in factory or farm. In the Fourth Five- 
Year Plan serious steps were being taken to ensure one 
hundred per cent compulsory general education up to 
fourteen plus. By the end of the period it was expected, 
in spite of colossal war devastation, that ninety-five per 
cent of the rural child population would be completing the 
Seven-Year School and fifty per cent of them would be 
attending the Ten-Year School. 

During the Third Five-Year Plan the Presidium of the 
Moscow City Council issued a decree, on November 7, 1939, 
prohibiting children of school age from being gainfully 
employed in any capacity whatever. The sale of alcoholic 
drinks and beer to minors was prohibited. Restaurants and 
public houses, cafes, etc., selling liquor, were prohibited from 
admitting children under sixteen in the evenings. (Thev 
should be at school in the daytime.) 

Anyone responsible for the employment of school 
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THE EDUCATION LADDER 

All education is state education. There are no private 
schools whatever. The system is very simple, though it 
naturally becomes educationally complex after the Junior 
Secondary School (seven to fourteen years) stage, and will 
remain complex after the secondary school stage, because 
of the great variety of educational facilities provided. Com- 
pulsory general education since 1943 begins at seven years 
and will, by 1960, continue till the seventeenth birthday has 
been passed. This applies to the whole Union, and every 
effort is made as already shown to see that the law is fully 
carried out everywhere. 

When compulsory .general education ended at fourteen 
plus ftere was a further education period for all boys and 
girls before they took up a job. This period ranged from 
two to four years according to the work for which they were 
training. As already stated, great efforts were made to 
ensure that every child attended school until fourteen or 
fifteen, for without the basic general education provided by 
this stage the younger generation could not go up the ladder 
that led to higher education. The Seven-Year School was 
the essential first rung. The war interfered considerably 
with educational continuity. It also gave a slack authority 
the opportunity to continue in its slackness. The re-enact- 
ment of a decree at the appropriate time acted as a reminder 
to such authorities. For example, because the 1932 decree 
on universal compulsory seven-year education was not 
wholly implemented, it was re-enacted in 1937, at the com- 
pletion of the Second Five-Year Plan. This decree gave 
detailed instructions to local authorities on school buU^n^ 
and teacher training, particularly for the rural areas, who 
received by far the greatest attention. The reader must 
not assume that little was done during the Second Five- 
Year Plan On the contrary, an astonishing amount of 
school building went on. Between 1938 and 1939 sixteen 
thousand Seven-Year Schools were constructed in rural 

pre-war year 1940-41 showed 
that 90.2 per cent of pupils who finished the primary school 
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entered the Seven-Year School and remained there until 
they reached fifteen years, while 43.3 per cent of those who 
finished the Seven-Year School went on to and the 

secondary school— till eighteen. In England only 20 per 
cent of children from the State Primary Schools went on 
to Grammar Schools and, of those, the majority left at 
sixteen years. Various measures have been and are bein^ 
taken to enable young people to complete the fuU secondary 
c^rse of education, through a variety of educational faci- 

Hties offered free of charge. , 

The first stage in education is known as P---sch°ol -d 

:hX:truTd!: rMinls?- =h.;itndance 

at pre-school educ^ional^insmutio^s^is vo^un^ary.^^^^^ 
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ings accommodate both primary and 
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or remote mountain regions, conditions make boarding esta- 
blishments indispensable for the Seven-Year School. In the 
majority of cases in the coxintry there are sufficient Junior 
Secondary Schools to make a daily journey possible. In- 
structions were issued in August 1947 by the Ministry of 
Education of the RSFSR for the organisation of hostels to 
ensure a Seven-Year School for all children in rural areas. 
Boarding with families is encouraged. 

From the middle stage in the Junior Secondary School 
in a rural area, those who pass the examination at the end 
of the seventh year and desire to go on to further academic 
studies, will go into the senior stage of the Senior Secondary 
School. Many country children will have to become 
boarders. In a Senior Secondary School in a city, transfer 
from the middle to the senior stage is merely a matter of 
going up to another floor of the same school building. 

When the compulsory general education ended, there 
was a division into three main streams. Roughly eight 
hundred thousand boys and girls went, and some still go, 
to schools which train for major industries and provide a 
two-year course. Another stream went into professional or 
technical schools which are all monotechnical; that is, all 
pupils in one school are trained for the same speciality. 
The course varied from three to five years. The third 
stream, comprising the more academically gifted, either 
remained in the same school or went to the Senior Second- 
ary School in another district. From this stage the majority 
go on to higher education, which comprises state univer- 
sities and many single-faculty institutes. 

In addition to all the above, there is the variety of 
special schools, to be described in later chapters. 

The introduction of universal ten-year education will 
influence the vocational training in special and technical 
schools. The time is not far distant when all entrants to 
specialised, professional or vocational schools training both 
for industry and junior posts in the profession or adminis- 
tration will finish the ten-year school. Hitherto this was 
only true of those entering the university. This demands a 
re-organisation of the specialised school. Soon the Two-Year 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Discipline and Methods 


Russians are much like human beings anywhere. They 
have the same tendencies to virtue or vice, they share the 
same wisdom and the same foolishness. Like men every- 
where they respond to environment, and their environment 
is, as yet, by no means perfect. The war destroyed much 
of what they had achieved at great cost. 

The years immediately following the war were years of 
great hardship. 

There are schools which are seriously criticised in the 
Soviet educational press. There are inefficient teachers and 
slack education authorities. There are people in positions 
-of authority unsuitable or incapable of discharging that 
authority. There is no equalitarianism. Men and women 
are rewarded according to the value of their work to the 
community. 

But beyond all this there is something new in the Soviet 
Union, a new spirit which all who have lived among the 
ordinary people recognise. It is the spirit which brought 
thousands of young volunteers as far back as 1928 from all 
corners of the land to build a youth city on the Amur river, 
which drove the peasants in the height of the summer 
season to build new secondary schools for their children. 
It is expressed in the elderly barely-literate Jewess who 
organised a club in an apartment house so that the children 
in her street should enjoy their leisure fruitfully; in the 
women office cleaners who held a conference in Leningrad 
to raise the standard of office cleanliness; in the forty thou- 
sand vouths who volunteered to restore the Donbas coal 
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mines destroyed by the Germans; m the peasan. 

who volunteered to buUd irrigation canals. It is the spirit 
which nurtured the grim determination to set about restor- 
ing the war damage without a moment s respite from the 
strain of the most brutal and devastating war m history^ 
almost before the war ceased. It is the spirit which in 19 d 4 
sent thousands of young people into the uninhabited 

steppes to turn arid land into fruitful fields of gram-to 
create cities in the desert. 

There is nothing miraculous about this. It ‘s the 
response of the Soviet citizen to his enwronment which 
despite its drawbacks and faults, does call forth the best 
that is in him; and it is achieved through education workmg 
in the Soviet society in close alliance with its plannee- 

economy and its special political system. 

The rising standard of living and the economic secun y 
are visfble evidence that good work and discipline are worth 
thT learning and -^ledg. ^ 

peSle tha^t without skill and knowledge they cannot have a 
IXt life and the people have begun to see that this m 
^^rul And the first stage of this skill and knowledge is 
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Now it is generally accepted that the discipline within 
the school is in some measure a reflection of the discipline 
in society outside the school. It is even more a reflection 
of social attitudes and standards of value and is subject to 
social sanctions. Therefore Soviet principles and practice 
as regards school discipline should always be related to 
this Soviet environment. 

Generally the pupils of any class in any school go to 
school wanting to learn. They can see the purpose of 
education and it is a desirable purpose. It will help to fit 
them for that adventurous task of building a new society. 
They know from their parents, from the older members of 
the family as well as from the press, of the vast and exciting 
opportunities that are calling for their abilities and their 
skill. To build new towns, to make the desert blossom, to 
conquer frozen lands for man’s service, to battle against the 
obstacles set by nature, to discover its secrets, to create 
great music, art or ballet; it is a limitless horizon which 
calls to the young, and without the school they cannot begin 
to march towards it. 

Thus when a teacher arrives in the class-room in the 
morning, he will find the pupils are on his side, they are 
ready to learn and offer no resistance to the teacher, no 
discipline problem. But there may be one difficult child 
who can easily destroy the discipline of a whole class if 
the teacher is not equal to his task, if he does not know how 
to use the great support that is his, first to neutralise the 
opposition and then to convert it to support. This in a 
nutshell is the problem of discipline for the Soviet school. 
It is in fact a problem of the teacher, for always and every- 
where the key point of discipline is the teacher. But the 
problem is not simple because the teacher has so many 
relationships. There is his life as an individual, as a citizen, 
as a member of a social group, as a member of a family, and 
as the trained expert at his job. All these factors enter into 
the art of teaching and play their part in deciding the 
discipline in a school. 

There are still to be found teachers who are not 
adequate for the job. Indeed, to judge from criticism in the 
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press, there is much room for improvement. Again, not 
every parent knows how to bring up children, and not ail 
relationships are happy. Discipline in education is there- 
fore a problem that has persisted and will persist for many 
a day. This is a problem not so much of the so-callcd 
naughty or undisciplined child, as of the new standard of 
discipline demanded by the changing society at different 
stages of its development. Soviet educationists have per- 
force paid, and are paying, considerable attention to the 

problem. 

It is a standing topic of discussion. In all their research 
and discussions they are concerned with causes which 
Soviet psychologists hold are to be found either in the 
environment or in the child’s physique. They reject 
Freudian interpretations of any kind. 

Arising out of their experiments in the early post- 
revolutionary years, when their education was characterised 
by a complete absence of any compulsion, Soviet education- 
ists have come to certain conclusions. One is that because 
of their lack of knowledge and experience of life, children 
are not able to judge what is best for themselves or their 
fellows. Nor can they at an early age take decisions or 
form judgments on any except the most elementary matters, 
because they lack the experience which gives knowledge 
and develops the necessary faculties for arriving at conclu- 
sions. They believe that children require to live in an 
ordered community, whether it is the home or the school, 
with an accustomed pattern of living that is taken for 
granted, giving the security with affection which enables 
growth to be a continuously harmonious process. They 
believe that the common courtesies of life should be 
observed within the school and within the class-room bei- 
ween pupils and between pupils and teacher. 

They also believe that the child needs opportunity, that 
is time and place for free creative self-expression, so that 
he may be aware of his own uniqueness, and rights, and 
importance, as an individual. Great provision is made for 
this out of school, and there is once again a movement to 
persuade parents to set aside, if nothing more is possible, 
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at least a corner in the living-room which should be sacred 
to the children. 

Further, they believe that it is essential to train 
children to overcome difficulties, that it is psychologically 
wrong to make work at school so easy that no effort is 
required from the child. There is a great emotional satis- 
faction in conquering intellectual obstacles. They believe 
that children must learn to do routine work and accept it 

as an inescapable part of life. 

From all this, the reader should gather that there is 
nothing startlingly new about methods of discipline in Soviet 
schools. There are no school psychologists or child guidance 
clinics. There are psychologists who contribute to the train- 
ing of teachers, both in the college and the school 
and to the training of parents, and there are psychothera- 
pists available when necessary. There is child guidance, 
but this is given xmder normal school conditions by the 
teacher who knows, or should know, the child and who is 
expected to know the home. 

No mental or other tests are used. In cases of serious 
anti-social behaviour when the teacher’s efforts have failed 
to effect improvement, the first step may be a very thorough 
medical examination by a specialist to discover a possible 
physiological cause. The request for such examination 
would come from the Head of the school or possibly be 
suggested by the school doctor. Should such a cause be 
absent a variety of measures are taken, if necessary at 
special schools, on the basis of a careful investigation either 
by the teacher or a member of the Parents’ Committee or 
the Head, into the child’s home conditions. 

Let us take an imaginary case and see how this works. 
Vanya has been behaving badly — ^he has been rude, he has 
disturbed the class and he has not done his homework. 
When the class teacher’s efforts fail, the case will be dis- 
cussed by the School Education Council at the teacher’s or 
Head’s request and the teacher concerned will receive 
suggestions and help. Suppose the new attempts are no 
more successful than the old. Vanya’s behaviour grows 
worse. He is again discussed at the School Education 
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Council, which may then decide to recommend exclusion 
Irom school for a period. This is reported to the education 
authority which investigates the case. They find the com- 
plaints against the boy genuine. They may remove the boy 
to a school in another district, known to be very good or 
they may send him for a period to a special school whose 
chief feature is the prolonged day-until bedtime. Such 
schools are staffed by tried and experienced teachers. Here 
the youngster is fully occupied every moment of the wakiiio 
hours. By the evening, he is ready to go hotne and go to 
bed Both in the class-room and m the workshop or other 
activity-room full demands are made on his powers. Since 
all his'energies are so fully occupied, the occasion for being 
“bad” is absent, and it is found that after a period proui e 
tL home help’s-the youngster is ready to return to the 

ordinary school. , u ^ 

In an actual case in Leningrad the cause of bad 

behaviour was antipathy between the class master and the 

boy, who was stopped just in time from hitting his master 

with a heavy stone. A contributing cause was the lack of 

understanding and neglect by the parents, two very busy 

highly-educated people. The boy was not in any sense 

“bad” but the attitude of the teacher called out the latent 

aggressiveness and also permitted him to feel himself 

blamed for everybody’s misdeeds. The education author, y 

transferred him to a school whose Head was profoundly 

wise deeply understanding, and convinced that if only she 

could find the right approach the worst case would respond. 

When the mother who brought him began the tale of the 

boy’s iniquities she cut her short very sharply, told her 

there was nothing wrong with her boy and that he would 

settle down happily, and dismissed her. She told the boy 

that she knew he had ability, that she expected he would 

behave like the other pupils and that no one, except herse 1 

and the boy in the school, would know the reason for his 

transfer She called in the boy’s class teacher, introduced 

him said a few words in the boy’s praise and attributed his 

arrival in mid-term to convenience his 

took the boy into the class-room, introduced him 
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future class-mates as a desirable addition to the class, 
explained his arrival in the same way. The boy finding 
himself in an atmosphere of friendliness, trust and respect, 
knowing that in any difficulty he could go to his new friend, 
the Head, settled down and did exceedingly well. 

In another far more serious case of anti-social behaviour 
the same Head succeeded through discovering and encourag- 
ing the boy’s passion for pigeons. On the second day of his 
arrival she sent a member of the staff with the boy to buy 
some pigeons. The money was handed to the boy and he 
did the buying. That was the first in a series of psychological 
shock treatments. He was allowed to breed pigeons on the 
roof, and to invite his friends. He was a much moi*e diffi- 
cult case; the war had left its scars on him, but he too in a 
reasonable time responded to affection, to security, to con- 
fidence, to the challenge of his new environment. 

These two cases are typical of the approach of the 
genuine Soviet educationist to the problem of the undis- 
ciplined child. There is a reiterated emphasis on the need 
for knowledge and understanding of the individual child. 
Without this knowledge and understanding Soviet educa- 
tionists insist that there can be no good discipline. 

For delinquents and young offenders there are residen- 
tial schools known as Labour Schools or Communes. These 
are described in detail in Chapter XIII. 

To return to the school, much of what follows in this 
chapter and elsewhere has its parallel in many schools in 
other parts of the world, but in order to give an overall 
impression it must be described here. There is a fixed 
time-table to set the ordered atmosphere of the school, 
though it is never so rigid that it cannot be relaxed on a 
special occasion. A bell rings to announce the beginning of 
school and the end of lessons. A class has to rise on entrance 
of the teacher and give greeting, and must do the same on 
the teacher’s departure. Pupils are not expected to talk or 
interrupt when the teacher is giving a lesson; hands are 
raised to ask or answer a question. Homework is set and 
is expected to be done. 

In the primary school, monitors and prefects are 
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appointed by the teacher for short periods and the duties 
are many and varied, so that as many pupils as possible 
have their share in class responsibilities. In the Junior and 
Senior Secondary School, eleven to fourteen years and 
fourteen to seventeen years respectively, the class elects 
its monitors and prefects. Each class in these age groups 
has a mistress or a master who is responsible for the class, 
its behaviour and general attainment. This is a serious 
responsibility and carries with it payment additional to 
the ordinary salary. In both these age groups there is a 
class committee elected by pupils, Participation by the 

responsible form master or mistress. The committee elects 
its own officers. Over all there is a school pupils com- 
mittee on which the Head has a seat, consisting of the 
rioted representatives of the classes. These commUtees, 

particularly those of the senior classes, take 

for the general order of the school, good 
ponsibil y cleanliness and tidiness of the 

seTingT motion "or even providing practical help in cases 

In addition to pupils' class committees, there are 
narents’ class committees. On one of my last visiU 1 
attended a meeting of a Class X Parents’ Comrmttee. There 
were present, in addition to the parents the form master 
and a representative from the factory with which the school 
was linked. The question for discussion was how to make 
their seventeen-year-old sons and daughters (co-education 
was then in existence) do better work. It was regarded as 
the joint responsibility of the home and school. 

Another aid to good discipline and good work-the two 
-riorpH inseoarable— is the Wall Newspaper for class 
are f/",, ,heet put up on the wall, whose 

contents^fficlude literary and artistic material and .short 

reports of local and national interest f; 

ren On this sheet may also go a reprimand, often skilfully 

illustrated, for bad work or “bad” behaviour, this for all to 
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read and see. On the school waU newspaper, which hangs 
in the hall, a whole class may find itself mentioned as re- 
warded or reprimanded. 

Both reward and punishment are used, but it is always 
emphasised that if the school is run well, if the lessons are 
well prepared, that is, well thought out and well planned, 
and if the teacher has succeeded in obtaining the co-opera- 
tion of the pupils in the task of education, the discipline 
will be good and there will be no need to seek ways and 

means of dealing with bad discipline. 

Speaking at the August Conference of Teachers in 1954, 

Minister of Education Kairov had this to say about 
punishment: 

“Punishment does not produce discipline though it may 
on occasions be necessary. Even so, it must not be regarded 
as the inevitable consequence of every naughtiness. Intelli- 
gent discipline is one of the most important features of 
Soviet man, whom the school has to produce. Discipline 
is both the result and the process of character formation. It 
cannot be reduced to a matter of punishment and reward.’* 

Discipline in the Soviet school is regarded “as the 
highest moral quality. ... It has to be trained and cultivated 
gradually, from simple obedience to the teacher to the 
capacity for the voluntary doing of one’s duty without 
waiting for orders or instructions; from the ability to dis- 
tinguish what is permissible and what is not, to the 
profound understanding of one’s duty to society.” The 
Minister of Education has stated many times, that intelli- 
gent discipline is the result of the total educative process 
in school. This includes “able teaching, well organised out- 
of-class and out-of-school activity, the strict observance of 
the school regime, strict observance of the Rules for Pupils, 
a well-knit children’s communitj'^, an active Komsomol and 
Pioneer organisation, the intelligent use of reward and 
punishment, daily contact with the home. At the same 
time conscious-intelligent discipline is an essential condition 
for good work for a securely based regime and order in the 
school.” Much importance is attached to the school regime 
as the solid foundation for behaviour. It is claimed that 
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only a firm consistent regime where everything has lU 
appointed time and order, its recognised customs ^d pat_ 
tern, can bring success to all the different approaches and 

techniques of discipline. 

“The regime must be inteUigent and not make 

Sirpitrref^ °r3^tt.^it TsUir r- - 

“%-nt^L^tCch :r 'a^droir = 

hofdiLg of meetings, social gatherings and an order m dress. 
Great ‘^^^^tofmusrinl^^^^^^ the pupU 

f ;r ard^pect .r wor^ o^o^ 

worker. It must arouse m him ^ajeahs^^^^ 

beginning with the ^j^jldren definite skills and habits of 
school must give t e necessity of work is not 

work, as a mere realisation 3,^ ,, 

enough. K “ necessary demands 

'rss.“‘i:r5„d d,.“piS, a,, .n. ... -» .. •'>' 

"’^‘^Sifferent educationists and teachers stress different 
ingredients in the tiiscipf e f emphasis the^ ^- 

dividual approach, equally essential and 

rr ty a^e Ifprl^hVe cailt be an intelligent 

conscious discipline. 

Rewards vary from prizes such as watches and books 
special holidays and visits to the theatres, to commendation 
before the whole school or class. Punishments include re- 
primands such as standing in front of the class. 

^ f r.t tViP class being deprived of a privilege. The same 

punishments meted out by the Head, in ^ 

"f l^etdy^red ^0“ :;rexr oXm" chool 
^y WeTorLHo No Lrporal punishment in any form 
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is allowed. It is an offence for which a teacher can be 
prosecuted. 

On all occasions, in all educational literature, it is 
emphasised that the virtue of rewards and punishments lies 
not only in their immediacy and in their logic, but in their 
sparing use, that it is the poor teacher who has to rely on 
such extraneous aids to discipline. 

A set of rules for school behaviour was elaborated in 
1943.1 The demands on the children are very similar to 
those made in good schools in any country. The rules are 
printed on a card which the pupil is always supposed to 
have with him and which he is supposed to regard rather 
as one might a membership card with rules of a highly 
honoured institution. From time to time, teachers are 
expected to have a talk about these rules, their significance 
and implication. 

In 1946, school record books were introduced into its 
schools by the City of Moscow Education Authority. These 
books are designed to be a record for the year of the pupils’ 
behaviour, work and general development. Each is pre- 
faced by a list of duties for the pupil, which are: 

(1) To keep his record book clean and tidy and not to 
hand it over to any unauthorised person. 

(2) To have the book with him at school and to pre- 
sent it when requested to the teacher, Head or any 
other person connected with the school. 

(3) Every Saturday the book must be shown to his 
parents who will duly sign it as having been read, 
after which the book must be handed to the res- 
ponsible class teacher. 

There is a page for every month of the school year. 
On this are listed the subjects being taken with space for 
marks for each. There is a space for conduct, one for dili- 
gence and one for attendance and punctuality. Each subject 
has four columns, one for each week in the month. There 
are additional pages for special remarks and comments. 


1 See Appendix I. 
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The last page is reserved for the whole year's report by the 
School Education Council. 

teaching methods 

The methods employed in Soviet schools "’^at may 

‘neTttachtr"rhe molt mSnlr^ mXds become unique, 
lSllt "nds of a poor teacher the most extraordmary 

Sre t- : Wt. - younger ch.ld.n,^ fm 

example the "o^^n year recommended by 

taken up by the teacn Dsvchologist, to last no 

Professor Kornilov, e ^ maximum period 

more than «^oen mmutes That^ ^ uninterrupted mental 
he considers possible for actually lasts forty-five 

concentration. The lesson activity, 

minutes must ‘'’O^ofore b P minutes 

A reading lesson sh°tild h story-telling, by 

reading, and should children to do the talk- 

discussion of the materia rd( handwork to 

ing), by drawing 8^^ arithmetic lesson for 

illustrate what has b home-made. 

Classes 1 to IV will process into action which pro- 

ducelTretrvisuri llliage. According to the teacher there 

aI «ilrprt£d .SeTecmalTtw"^^^^ 

less physical activity lesson by the tea- 

the lesson. For ^ individual work both at home and 

Cher is supplemented by md ^ by Soviet 

in study children. For example, when 

children than by Br t ^ h.ch 

knowledge is tested, out in front 

requires a brief jy that may take five minutes or 

°re!irr:-|‘:n%he b'^laWd if necessary, and using 
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maps, globe or diagram, or science apparatus when appro- 
priate. 

Since the return to the lesson by the teacher as the 
basic method, considerable research has been carried on 
into what constitutes a successful lesson, that is, “one in 
which children acquire new knowledge, enlarge their 
understanding and strengthen (even if to a very small 
degree) the capacity for reasoning and logical thinking;” * 
that is a lesson in which though not physically active, the 
pupils are intellectually active. To achieve this, and no 
lesson is considered good which does not in some measure 
fulfil these conditions, attention is directed to the prepara- 
tion of the lesson, its content, construction, the sequence of 
important points in the content, its presentation as well as 
to the teacher’s use of language. The Studies’ Supervisor 
in the Junior and Senior Secondary School is expected to 
help with the preparation of lessons, while in the primary 
school the older teachers within the school and the regular 
discussions at the Education Bureau aid the teacher. 

Every possible aid to teaching is used. Research insti- 
tutes carry on investigation and experiment with the best 
type of visual aids and the best apparatus for the sciences. 
Within the school itself, teachers are encouraged to be 
inventive and original in evolving new aids and techniques. 
Method is very important, and the continuous discussion 
of this aspect of teaching in education institutions, in the 
press, at educational conferences, as well as the research 
that goes on in e-lucation institutes, are all a measure of 
the importance attaciied to method in the Soviet Union. Yet 
method isolated from the other components of education 
will achieve no solid or lasting result. 

First the teacher must liave a belief in the educability 
of humans and so of children. No teacher who thinks his 
or her class, or the majority of its children, a lot of duds 
will get any real mental response from the pupils. Without 
a mental response there is no learning. All the processes 
necessary for the understanding and acquisition of know- 


^ Kairov. 
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ledge must be set going by the child because he wills it. 
It is the teacher’s task to help the child to will it and to 
present the knowledge in such a way that the pupil not 
only apprehends it. but links it up with previous knowledge, 
begins to form deductions and is stimulated to seek further 


knowledge. , . . . 

This demands a knowledge of the working of the child 

mind in particular and the brain and nervous system gene- 
rally Here the Soviet teacher is fortunate to have t^ 
teaching of the great physiologist Pavlov on condition^ 
reflexes This teaching and the results of the researc 

his followers have greatly strengthened ^v.et 
educationists in their belief in the ^^ucability of all normal 
chUdren and are helping the teacher to understand the 

"'^'^SarrtrmXds to be truly successful the teacher 
musf know the child's home environment and there must 

r^^itv tn societv which so evidently requires educated 
peoS and which makes ample provision out of ^hool for 
Leative activities, method takes its place as only one of 

the factors in successful teaching. 

Like all industry, the manufacture of school equipment, 
apparatus and other didactic material is a state undertaking, 
matever the educationists have agreed upon as desirable 
—this generally follows a recommendation of a teachers 

conference-is, after approval by ."‘.‘"‘“fy; P"‘. 

production at reasonable prices. In addition to this, in th 
school amateur construction circles, in the physics and 
mathematical circles, excellent apparatus is often produced. 

It is important to underline that school equipment 
annaratus and visual aids, are not produced by commercial 
profit-making enterprises. The original idea for a piece of 
apparatus or visual aids quite often comes from th® Pl'®^ 
fefnrteacher who may have had the idea translated into 
the Object by the school circle of the particular subject. It 
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successful it will be described in some education journal, 
it may be on show at any of the Education Bureaus and if 
it meets with general approval there will be a recommenda- 
tion that it should be mass-produced. The recommendation 
will be accepted. In other cases suggestions and designs 
may be sent direct to the Ministry of Education. 

It has not always been so simple to get equipment and 
apparatus. In the early years after the Revolution much 
apparatus and many aids to learning were home-made from 
the simplest material to hand. Even today a visitor to any 
school will find the home-made additions to the factory 
products. 

Educational visit and excursions are a recognised 
teaching aid and have their place in the time-table for the 
term. For nature study there must be at least three 
excursions a term into the country. 

While the Project Method is not used anywhere, sub- 
jects are correlated, this being aided by co-operation bet- 
ween the appropriate teachers, and all subjects are closely 
related to the pupil’s life. 

Reading is the core of the curriciilum for the first three 
classes and from it radiate many varied activities. “The 
pupils must know not only the words describing things, but 
the things themselves and the connections existing between 
them in actual life. . . . The reading therefore has to be 
supplemented for each subject that it deals with, by excur- 
sions, experiments, and demonstrations, by comparisons of 
facts and by the making of deductions. This will help to 
ensure training in observation and thought, and prevent 
the mechanical acquisition of facts.” ® 

Children are taught first the sounds of the letters. It 
is important to get children to hear correctly, for the basis 
of language communication, speaking, is sound. Then 
comes the learning of the alphabet. The sounds build up 
the syllables, and words are first divided into syllables. 
There is the two-fold process, breaking up words and put- 
ting them together, analysis and synthesis. When the 


^ Introduction to Reading Syllobtis for PrtmaTi/ Schools. 
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sounds and the alphabet have been mastered ^ 

made from simple learns to read and to write 

convinced that once a ch reading and writing. 

syllables, it can become i^o , district in whicn 

Geography begms wdh -tudy^ rf^the drstr*^^^^ 

the school^ located and^^ economic development of the 
it IS linked up with nf other countries and 

country. It ‘ ^frveying model and map making, 

such practical act.v. y as s 

History begins in th p y^orld history both 

of their people^ and 1 P Pupils 

ancient and modern as P between historical events 

are expected to see the pictorial mat- 

and contemporary events. provided both pro- 

ter, excursions, and plays amateur clubs, aid in the 

fessionally and by the used as an aid in 

teaching of this ^“biec . either in the amateur 

the class-room, ^h^^ uut of school, 

clubs or profession yects is similar. The sciences 

The approach to ^^^u.^tories with some exceed- 

have well-equipped m ^ aware, a school 

^rtC^^gTerX, sucb^ as exi.s m ^ - -d 

‘‘Hfr.’ r.”. •>'' 

horizon. noetrv-reading are broadcast, but 

Music, literature ^"d poetry^r fil„,, 

after school hours, exc p ^ teaching technique. A 

however, is J g^^^udart Schools have special rooms 

great films and used only for that 

equipped for ^each fi urposes 

purpose, in Tj^niTr or a Senior Secondary 

too, but It IS unu equipped for the showing of film.-?. 

-- 1 “ 

* Remember the different nationalities. 
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specialists, have their part in the general film production 
plans. In addition to films, various types of projection, such 
as the alascope, epidiascope, the ordinary magic lantern, 
etc., are to be found in all Junior and Senior Secondary- 
Schools and in an ever-increasing number of the primary 
schools. 

This may all sound very formal. How is it then that 
Soviet education is succeeding in its task? I must remind 
the reader of the Soviet environment which produces a 
willingness and a desire to learn in the majority of the 
school children. Intellectual activity is as satisfying as 
physical activity and as essential. Given a good teacher, 
an apparently formal lesson can be exciting because the 
class is intellectually active, that is, it is learning, appre- 
hending, deducing, applying the knowledge to new situa- 
tions, in a word, discovering, the intellectual world. And 
for the physical activity, the doing of things, for the free- 
dom to move about, the freedom to be occupied in the same 
task for a long period, for this there is ample out-of-school 
provision. 


EXAMINATIONS 

There are of course no examinations in the kindergar- 
tens, the transfer from group to group depending on the 
teacher’s report. There are also no end-of-year exami- 
nations in the first three classes of the primary school. 
Term tests are given in order to check upon progress, and 
transfer is on the teacher’s record for the year. At the end 
of Class rv there is the transfer examination set on the work 
for the whole of the preceding four years. 

For the transfer examination for each of the three age- 
groups,^* primary, junior and senior secondary, the Depart- 
ment of Education for Primary and Senior Secondary 
Schools of the RSFSR issues examination cards. On each 
card — for each subject examined — are three themes and the 
complete series of cards is designed to cover the full syllabus 


5 Seven to eleven, eleven to fourteen, fourteen to seventeen. 
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of work for the transfer year and the main themes of the 
preceding years. For example, in a geography examination 
on the year’s work on the USSR, three headings on a card 
might be: the wheat belt, the waterways, the Pamirs. The 
actual questions under the headings are set by the teacher 
in agreement with the examination commission. 

For the primary grade transfer examination they are 
designed to test “the accuracy of knowledge, the degree of 
intelligent understanding of the syllabuses covered, and 
the ability to apply the knowledge in practice.” ® 

For the matriculation diploma, at the end of the Ten- 
Year School the examination cards are designed to test 
‘The accuracy of the pupil’s knowledge, his development, 
independence of judgment, and ability to relate knowledge 

to life and theory to practice.” ^ 

As soon as the cards are received by the school, they 
must be made known to the subject teacher and to the 
pupils to enable revision to be taken. Ten days before the 
examination the teachers must copy the themes or headings 
on pieces of paper or cards, complete each heading with 
relevant detailed questions, fill in anything that may be 
necessary to complete a question partly set, and set any 
problems required by the theme. The teacher i^st further 
prepare all the oral questions on the theme. Thus, while 
headings under which questions are set are the same for all 
the schools, the actual questions will vary with the different 
teachers Again, while the children know what the whole 
class will be examined on, individually they do not know 
which card they will receive, nor what the actual questmn 
will be, because the card to be received on the examination 

day is not handed out until that day. 

In the first transfer examination (Class IV) written 
and oral work is required in Russian and arithmetic, oral 
only in history and geography. In the second transfer 
examination (Class VII), written work is required in 
Russian and mathematics, and oral in all subjects examined. 

In the matriculation examination (Class X) written 


oFrom Handbook on Examinations. 


7 Ibid. 
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work is required in foreign language, Russian language 
and literature, history and algebra, geometry and trigo- 
nometry, while oral work is required in all subjects. The 
use of globes, maps and black-board for illustration with 
a duster for rubbing out mistakes — and a dictionary in the 
foreign language examination are all permitted. 

Every examination card for the Class IV , the first 
transfer examination in Russian contains a question in sen- 
tence analysis and in grammar. Every pupil is required 
to relate in his own words something read in school, and to 
recite a poem or fable. Reading— unseen — is examined and 
is marked for comprehension, accuracy, speed and expres- 
sion. Time is given for a silent perusal before the unseen 
passage is to be read aloud. In arithmetic three questions 
have to be answered, one involving enumeration above ten, 
or sums, the second covering the arithmetic book used, and 
the third is a mental arithmetic problem. In the arithmetic 
examination the pupil is required not only to give the cor- 
rect answer but to show the method by which he arrived at 
it. The history cards, too, have three questions. The 
answer to the first must be in detailed narrative form. The 
object of the second and third questions is to test knowledge 
of individual facts and of chronology. In geography the 
examination cards are so designed as to test a knowledge 
of maps, elementary geographical notions and facts, a 
knowledge of the compass and topographical maps. 

The examining body for Class IV consists of the school 
Head, the class teacher, two other teachers, and a repre- 
sentative of the Regional Education Authority. For Class 
VII and the matriculation diploma examination (seventeen 
to eighteen years) the examining body is similarly com- 
posed, except that the Education Representative in an 
Autonomous Republic will be from the ministry itself, the 
teacher is the subject teacher, and the two assistants are 
those taking the same subject or related subjects in senior 
forms. In this examination each member of the examining 
body must have graduated from a university. Should any 
teacher not be so qualified he or she must be replaced by 
one with a university education from another school. In 
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the case of the Head not having such an education, he or 
she is replaced by a member of the education authority. 

There is a very careful approach to examination. Every 
effort is made to create a calm yet responsible atmosphere. 
For oral examinations the class is divided into two, and 
those not being examined are encouraged to spend the time 
in music, games or other such activities. My own experience 
of some of these examinations was impressive. At a 
physics examination a seventeen-year-old had put up his 
apparatus on the desk and then proceeded to solve the 
problem theoretically on the black-board. He worked 
Lsily, with confidence. When he had finished, the examiner 
asked “Can you solve this problem m another way. 
whereupon after a moment’s thought he proceeded to do so. 
The boy was followed by a girl who was obviously ner™u=" 
M once the atmosphere among the examiners changed. One 
lu fopi it relaxing and becoming warmer. In a gentle. 
Tcouraling Tie The examiner put his quesUon. Now 
a when the girl hesitated, he helped by a word. 

Inch help is permitted but it is taken into consideration in 
marking when it is anything more than a slight 3 g 

S^e^rchTT. “ schools carried 
nf research in 1939 on university entrance 

rxImteTl^whichm^fact^^^^^^^ 

InTrucC: Ice issued on ZTTZ 

The report noted the imp examinee the import- 

,tmo.ph.« MIwmp ,olt, a!.d, 

,h. ph^™ »• ,U, 

rn^excLTuglTcHtical report almost brutally frank in its 

c:uTtl" of on subject continues. Soviet 

edTationists consider both tests and examinations educa- 
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tionally important and, in fact, necessary. They are there- 
fore concerned to discover the essential conditions for 
making examinations a genuine test of progress. 

Marking is on a numerical scale today, the marks 
ranging from one to five, three being a pass. *111036 who 
pass the second transfer examination from Class VII receive 
a certificate which entitles them to proceed to the next 
educational stage, now into Class VIII. 

Pupils who matriculate from Class X with five marks 
in each of the subjects examined, and receive five from the 
subject teacher for the other subjects and for conduct are 
awarded a gold medal; those who gain five for each subject 
in the examination and four in the others are awarded a 
silver medal. Gold medallists are exempt from entrance 
examinations for the university. Silver medallists have to 
take the examination and on passing are given priority over 
other applicants. Both receive free university education 
and scholarships in addition. 

Soviet educationists are much concerned to find a 
system of marking and methods of assessing attainment 
which shall be uniform and shall not be liable to the vaga- 
ries and prejudices of the examiner. Research and experi- 
ment have been carried on and Soviet educationists believe 
they are on the way to solving the problem. 

While examinations are held to be necessary as a means 
of testing the pupil’s fitness for passing on to the next class 
or the next stage, it is repeatedly emphasised that both the 
Head and the teacher must be fully cognisant of the regular 
progress of the pupils so as to discover in good time where 
extra help is needed. Examinations in no way relieve the 
teacher of the responsibility for the day-to-day knowledge 
of the pupils’ progress or lack of it. Great emphasis is laid 
on the teacher’s record of the pupils’ work and behaviour 
throughout the year. 

As we have seen, no form of intelligence testing is used, 
either for transfer or for selection for different types of 
education. The knowledge of the child essential to comple- 
ment the examination has to be supplied by the subject 
teacher and responsible class teacher together. 
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Here are some specimen examination cards of questions 
set for the matriculation examination; 

• Literature 

Card No. 6 — (1) The significance of Chekhov’s works. 

(2) Griboyedov’s comedy Woe jrom Wit, a 
description of three characters. 

(3) A passage for grammatical analysis. 

Card No. 24 — (1) Shakespeare’s Hamlet — Hamlet’s cha- 
racter. 

(2) The terms epic, lyric, drama. 

(3) A sentence for analysis. 

Card No. 25— (1) Goethe’s Faust. The philosophy and its 

expression in the person of Faust. 

(2) Griboyedov’s Comedy Woe jrom Wit. 
The character of Chatsky. The significance 

of the comedy. 

(3) A sentence for grammatical analysis. 

Chemistry 

Card No. 1— (1) The chemical element as considered from 

atomic-molecular and electronic theory. 
Oxygen as an element and its allotropi<’ 
transformation. 

(2) Cellulose— Nitrocellulose— Artificial Silk. 

(3) Problems. 

Card No. 9— (1) Phosphorus and its compounds. 

(2) The theory of the structure of organic 

compounds. 

(3) Problems. 

Card No. 15— (1) The structure of the atom; the atomic 

nucleus and its charge: the number of 

electrons. 

Valence. 

(2) Fluids and their transformation. 

(3) Problems. 


BK 5 



CHAPTER FOUR 


Pre-School 


BIRTH TO THREE-FOUR YEARS 

This age group is under the care of the Ministry of Health, 
but since education is as important as health at this stage, 
and since the establishments catering for this group are in 
the best sense of the word educational, it is proper for iis 
to consider it here. 

The feature that strikes one in pre-school provision is 
the conscious and scientific recognition of the physiological 
basis of growth and the consequent constant medical guid- 
ance received by all workers in the nursery and kinder- 
garten. In the latter the educational and psychological 
approach and the equipment provided are very similar to 
those found in the best institutions in England, and some of 
the techniques in the kindergarten stage are reminiscent of 
nursery school procedure in England. 

Repeated decrees by the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars, now the Council of Ministers, have established the 
responsibility of the factory, enterprise, administrative 
organisation, collective farm, etc., for the provision of 
nursery (creche) accommodation for the children of their 
workers. The war made this provision more urgent. Nearly 
all Soviet women worked outside their home in one capacity 
or another; measures, therefore, had to be taken to ensure 
the well-being of the children. The care of the child in the 
absence of the mother at work is the primary reason for 
the existence of nurseries. The other reason is a psycholo- 
gical-educational one, which still requires much discussion 
and research. Suffice it to say that for many years to come. 
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if not permanently, a nursery or creche will offer facilities 
and conditions for physical, emotional, mental and moral 
development, which, by its very nature, a home cannot offer 
to the same degree. That does not mean that a country can 
afford to ignore the home in the upbringing of the child 
under three, or, indeed, at any age. But until such time 
as every potential mother has been trained in the art of 
bringing up children, and every home provides the necessary 
facilities, and until such time as economic necessity whether 
individual or national no longer demands that women work 
when the child is very young, children’s nurseries are an 
essential service, one might say a service of great urgency. 
When all the desirable conditions obtain it may still be found 
that a nursery for some hours a day is a powerful educative 

force. 

It is open to any body of people to set up a nursery. Thus, 
it is not uncommon for the housing committee of a block of 
flats to run a nursery for its tenants. New blocks often have 
provision for the special accommodation required. The 
nurseries are financed by the factory or other body out of 
their funds, though ultimately financial responsibility rests 
with the Ministry to which the factory belongs. Parents pay 
for the food, the amount varying with income and number 
of chUdren. Families of four children or more pay nothing. 

In the rural districts up to 1941 it was usual to have 
seasonal nurseries, either stationary or travelling, which took 
charge of the children during the summer months, when the 
mother was working in the fields. In the winter, the chUd 
would be at home with its mother. Since the war, and be- 
cause of the war, a far greater number of women are working 
in the collective farm all the year round. To free these 
women from anxiety for their children during their daily 
absence from home, and to give these country babies the 
same care and attention as town babies receive, the num^r 
of permanent places in rural nurseries was increased in 1945 
(by a decree in November 1944) to three hundred and 
eighty-six thousand. The cost of rural nurseries is borne by 

the collective farm. 

Nurseries in urban areas have on an average, forty-six 
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children although there are some with as many as ninety. 
A very large industrial enterprise may have as many as four 
nurseries. All are located as near as possible to the place of 
work consistent with health, for the convenience of nursing 
mothers. 

The staif varies, but for an average nursery it will con- 
sist of a Head, who is specially trained, a doctor, one or two 
medical nurses, a nursery nurse in charge of each group, and 
one or two nursery teachers for the educational work. In 
addition, there is the domestic staff, bursar, cook and maids, 
and often a l^andyman. 

The nurseries are open for as long as the mothers work. 
There are nurseries which keep the children until quite late 
in cases where the mother works in the day and studies in 
the evening. There are also weekly residential nurseries for 
mothers who are on night-shifts, a particular war-time mea- 
sure. The domestic staff is on duty eight hours a day, 
teachers six hours a day. Medical inspection by the nurse 
of throat, skin and temperature in a special reception cubicle 
takes place every morning. 

Accommodation varies, from the indifferent to the very 
lavish. It depends almost entirely on local interest and 
initiative. Every age group (the maximum number in a 
group is fifteen but it rarely reaches this) has its own room, 
and frequently its own special veranda for mid-day sleep. 

The equipment is designed to train the senses and the 
physique and particularly a sense of beauty and rhythm. 
There are special educational toys as well as the usual child- 
ren’s toys. The furniture is generally exceedingly well made, 
and such things as chests of drawers are designed so that 
the two-year-old may open and shut them easily. 

Habit training begins at a very early age, at about 
eighteen months. By the early use of toys which one child 
cannot handle alone (e.g., large light building units) good- 
neighbourliness is encouraged. From four months onwards 
physical exercises for the children, designed and graded by 
the doctor, are carried out by nurses in order to aid growth 
and strengthen physique, the premise being that nature 
can be aided at a very early stage. 
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Soviet experience has proved the great advantage of 
the nursery for the child. A better physique is developed, 
there is less liability to illness and the children become more 
receptive and responsive to the well graded environment. 
They face their world with greater confidence. It is impos- 
sible to tell at present what will be the ultimate fate of the 
nursery. Like all mothers Soviet mothers like having their 
children at home, and a great many do, since so many 
families have a grandmother or elderly aunt who looks 
after the children when the mother is at work. It is possi- 
ble, when the country’s economy has been raised to such a 
level that women workers can well be spared while their 
children are very young, the small child will not go to the 
nursery until it is one or two years old and then only for 

a few hours a day. 

As is the case in all educational establishments, there 
are regular staff meetings attended also by the domestic 
staff, by which means a common approach to the child is 
ensured on the part of all those who come into contact with 
him. The nurseries are. in addition, centres of parent 
training. Consultations with parents, either individually 
or in groups, are a regular feature of these places. 

Continuity in the child’s life is obtained in a very happy 
way. Those children who are ready to pass from the nur- 
sery into the kindergarten take their teachers with them 
into the new environment for two or three days or even 
for a week. And quite often the kindergarten teacher proper 
will have met her future charges in their homes before the 

term begins. 

the kindergarten 

Like the nurseries, kindergartens have to be provided 
by the industrial, economic, administrative or agricultural 
organisations where the mother works. Elsewhere the 
Ministry of Education bears the responsibility. The build- 
ing and equipment are provided by these bodies. Here, too, 
parents make some financial contribution to the cost of 
maintenance. The family income is divided by the total 
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number of members of the family and the maximum fee, 
rarely required, is equal to forty per cent of the average 
sum for one person. At most it is 10 to 11 per cent of the 
cost per child to the kindergarten. Families with more than 
four children, immarried mothers, and those in receipt of 
disablement pensions or war invalids are all exempt from 
any payment. 

The teachers and the Head are appointed by the local 
education authority. While health plays an important part 
here too, the kindergartens are definitely places of educa- 
tion. At this stage, preparation for living is more important 
than formal instruction. 

With a natural wisdom which understands that the best 
provision must be made in the early formative years, the 
accommodation here too is generous. A typically good 
kindergarten will have a play-class-room for each group, 
open-air verandas for the mid-day sleep, one or two dining- 
rooms, a hall and any special room the Head may plan, in 
addition to domestic offices, cloak-rooms, etc. For the junior 
groups there is equipment for training of the motor senses, 
and educational apparatus of a great variety. Decoration, 
to which local talent often contributes, is attractive. In a 
well designed nursery infant school there will be beautiful 
rugs on the floor for the children, gaily painted furniture, 
and soft pastel shades on the walls and ceiling. A love of 
nature is inculcated early, and an aquarium and herbarium 
and often a hedgehog or guinea pig as well, make up the 
nature corner c. the room. In recent years gardens have 
been introduce!^ as part of the playground facilities. Nor- 
mally, all the staff in a kindergarten is qualified. During 
the war and for some time after, teachers with short term 
training were accepted. Owing to the war too, many kinder- 
gartens were for a time cramped for space. 

The staff, in addition to the Head, includes one teacher 
for every twenty-five children — that is the staff ratio mini- 
mum in a class for infants — a doctor and a nurse, and, where 
conditions permit, a special teacher for music and eurhyth- 
mies. There is also the usual domestic staff of bursar, cook 
and maids. 
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Both in nurseries and kindergartens the daily regime 
and the diet are planned in consultation with the doctor, 
whose decision is final. Doctors for children are speciaHy 
trained in institutes or departments of pediatrics (child 
medicine) in a course which includes child psychology. The 
Central Institute of Pediatrics has a department for 
Education and Child Development. It is from here that 
most of the guidance in the organisation of nurseries and 
kindergartens emanates. It is a successful method of co- 
operation between health and education. The daily pattern 
of kindergarten life consists of alternating periods of work, 
rest and free play. The length of time for orgamsed group 
activity conducted by the group teacher, for out-of-door 
activity and for sleep is, as stated before, fixed by the 

doctor. 

The arts, music and dancing particularly, play an 
important part. Much attention is paid to speech develop- 
ment and enrichment of vocabulary. Here children’s 
authors and poets help by visiting the kindergartens and 
telling their stories or reciting their poems. Russian 
authors and poets appear to have considerable gifts of 
declamation. Some part of the out-of-door activity is deli- 
berately planned by the teacher for the acquisition of new 
impressions and experience. On return the teacher will 
arrange for small groups of four or five children to describe 

and discuss the impressions received. 

The large rooms and adequate equipment allow for the 
grouping of children into very small units so that it is possi- 
ble to give them almost individual attention. While one 
group is thus engaged with the teacher others will be 
Lgaged in free play in different parts of the room. Formal 
education, that is direct teaching of the three R s. now 
begins at seven years. The play material, however, offers 
scone for the first efforts in reading, writing and numbers. 

In the kindergarten as in the nursery, there is discus- 
sion between the teaching and the domestic 
training of children to ensure a common approach. Charac- 
ter and habit training receive continuous attention in the 
kindergarten in the Soviet Union as elsewhere. Independ- 
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ence is encouraged by all methods which make a child able 
to do things for himself and desirous of doing so, Responr 
sibility, in harmony with their stage of development, is 
given early. One may see three- and four-year-olds gravely 
discharging such momentous duties as waiting at table, 
acting as monitors for cloakrooms and for nature corners, 
and so on. 

By the aid of well planned activities and special toys, 
children are trained to live co-operatively as well as indivi- 
dually. Soviet educationists consider it essential that an 
atmosphere of affection shall pervade both creche and 
kindergarten. For many hours of the day the teacher has 
to replace the mother. She must give the child the same 
feeling of individuality as he would have in his home with 
his mother. Many behaviour problems arise in the kinder- 
garten, particiilarly in the first year of attendance. Only 
by a patient, affectionate, individual approach will the 
teacher find a solution to the problem. The knowledge of 
home conditions and often of child-parent relationships 
which the kindergarten teacher is expected to have, aids 
considerably in dealing with these youngsters. 

In 1943 the Department of Pre-School Education of the 
then Commissariat of Education issued what in England 
would be called suggestions to kindergarten teachers — the 
literal translation is “Methods Letter.*’ “It is desirable,” 
it says, “to arrange for the admission of new children to be 
gradual— over a period of three to five days. In this way it 
will be possible for the teacher to give each child individual 
attention. . . . The new child should meet with an affection- 
ate warm reception, should feel at once that he was being 
expected, and that the kindergarten is a happy, interesting 
place.” Further it says, “It is essential that the child shall 
feel the joy of play, activity and outdoor games in com- 
mon.” Separating children off into little islands, each with 
his toys, in order to avoid trouble is not to teach children to 
be neighbourly. “The small child who is used to being 
addressed individually when at home does not always 
understand when he is addressed collectively in a group. 
Therefore it is necessary now and then to address a child 
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individually, after the group has been given a collective 
order. . . . Individual child play and an individual relation 
of teacher and child must play a leading role in the life of 
the Youngest children.” 

At regular education staff meetings, problems of the 
kindergarten in general and of individual children aie dis- 
cussed. In some of the kindergartens research is carried out 
on methods of dealing with difficult children. Results are 
immediately available to the whole body of kindergarten 


teachers. 

The kindergartens too, are centres of parental educa- 
tion which is a further help in dealing with behaviour 
problems. Like the creches they are open for the conveni- 
Lce of mothers, so that the length of the day varies wi h 
the mothers’ hours of work. Where the need arises, weekly 
residential groups are arranged. The teachers work six- 

hour shifts. , > • j 

By the end of 1943 there were thirty thousand kinder- 

gartens accommodating over one million three hundred and 

forty thousand children. The Germans destroyed a great 

many They have all been rebuilt and many new ones 

added It will interest readers to know that in the early 

vears after the Revolution, great initiative for the setting 

UD of kindergartens came from the people themselves, 

chiefly from the women. In village after village there were 

instances of a woman taking the initiative, obtaining the 

help of the collective farm, and starting a kindergarten 

oftL in her own cottage, often herself being the first 

teacher Some of the best originated in this way. In fac- 

ZrL again the initiative was taken by the women workers. 

Here ready help was found from the trade unions who then 

enlisted the help of the management. Much equipment was 

made by the factory workers and peasants. , 

In addition to permanent kindergartens there are the 
summer open-air kindergartens which serve over two 

million children, found particularly on farms. 

'city kindergartens, like city nurseries for the toddlers, 

move into the country for the three hottest 
summer-June, July and August-where most of the time 
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is spent in the open air and the opportunity is tak^ to 
introduce these city children to nature. In 1954 in the 
RSFSR alone there were 25,000 kindergartens with roughly 
one million children. 

THE KINDERGARTEN TEACHER 

There are special training schools for the kindergarten 
teacher. In 1945 a revised curriculum and new syllabuses 
were issued for the schools training teachers for pre-school 
institutions. The curriculum for the three-year course 
includes pedagogics (education), the history of education, 
psychology, hygiene, children’s literature, methods of speech 
development (with practice in reading and story telling), 
methods for nature study, art, modelling and other work 
with materials, music, singing and rhythmics (with 
methods), games (physical), physical exercises, school 
practice. 

Pedagogy begins in the second half of the first year and 
is continued to the end of the course. In that period stu- 
dents are expected “to acquire a detailed knowledge of the 
content and methods of pre-school education' and to learn 
how to apply their knowledge in practice.” 

“From the very beginning pedagogy must be linked up 
with practice in the nursery-infant school. In studying 
general methods and practice of pre-school education the 
students must learn how to apply them in individual cases 
according to conditions as they exist in practice.” ^ 

The course for pedagogy is divided into sixteen themes, 
each with its allotted number of hours, totalling one hundred 
and seventy-two. 

A comparison of the time allotted to the different 
themes brings out the importance of play — ^twenty-eight 
hours, and the importance of bringing the family and the 
kindergarten together — twelve hours. The history of edu- 

1 Here used in the sense of upbringing and instruction. 

2 Programi Doshkolnikh Pedagogichiskikh Ouchdisch — Ouch- 
pcdgiz, 1946. 
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cation begins with upbringing and instruction in slave 
society and in the Middle Ages and as it develops it takes 
in all the world’s educationists, including Comenius, John 
Locke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel. Fourier. Robert Owen, 
and finally covers present-day Soviet theory and practice 
in kindergarten and school. Montessori has four hours 
given up to her out of a very concentrated course of ninety- 

’^^^ychology is given fifty-four hours and has as its tasks 
“to give students a knowledge of the basic facts of general 
psychology, to create the necessary psychological back- 
fZ the study of general P^^afiogy. the theory o 
we-school education and methods; to provide the future 
kindergarten teacher with a knowledge and comprehension 
of the most important facts in the field of ^ology of the 
pre-school age and of educational psychology 

srr.” di rsr r 

future teacher an understanding ^ it tn the Dsvcholog^' 

the valuable practical knowledge relating to the psycholog> 

of the pre-school child.” 

Art and handwork is taken throughout the three years 
and has two hundred and eighty-two hours allocated to it 
of which fifty hours are given to theory and the rest to 
practice Theory includes study of Russian and foreign 
artists Practice include drawing, modelling, applique 
wo^k making toys and educational aids from the varied 
materials locally available, also shadow theatre and pup- 
petry sew ngaL embroidery, painting and sculpture. 

Music, tfken over the whole course, has an allocation 
of two hundred and seventy-nine hours. It mcludes choral 
work rhythmics, a knowledge of the work of “"iposers, 
music reLing, methods of music trammg in the kinder- 
garten and pllying a musical instrument (piano or national 
fnstrumentK Eve^ student receives at least one twenty- 
minute music lesson a week, and must practice at least 
thirty minutes daily. To supplement the teaching of music 
instrLental, vocal and dance circles are organised which 
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provide lecture-concerts, musical evenings, and evenings for 
students’ amateur performances. An essential part of the 
training is the class visit to the opera and concerts, and class 
listening to musical programmes on the radio. 

Space does not permit a detailed description of all the 
subjects taken in the course. Only those considered of par- 
ticular interest have been touched on. 

The tasks of school practice are “to deepen and streng- 
then the theoretical knowledge, to train the student in 
observation and analysis of the work with children; to 
prepare the student for her work, to strengthen the 
student’s love for children and respect for the teaching 
profession.” ® 

School practice takes place in the second half of the 
first year and is continued throughout the course. It consists 
of observation — throughout the course — trial lessons, one 
day’s practice, and three weeks’ uninterrupted teaching 
practice. 


THE SYLLABUS FOR THE PEDAGOGY COURSE 


What Pedagogy Teaches 2 

Purpose and Tasks of Communist Education 4 

The USSR System of Education 2 

Pre-School Education, its development and significance 3 
Education in the Creche 3 

Tasks, Content and Principles of Pre-school Education 10 
The Kindergarten Teacher 4 

Physical Training 6 

Play 28 

Occupations in tl.« Kindergarten 6 

Training for friendliness in the Kindergarten 3 

Training a Sei*se of Order 6 

Character Training 4 

Training Habits of Work 4 

Nature and Surroundings Study 6 

Native Language 4 

Development of Primary Mathematical Concepts 10 

Aesthetic Training 4 

Festivals and Entertainments * 5 


hours. 




>9 


99 

99 


99 


99 


^ Ibid. 
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12 ” 

Planning and Records 
The Kindergarten and the Family 
The Organisation and Administration of the 
Kindergarten 

Basic Principles and Content of Work in the ^ 

Primary School ^ 

The Kindergarten and the School ^ 

Pre-examination Revision 

The introduction of the universal Ten-Year School will 
affect the course. Like the Teacher Schools for training 
primary school teachers these training schools will become 
two-year training colleges for nursery kindergarten. Since 
the secondary education level will henceforth be reached in 
. school, the colleges will concentrate on the professional 
training. Thus the pedagogy course is not likely to be 

changed much. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


General Education 


BUILDINGS 

The school buildings are exceedingly varied. They range 
from the large one-room village school of pre-Revolution 
days to the very fine three-storeyed modern buildings with 
a look of great dignity and purpose. Because the problem 
of accommodation has been urgent ever since the Revolu- 
tion, building could never keep pace with demand, and time 
and labour were economised on finish and details. A 
country school of the smallest type — one class-room — is 
generally spacious, fresh, clean and attractive, if not yet 
always well equipped. The school may even be a tent as 
is the case with the still existing nomads who move with 
their flocks in the spring, but it will be hygienic and as 
attractive as conditions permit. 

In the period when a great drive was made to have 
universal junior secondary education and a sufficient supply 
of Senior Secondaiy Schools in all cities, rural centres, and 
industrial settlements, schools were built without assembly 
halls, a condition which was tolerated but not welcomed by 
the staffs. Normally schools will have, in addition to class- 
rooms, cloak-rooms and offices and in the case of the secon- 
dary schools, an assembly hall and a dining-room for each 
educational stage. In the secondary schools there is 
always a spacious well-filled library which may number 
several thousands of volumes. In the poorest primary 
school the library may consist only of a number of shelves. 
On each floor of the Seven- and Ten-Year School it is custo- 
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mary to have wide corridors which are used in inclement 
weather tor recreation during breaks. They are also used 
as exhibition space by history, geography or other teachers. 
There is a room for the Head and one for the staff, and often 
an additional room with education material either made by 
the staff, or newly acquired by the school. Here, discussions 
in methods are held by the staff. Quite often there is a 
specially equipped room for films. Excellently equipped 
laboratories for the sciences are found m all modern— and 
in manv old— buildings. Gymnasiums have been mcreasmg 
in number. Subject rooms are appearing m some schools 
but there are no special art rooms or music rooms in the 
general school. All schools are equipped for wireless. A 
Koneers’ room, that is. a large club room that serves as the 
head-Kjuarters of the school Pioneer organisation, is to be 

found in every secondary school. 

Repairs and redecorations are carried out yearly before 
the new autumn term begins. During and soon after the 
war owing to the acute shortage of labour, this was in a 
larger measure carried out by parents. Russians consider 
it shocking to allow children to return to a dirty school. 
Peeling paint would certainly arouse the wrath of someone 
concerned with the school. They are very fond of puttmg 
up curtains to the class-room windows and when flowers are 
out of season there are always plants. The curtains are 
quite often made and embroidered or stencilled by the 
mothers. More and more schools are once again having 
workshops for woodwork, metalwork cobbling and similar 
manual Ltivities. With the re-introduction of polytechni- 
sation work-rooms and workshops will be an essential part 
of all schools. School playgrounds are being enlarged and. 
wherever possible, plots of ground are provided nature 
work. Rural schools must by decree have a considerable 

plot of land for practical work. i 

The small school, which may have only thirty children, 
or even less, is a serious problem in the Soviet Union One 
solution adopted is the boarding school, but this is not liked 
for children under ten. Another solution is the fusion of 
Zo small schools with the provision of transport where 
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necessary. Thus in 1952-53, 2,092 small schools were fused. 
Speaking on the fipancial allocation to education in this 
year’s budget (1955), at the 2nd Session of the Supreme 
Soviet, Zverev, the Minister of Finance, stated that he was 
against the compulsory fusion of small schools. “Experi- 
ence shows that the majority of small schools must not be 
shut. There must be an individual approach to each case. 
In Daghestan, for example, a southern Autonomous Repub- 
lic the schools are one and a half to two miles apart, yet 
they must not be joined up, because they are separated by 
mountains and ravines. To join these schools is to keep the 
children illiterate. There are similar conditions in parts 
of Siberia and elsewhere.” It appears quite a simple matter 
in the Soviet Union. If it is necessary to have a school to 
ensure education, then a school must be pro\nded,whatever 
it costs and whatever the difficulties. 


THE STAFF 

There are rural schools — comparatively few today — 
still so small that one teacher takes all the four classes of 
the primary stage. This applies to all those schools where 
the numbers are under thirty. The teacher works six hours 
a day instead of the normal four hours, and is paid accord- 
ingly. The instructions dealing with staffing state: “the 
best teachers must be selected for such schools.” There are 
more rural schools which are staffed by two teachers, one 
of whom has responsibility for the school. In these schools 
one teacher takes Classes I and III and the other II and IV, 
going up with them, so that the following year the order is 
reversed. Next in size are the rural schools with four 
teachers, but with numbers not sufficient to warrant a Head. 
In such cases one of the staff is given a Head’s responsibility 
for which too there is additional pay. The full-complement 
primary school has a Head and four teachers. In the 
Junior and Senior Secondary Schools in addition to the 
Head and subject teachers, there is an instruction super- 
visor who teaches part of the time. The really important 
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work of this member of the staff is concerned with raising 
the standard of teaching and of work by the children. Often 
the instruction supervisor will carry on experiments within 
the school in the teaching of some subject. During the 
shortage of specialised teachers some of these supervisors 
may be attached to two or more schools for their particular 
subject. The secondary schools have, in addition to the 
teaching staff, a secretary, book-keeper, cook and other 
kitchen staff, and a business manager concerned with the 
economics of school administration. There are at presen l 
forty pupils in a class and this obtains throughout the whole 
of the secondary school, with the exception of Class X 
where thirty-five is the maximum number. In this class 
there may be twenty-five in the smaller secondary schools. 
It is agreed that forty is not an ideal number but it is con- 
sidered preferable to have forty than to deny children 
secondary education. The first education decrees after the 
Soviets came to power laid down twenty-five as the maxi- 
mum number for any class. That could only have been put 
into practice at the cost of considerable delay in achieving 
universal compulsory education up to fifteen years, and was 
therefore waived for the time being. There is every expec- 
tation that in future it may be reached. 

There is a School Staff Committee (School Pedagogic 

Council) which covers all the staff and meets regularly. 
This is the body whose approval must be obtained before a 

recommendation for temporary exclusion from ^ 

be put before the local education authority. It likewise 
makes recommendations for awards to pupils and awards 
and state recognition for good services to members of its 
staff. In addition to the School Pedagogic Council covering 
everybody there are subject committees consisting of tea- 
chers of the same or related subjects. 


regime 

The school has a six-day week and the number of hours 
worked per day by pupils increases with the educational 
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stages, the primary having the lowest, the senior the highest 
(see below). The Head always does some teaching for 
which payment is made on the appropriate scale. 

During the war particularly, teachers had and some 
times still continue to have many responsibilities outside 
the class-room. These are voluntary, but may be paid. 
Marking books in the three senior forms receives extra 
payment. Many extraneous duties have been taken over 
by the parents’ council, freeing the staff for its proper task. 
Some of these are described in the chapter “Home and 
School.” 

It is true to say that in school time teachers have no 
non-academic duties to perform. After school it is a matter 
of choice. 

School feeding became universal during the war. This 
is normally a hot lunch— comparable to English school 
dinners — taken about noon or earlier. It is customary for 
Soviet children to have dinner at home after school, any 
lime from three to five p.m. During the war, and today 
with mothers absent, many schools are providing dinner 
as well as lunch. For other children many cities have orga- 
nised special children’s restaurants. School meals are paid 
for by the parents, except in needy cases or where there 
are very large families. During the war the children of 
serving men or women received free meals, and since the 
war children of men fallen in the war or disabled continue 
to do so. Most city schools have a buffet where buns, milk, 
sweets or fruit •• \ay be bought in the mid-morning break. 

All schools have circles for leisure activities which are 
closely linked up with class work. These may or may not 
be taken by the teachers; their services are sometimes re- 
cognised by payment, but there is no general ruling. 

School begins at oghl-thirty or nine a.m., according to 
district arrangements, and finishes at twelve-thirty or one 
p.m. for primary pupils, and at two or two-thirty p.m. for 
the rest. In 1944 physical exercises for fifteen minutes 
before school became compulsory for Junior and Senior 
Secondary Schools, except in particularly cold or stormy 
weather. Physical training leaders (pupils) who take the 
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exercises under the supervision of the physical training 
instructor and with the class teacher present, were asked 
to keep a register of attendance, and they and the class 
teachers made every effort to see that all children are pre-> 
sent at least twenty minutes before school begins to allow 
for these exercises. 

Morning assembly is not yet regularly practised in 
Soviet schools, though I have met it in some places, nor is 
there a general assembly before school is dismissed. Holi- 
days follow the general continental European pattern for 
the pupils. In addition to the summer vacation there are 
two short holiday periods of two weeks each, in the spring 
and winter, which includes the New Year period. The 
summer holidays are three months — June, July and August 
—for kindergartens and Primary and Junior Secondary 
Schools, and for all except the Tenth Class in the Senior 
Secondary School for whom the matriculation diploma 
examination covers a period from May 20th to June 25th. 
Classes IV to IX now have exams beginning on June 1st. 

The school, of whatever stage, is generally linked by a 
system of adoption with some organisation outside. Every 
school has a patron which in industrial areas is generally a 
factory or trade union, in rural areas a collective farm, state 
farm or machine and tractor station. It may also be a 
theatre, a scientific association or army unit. In its turn the 
school becomes a patron of a factory, a ship, a children s 
home and so on. As a patron, the school may arrange for 
the lunch-hour entertainments, provide talks, give readings 
and help the factorv with publicity for industrial campaigns. 
It may look after children of the factory workers who need 
help. During the war the school child played a great part 
in whiling away the tedium in hospitals. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL (SEVEN TO ELEVEN YEARS) 

Because pre-school education is not compulsory it hap- 
pens that very many seven-year-olds arrive at school 
ignorant of the three R’s. This applies in the mam to 
remote and sparsely populated places. Elsewhere, even if 
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the child is at home, efforts are made by the parents to 
provide the rudiments of at least reading and writing. 

It is the general custom to celebrate the day before 
school begins as a school festival during which children 
receive gifts. On the first day the new pupils are treated as 
guests. They are conducted round the school, introduced to 
the classes, are shown experiments in the laboratories and 
altogether are made to feel that school has exciting possi- 
bilities. . 

In the primary school a teacher takes all the subjects 

and goes up with the class. The curriculum includes Rus- 
sian language (which covers reading and writing as well 
as elementary grammar), arithmetic, physical education, 
art, music for Classes I to III. In Class IV, history, geo- 
graphy and nature study are added. In Classes I to III 
there are four lessons a day of 45 minutes each, which 
allowing for breaks make a 24 hour week. Class IV has 26 
lessons a week. There is a five to ten minutes break bet- 
ween lessons and a 20 minutes break in the middle of the 
morning. Class V onwards has 32 lessons a week. 

Soviet children do not escape homework. It begins 
with Class I where children are expected to give one to one 
and a half hours a day. The time increases as the pupil 
goes up in the school until in Class X, as in an Upper Sixth 
in England, it may take three hours or more. Just before 
the war, in response to complaints that too much was de- 
manded from boys and girls, the practice of homework was 
being discussed and there were indications that the time 
would be reduced. This has in fact been done already in 
a number of schools. The time-tables were reorganised in 
the 1944-45 school year. As stated previously nature study, 
history and geography are no longer taken as subjects in 
the first three classes, they are covered by reading which 
comes under Russian or other native language. This sub- 
ject is by far the most important in the primary stage for 
it is held that the ability to express oneself both on paper 
and orally is an essential for serious work in the future in 
any field economic, industrial, political, scientific or artistic. 

The 1954-55 reorganisation is dealt with later. 
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Next in importance to language at this stage comes 
arithmetic. In 1946 a foreign language was introduced for 
Class III and was expected to become universal in all 
schools. Except as an experiment in a selected number of 
schools until that date foreign languages began only in 
Class V. They still do so in the majority of schools. 

In Russian or other native language, great importance 
is attached to enlarging the vocabulary. This is linked with 
spelling and reading, and the elementary grammar arising 
out of the use of phrases. The following is an example of 
the syllabus in Class I (seven-year-olds) in this subject. 
By the end of the year (at eight years) pupils are expected 
to have learnt to write, to know when to use full stops and 
capitals, to be able to divide words into syllables, to know 
the use of three particularly difficult vowels and of the soft 
sign at the end or in the middle of a word (all difficult mat- 
ters in the Russian language), and to be conversant with 
other difficult word combinations. Finally, they must be 
able to complete a sentence, to form sentences and write 
or say short connected passages as answers to questions^ 
They must spell correctly within the limits of their acquired 
knowledge. Throughout the whole four-year course gram- 
mar in accordance with an established syllabus is taught 
but not as a separate subject-it arises logically and natur- 
ally out of the learning of the language. 

The time given to physical training, art and music 

appears very little for the primary stage age group. One 
shLld however bear in mind the very considerable addi- 
tional time spent on these subjects in 
blishments and school clubs during term and particular^ 

""T, ,f “SS. y... >>.= 

nation for the next stage, the first serious examination to 
be taken. 

the middle stage-junior secondary school 

This stage consists of three classes-V, VI and Vll-all 
with iectlit teachers, Russian or native language, m- 
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eluding literature, still plays the predominant role in the 
time-table, and a European foreign language receives more 
attention. Additional subjects in the curriculum are alge- 
bra, geometry and trigonometry. Constitution of the USSR 
(taken in one year only), physics, chemistry and draughts- 
manship (design) which later replaces art in Class VI. 
After the 1946 decree which abolished military training, 
physical training had less time and a foreign language 
or Russian had more. 

It should be noted that all children take all the subjects 
in the curriculum and they are all expected to complete the 
same syllabus. Grading is according to age. The teacher 
is expected to find ways and means of helping the backward 
to reach the pass standard. Individual help is given where 
necessary both by the teacher and by bright pupils. There 
is provision for taking the transfer examination again in 
August in case of failure. Where the failure is serious the 
pupil remains a second year, while provision is made for 
the very bright pupils to go on further. In exceptional 
cases such as that of a boy or girl showing brilliant mathe- 
matical or other gifts, a professor of the subject may be 
called in and special provision made. 

The conclusion of Class VII will by 1960 be another 
transfer stage for all the pupils. In the meantime many 
will temporarily finish general education at fourteen plus. 
Selection for future careers will continue to take place at 
this stage until 1960. Every profession, every trade requires 
a period of training in some educational establishment or 
other. The transfer or passing out examination is taken by 
all pupils in Class VIT. Unless they can successfully take 
the examination again in August, those who fail must stay 
another year. For those who pass, the stream along which 
they go depends on the pupil’s wishes, on his interests and 
special aptitudes, on the local environment, to a certain 
measure on the immediate needs of the country and on 
many other less tangible factors. 

There is discussion with the class teacher about the 
choice of a career. Old pupils return to the school and 
describe their work and answer the questions put to them 
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by the pupils. Representatives from different edueationai 

establishments are invited to talk to the pupds 

In July and August walls are placarded with advert se- 

ments such as “The Clothing Technicum will be 
students on ” In buses and trains and in the pi ess the 

nupUs read advertisements from the different estabhsh- 

ments These they will discuss with parents and teachers. 

“rsities and particularly -ng'e-faculty mstitu^es^oj^ the 

different ministries adveid.se in the s 

followed by acquaintance with the 

leavers when possible siucie ctaff 

different kinds of institutes and he or she 

Whatever work a boy or girl ^ 

may pursue f';;^'';";„h1hreTening"courses: or through them 
Sr e^reiy different work or for a new profession. 

THE SENIOR STAGE-SENIOR SECONDARY SCHOOL 
(FOURTEEN TO SEVENTEEN OR EIGHTEEN YEARS) 

until there are m": mSe^ 

ally gifted and those branch of learning, 

who wish later jhe school itself. All impils 

There is no ,he same subjects irrespective 

attending the ‘ ^hev all do geo.graphy in Classes 

of their future specialit>. . phemislrv all do a l‘orcn;n 

VHI and IX^ all do physics an«^^^^ 

language. For these p P 

university or „<,t graduates (internal or ex- 
ternlir orinstUut: ‘ of Education are expected to work to 

achieve this qualification. somewhat from the previous 
The curriculum d^e hterature) . is added to 

stage. Russ'an <1“"^ « includes world literature, 

history of I'terature^ wh h 

Arithmetic and art were ^ . f?eo£?raphv are dropped 

middle stage. General science and geography ^ 

in Class X. The remaining subjects for the 
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pupils are mathematics, history, physics, chemistry, a 
foreign language, literature, physical training, draughts- 
manship and astronomy. In girls’ schools, housecraft and 
elementary child psychology are taken. Logic was intro- 
duced in 1948. 

A decree of March 15, 1947, introduced shorthand in 
fifty schools of the RSFSR to begin with Class VIII. Another 
decree in August of the same year introduced Latin first in 
a selected number of Senior Secondary Schools, starting in 
September 1948. They are four schools in Moscow, two in 
Leningrad, three in Saratov, Sverdlovsk and Kazan. The 
curriculum like everything else is subject to change and 
as may be seen is generally introduced gradually. The 
length of the school day does not increase therefore there 
are time-table adjustments. 

The annual apportionment of time in the senior stage 
allows for new developments. 

In a number of girls’ schools in cities a new class, Class 
XI, was organised in 1947 for the training of teachers for 
kindergartens and primary schools. This, a temporary 
measure, was one of the many ways used for solving the 
problem of the shortage of teachers. 

In rural Junior and Senior Secondary Schools, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary time-table, by the decree of 1942, two 
hours a week must be devoted to agricultural education 
(not to be confused with training for agriculture) . The 
purpose of the course as stated in the decree is (a) “to pro- 
vide the pup Is with the elements of agricultural knowledge 
and the skills essential for intelligent and satisfactory work 
on a farm; (b) to strengthen and extend the knowledge of 
the elements of science given in school; (c) to inculcate an 
interest in and love for agricultural life and work.” The 
syllabus covers plant cultivation, the care of farm animals, 
and the practical use of agricultural machinery. This course 
is in fact an extension and practical application of the 
chemistry, natural science, physics and mathematics 
which have their place within the ordinary time-table and 
it serves as the preparation for the training for a farm life. 

The pupils do practical work on the school plot which 
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varies in size from half an acre to five acres. These plots 
often play the additional role of experimental stations for 
improvement of strains and the introduction of new cul- 
tures on the surrounding collective farms. These mutual!} 
beneficial activities help to bind the school and the rural 
community closely together. Regional study in rural areas 
is the basis for geography, history and much else, and acts 
as a stimulus to learning in all subjects. 

There are rural schools like the Atmis Junior Second- 
ary School in the Penza Region, where regional study has 
resulted in the creation of a regional museum with sections 
for minerals, plants, insects, soil and local folk-lore and 
historical documents. It became so famous that it has now 
been declared a State Regional Museum to be maintained 
by the government. In addition to the museum, the Atmis 
School set up a meteorology station which grew out of their 
studies of the weather. This has now become part of the 
meteorological service of the USSR Academy of Science. 
Not all rural schools are as fortunate as the Atmis in then 
Head, but the drive to make rural education vigorous, alive 
to local needs, and an inspiration to local life continues witli 


increasing momentum. 

At the end of Class X all those who have recen ed not 
less than three out of five marks for all subjects m he 
year’s work and five for conduct have the f 

matriculation diploma. The compulsory ^ 

examination are Russian grammar, 

mathematics, physics, chemistry, h'story " ^ ^ 

historv of the USSR and modern (world) history and 
foreign language. In Russian grammar, literatuie and 
mathematics® the examination is both oral and written^ In 
the remaining subjects the examination is -ly. Thrs 

explains why the examination requires o much tune ) 

The introduction of new subjects is to crou d 

time-table and make too teachers and some 

Steetr^rs^urutes :hich schools have to c^ver are 
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In response to the agitation, measures are being taken. 
Already syllabuses have been simplified and cut. Now it is 
planned, as soon as conditions permit it, to extend the school 
period to eighteen, that is to add another class to the Senior 
Secondary School. Georgia has already put the plan into 
operation. The extra year will allow the secondary course 
to be completed at a more leisurely pace, and give ample 

time for recreation and avoid cramming. 

It seems appropriate here to deal with the changes 

introduced into Soviet education by the decree of July 
1954. I can do no better than give the decrees on 
curricula and syllabus for primary, Seven-Year and Ten- 
Year Schools as published in Uochitelskaya Gazeta of July 

17. 1954, slightly edited. 

“In accordance with the directives of the 19th Com- 
munist Party Congress on the change-over to full ten-year 
education and on polytechnisation, the RSFSR Ministry oi 
Education together with the RSFSR Academy of Pedago- 
gical Science, completed the work for the compilation of 
the new education plan and the new syllabuses for the 
various grade schools. They took into consideration the 
necessity of lessening the heavy burden of work to which 
pupils were subject. The new plan and new syllabuses are 
to begin in the new school year 1954-55.” 

THE SCHOOL EDUCATION PLAN FOR 1954-55 

I. The new plan is to he introduced in classes I to IV in 

1954-55. 

It is characterised by the following features. 

1) The total number of hours per week for each class 
remains as set out in the decree of Sovnarkom and 
of the C.C. of the Communist Party in 1936 which 
provided 24 hours for Classes I, II, and III, 26 hours 
for Class IV and 32 hours for Classes V onward. 

2) Arising from the decrease in the content of the new 
syllabus for Russian language, the new plan pro- 
vides a total of 48 hours per week for the primary 
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school. For Classes I, II and III it is 13 hours a 
week and for Class IV, 9 hours a week. Out of the 
13 hours for the first three classes one hour a week 
is given to writing. Class V retains the previous 
number of hours for Russian, that is ^ P^r week^ 
while for reading an hour has been cut and 

now 3 a week. ^ 

1 spv 0 n hours ^ wosk 

ExDeriencG shows that tne 

allotted to arithmetic in Classes I to V was not 
worth while since the benefit from two arithmetic 

^u^cTtfe^o^urra w::f “ "umcrnt LT the 

new syllabus. 

Because of the considerable decrease in the sylla- 
buses for USSR history, geography, and nature 
study in Class IV, two hours per week have been 
allotUd to these subjects. Class V has three hours 
week for history as the course m ancient 

history will be taken in one year instead of one 
and a half years as previously. 

To achieve preparation for labour the new plan 
envisages the introduction of handwork for Classes 

^ T rf a’nTrschr w^ktyr a: 

„d m C1.B V, two h.™. 

Local education authorities and Heads of 
schools must take all steps to provide their schoo.s 
in 1954-55 with everything necessary for preparation 
for work. In those schools where it does not appea. 
Inssible to provide for any particular aspect of 
Lndwork, the consequent free time available can 
be used as follows:- Class I and II. reading Child- 
s’s literature, nature observation, excursions, 
etc Class III and IV on Russian language. For 
Class V in schools where there is a school plot but 
norvet any workshop, the free time is to be spent 
on the plot and in the reverse case the time is to 
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be spent in the workshop. Only in those cases 
where there is yet neither school plot nor workshop 
may Class V spend the time, as one hour on Russian 
and one hour on arithmetic. 

6) The time for physical education for Classes I and 
II is increased from one to two hours a week. 

11. Classes VI to X will work on the existing plan with the 

following changes. 

1) Class VII has a new chemistry syllabus with two 
hours a week instead of two and a half, the free 
half hour is given to geography so that this sub- 
ject now has three hours a week for this class. 

2) Following the considerable cuts in the syllabuses 
for psychologj*^ and logic and in view of the need 
for an increase in time for laboratory and practical 
work in physics and chemistry, Class IX has been 
allocated three hours a week for physics and one 
hour for psychology, while Class X has five hours 
a week for chemistry, four hours for physics and 
one hour for logic. 

THE NEW CURRICULUM FOR 1954-55 

This includes all subjects as before for Classes I to IV 
and for the rest is as follows: — 


Russian Language 

Class V to VII 

Literature Reading 


V 

Literature 


VIII to X 

Arithmetic 

n 

V 

Ancient History 


V to VI 

The Middle Ages 


VI to VII 

Soviet Constitution 

ft 

VII 

Physics 

ft 

VII to X 

Chemistry 


VIII 

Astronomy 


X 

Psychology 


IX 

Logic 

>9 

X 

Phj'sical Education 

>9 

V to X 

Art 

99 

V to VI 

Drawing 

ff 

VII to VIII 


$ 
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In addition to these changes there has been general 
improvement in the curriculum for modern and Soviet 
history (Classes VIII to X) , economic geography of the 
USSR and other countries (Classes VII to IX) botany 
(Classes V to VI), fundamentals of Darwinism (Class IX) 
and foreign languages (Classes V to X) . There are new 
syllabuses for handwork and practical work of t e sc oo 

experimental plot (Class V) . further 

The introduction of the new syllabuses and the further 

improvement of existing ones will help towards the im 

provement of attainment in all classes m all subjects, 

^ The new syllabuses for physics, chemistry, biology. 

geojaphy and technical drawing are more fundamentalb 
geograp^ ana i^ugiy the case with teaching the 

concern^ than was P laws of the subject to industry 

application of the scm 

and agriculture. Likew t" ^ polytechnical character. 

with practical skills and habits of a 

The introduction this ye f h^^^ 

facing them today, the . makes possible a 

The new physical f-at.on^yllabus 

Vi. •- 

aesthetic cdurahom available for September 

New tex Others have had to continue using 

1954 for some classes^ ^Ot 

the old ones. By reading and for grammar for the 

have new text-books fo ^ ® ^ problems book for 

%“ T cts V i X S h... .V 

Class II. t:ias e the different classes, 

syllabuses ‘" all the ^ ji^huses will be a lessening of 
One result of tbe to cope. 

the burden of work ^ jn^^lLses I to IV envisages 

For a’rample, Russian g grammar, writing 

a considerable decreas ^ 

to trTaught in Class IV in history, geography and nature 
study. 
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Russian in Classes V to VII has been relieved of un- 
necessary grammar theory. The new syllabuses and text- 
books contain only that which is necessary for an intelligent 
learning of spelling. Less reading matter to be mastered 
has been given in literary readers for Classes V to VII and 
literature for Classes VII to X. The syllabuses for ancient 
history and for the Middle Ages have been cut by 20 to 25 
per cent. Subject after subject has received its cuts. Many 
grammar rules have been removed from the primary school 
syllabus and percentages have been dropped from arith- 
metic. 

A simpler, shorter, elementary information course re- 
places the former teaching in Soviet history, geography, 
and nature study for Class IV (ten-year-olds) . Reading 
class lessons, excursions, etc., are the means to be used. For 
Class I play is to have a greater part in physical education. 
The art syllabus is to be related to the age of the pupil and 
singing is to be made easier. Singing from notes is to begin 
in Class 11 (8 years) instead of Class I. 

Manual work in Class I to IV is to include work with 
paper, cardboard, cloth, wood, wire, metal, etc., as well as 
the care of indoor flowers, vegetables, decorative bushes 
and animals. 


CLASSES V TO X 

The new syllabuses for Classes V to VII (11 to 14 years) 
for Russian language are distinguished by greater precision 
and at the same time by a decrease in content for separate 
themes. To ensure exactness of knowledge a certain amount 
of theory has been retained for grammar, punctuation and 
writing in the text-books for these classes with far more 
exercises. Class VI will take morphology in part one of the 
text-book and Class VII will finish the syntax in part two. 
From the syllabus for Darwinism all disputed, unsettled 
questions have been removed. The necessity for employing 
regional study in geography is underlined. 

For the 11- to 12-3''ear-oids more physical geography at 
the expense of economic geography is being given; while 
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the political and economic structure of countries abroad are 
to be replaced by the study of the political map of the world. 

Soviet constitution has had such themes as “The General 
Conception of State and Law” cut as too difficult for 14-year- 
olds. For astronomy in Class X (17-year-olds) spherical 
astronomy has been removed. 

The vocabulary required for English, French and Ger- 
man by the end of the secondary school has been reduced 
from 3,500 words to 2,500. More thoroughness is demanded 

now. 

In physical education for Classes V to X greater atten- 
tion is to be paid to sport, while gymnastics and light athle- 
tics are to be separate sections. The standard fixed by GTO 
(ready for labour and defence), is to be the test for success- 
ful attainment and is introduced for the first time for 

gymnastics. 

The new syllabus for drawing for Classes VII and VIIl 
cuts out life drawing and technical designing and gives the 
time to the study of surfaces and space. Compulsory prac- 
tical work has been somewhat reduced. 

In the non-Russian schools teaching in 1954-55 will bj 
carried on according to the accepted plan, used in the pre- 
vious year, for each Autonomous Republic and Autonomous 
Region. At the discretion of their Ministers of Education 
one hour a week is to be given to handwork in Classes I to IV. 

The implementation of the decree in the first year 
showed the need for further discussion and adaptation so 
that further slight changes will be introduced. They are all 
designed for one end. to improve the all-round education and 
to ensure that what is taught in the school is thoroughly 
learnt to give better preparation for entry into life, whether 
it be in a factory or on a farm. More time is allowed for the 
children, especially the older ones, for leisure activities. 

The issue however, is not simply one of cutting the 
amount to be learnt. The end will only be achieved by im- 
proved teaching, particularly by an activisation of teaching 
methods In the greater free time allowed reading allied to 
the -subjects is to be encouraged. To this end the Ministry 
of Education has the task of preparing a small library for 
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pupils’ out-of-school reading on the most attractive and 
interesting as well as on the most difficult fields of science, 
technology and art. It is equally necessary to provide the 
teacher with the books that will help to enlarge knowledge 
and aid him or her in the explanation of new material in a 
text-book. 

It is proposed that the full transition to the new educa- 
tion plan shall be completed in three years. 

The improvement of upbringing and discipline is the 
second major task facing educationists. It is repeated that 
as secondary school leavers will now go not only to the 
university and technicum, but also directly into production, 
the school must inculcate a love of work, and a respect for 
work, and train the ability to work. 


That there should still exist in some places an under- 
estimation of the importance of upbringing and character 
training is regarded as intolerable. There are some places 
where not enough attention is paid to the creation of a 
healthy, close-knit school and class community; to the im- 
provement of the Pioneer organisation and to a proper orga- 
nisation of the school regime. Similarly there is a neglect in 
some places of the home and school relationship. Physical 
and aesthetic education needs to be improved in some places. 

It is insisted that there should be much better use made 
of the Komsoxnol and Pioneer Youth organisations in a 
children’s community. Every Head and teacher, every 
inspector and chief of an LEA must absorb the idea that a 
Soviet school cannot successfully solve the problem of com- 


munist upbringing without creating a strong, healthy, and 
efficient community of pupils which has its support in the 
Komsomol and Pioneer school organisation. 


The school is faced with the task of re-educating the 
psychology of the pupils to be ready and fit to play their part 
successfully in the development of their country on new 


levels, spiritual and material. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


Special Type Schools 


gifted 


Y^r\ nther large cities of the Soviet Union, 
Ik the who show at an early 

there are speci . . , gifted in music, in art and in danc- 
age that they are h g y sections for children from 

ing. These sc o^ Secondary Schools, which 

distant places^ They ^ of general secondary education, 
give the ordinary particular talents. 

plus situated as closely as possible to the 

The schools narticular art. the music schools 

adult institution o schools near an Insti- 

near a conserva oire rj^is’facilitates the employment of 

tute of Art. the adult institute in 
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borne by the collective farm. Should it turn out at the 
completion of the middle stage — fourteen years — that the 
early promise is not being fulfilled and that though talent 
is there it is not exceptional, until the completion of the 
re-organisation of education — 1960 — the pupil passes into a 
music or art technicum to train for general work in the 
profession. The education, and the board when necessary, 
are free in these schools. There is little uniformity about 
these special schools. They are expected, however, to cover 
the common syllabus for ordinary subjects. In all other res- 
pects they are very individual. 

The Moscow Art School may be cited as one type that 
takes children from the primary school — at eleven years — 
and keeps them until they are eighteen. It has two depart- 
ments, painting and sculpture, the latter opened in 1945. 
The school day here lasts from six to eight hours. Through- 
out the course general education receives the major appor- 
tionment of time, which, however, becomes progressively 
less, as the pupils go up the school. It begins in Class IV 
with twenty-eight hours a week for general education and 
eight for the special subjects, and changes until the propor- 
tion is twenty-four hours for general and eighteen for 
special subjects in Class VII. The school holds weekly 
exhibitions, on Saturdays, of the best work done at home 
during the week. In this school, a Saturday concert has 
become a tradition. The best executants in music and 
drama, as well as authors and poets, accept the school’s 
invitation and perform at these concerts. 

It is a firm principle of Soviet education that the highly 
gifted should also be good all-round citizens, interested iu 
other fields of activity besides their own. Hence the insist- 
ence on the norma] standard for general education. The 
children are encouraged to join the ordinary clubs in the 
Pioneer Palaces so as not to become a segregated class. 

SCHOOLS FOR DEFECTIVES 

Great progress has been made in the post-revolution 
years in education for defectives. Basic to all this work is 
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research into causes particularly intd those of mental 
defects. Second comes research into methods, stressing the 
right approach, and content of this particular education. 

The Institutes of the Brain both in Leningrad and 
Moscow have departments for research into mental retarda- 
tion of children. In the Institute of Pediatrics, the institute 
where children’s doctors and specialists are trained, the 
Department of Child Development also carries on research. 
It is further carried on for the early years— birth to three 
— in the appropriate sections of the Scientific Research In- 
stitute of Mother and Child Welfare. In addition, the 
Academy of Educational Science in Moscow has an Institute 
of Defectology and the Herzen Pedagogical Institute also 
has a department for this. 

The aims of the education of defectives everywhere, are 
to make the pupils as nearly normal as possible, to give 
them a feeling of being part of the general community, to 
equip them to be self-supporting as far as possible, and 
certainly in the case of physical defectives to encourage any 
inclination to further education by providing every possible 

facility. 

There are special schools for the deaf and dumb and for 
the blind. I have no personal acquaintance with the latter, 
but some of the deaf and dumb schools I knew very well. 
In 1954 there were 35 such schools. 

For the deaf and dumb children under seven, there are 
kindergartens. The numbers in a group are small about 
twelve to fifteen. Special attention is paid to apparatus, 
didactic material and the appearance of the class-room. Lip- 
reading is employed, as is any method that will encourage 
even the most rudimentary speech and hearing. To help 
with latter, there is varied treatment under the doctor’s 
supervision! as well as the use of continually improving 
electrical apparatus, designed not to replace hearing but 
rather to stimulate the aural nerves. The child’s environ- 
ment is made as visually rich as possible. 

General education for defectives was compulsory up to 
sixteen years and now will be till 17 to 18. In the schools 
for the deaf and dumb every effovt^ is made to cover the 
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subjects and syllabiis of the ordinary school cuid is success- 
ful for a large proportion of the pupils. Practical work 
plays an important part, and the Junior and Senior Second- 
ary Schools have well-equipped workshops for woodwork 
and electrical work, a smithy, and, for the girls, needlework 
rooms. More time is spent on practical work in these 
schools than in the normal schooL 

Most of these schools are of the boarding type, and 
guided leisure activities (music, dramatics, dancing, hand- 
work and sport) , make their contribution to the fullness of 
life for these handicapped youngsters. 

In this stage, as in the kindergarten, ever5rthing possi- 
ble is done to give some power of speech and hearing, and 
there is a high percentage of success. The linger alphabet 
is not encouraged, lip-reading being considered preferable. 
Here there is a variety of mechanical apparatus for 
individual and group use. 

All teachers in schools for defectives are required to 
take a four-years’ training course in the special institutes 
or departments. Their salary is twenty-five per cent higher 
than that of teachers in normal schools. The classes are 
smaller, and, in theory at least, their day is shorter. In 
many of the Senior Secondary Schools, specially qualified 
members of the staff carry on experiments and investiga- 
tion, making a valuable contribution to the general store of 
knowledge and e:; rience. 

Schools for mental defectives are set up wherever 
necessary. 

A clear distinction is made between retarded children 
and defectives. The former, it turns out, are almost invaria- 
bly due to faulty environment or some remediable physical 
cause. The wrong upbringing in the home, indifference of 
parents, tension in the home, can all lead to a refusal of the 
child to understand and to learn and so become retarded. 
Inefficient teaching, a teacher’s ignorance of the child^s 
home and general environment, conflict between pupil and 
teacher, any or all of these can have the same effect. Finally 
illness, or any physical or nervous disability may lead to 
retardation. 
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When a child is backward and the teacher suspects a 
mental defect, a lengthy observation will be made by the 
teacher, the doctor, the neurologist as well as the child’s 
parents. It will be examined by any specialists deemed 
necessary. Commonsense tests are given based on the 
reactions of the normal child for that age. As in education 
generally, no standardised tests are used. As a result of 
the different medical examinations, treatment will be re- 
commended. This medical treatment may lead to obvious 
improvement in the functioning of the brain in which case 
the child will remain in the normal school. 

When examinations by the neurologist and the 
combined observation show that there is a mental defect, 
the child will be sent to a special school. This is never an 
irrevocable decision. Should continued treatment and spe- 
cial teaching lead to an improvement which makes the 
child able to follow the normal school course, he or she will 

be returned to the school. 

As may be expected, in many cases boarding schools are 
the only means of providing adequate education for such 
children. The schools are attached to the neuropathology 
department of a hospital, and all children will have periodic 
examinations and regular treatment where at all useful. 

The groups are very small and much individual work is 
done. The teacher and the Head, therefore, are expected to 
be fully cognisant of the pupils’ development, or lack of it. 

All teaching is active. Everything is learnt through 
doing. Special films are made, and projection of every type 
is employed. Of the arts, music and dancing particularlv 
are used to make life brighter. Here, again, the aim is to 
turn out these children able to support themselves and to 

deal with the daily needs of life. 

The teachers, wherever conditions make it feasible, are 

in close touch with the homes. Training parents in a right 
attitude and approach to their retarded or defective children 
is regarded as an important duty for the teacher. Educa- 
tion in all these schools is free. 

The result of the Soviet approach to retardation and 

backwardness has been very encouraging. Statistics state 
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that 90 per cent of those attending the special schools have 
gone on to a technical school or entered indxistry as normal 
people. 

For children with other kinds of physical incapacity, 
tuberculosis, rheumatism and rheumatic hearts, there are 
again special schools, called Schools for Physical Rehabili- 
tation. Of these, the most general are Forest Schools, run 
by departments of education and quite often by trade and 
professional unions, for the children of their members. 
Those run by the latter bodies generally provide treatment 
free. In the others, the parents pay for maintenance if they 
can afford it. In these schools a special regime, in which 
fresh air, diet, sleep and rest periods are the most import- 
ant factors, is planned by the doctor. The diet includes 
additional fats, milk and proteins. These schools have their 
own market gardens and orchards and are sure of a plenti- 
ful supply of fruit and vegetables.’ Very often there is a 
small farm, and cows, poultry and bees are an accepted part 
of the domestic economy. 

The curriculum is similar to that of the ordinary school, 
but the syllabus is considerably curtailed. Lessons are all 
of short duration (the maximum is thirty minutes) and 
wherever possible they are given in the open air. Here, as 
everywhere, creative self-expression through the arts is 
considered important. As these schools are in the country, 
nature study, particularly the study of birds, has a special 
place in the curriculum. 

For tubercular children, there are special open air 
schools, varying from schools for incipient T.B. to bad cases. 
The stay here ranges from six months to as long as eight 
or ten years, that is. as long as is necessary to effect a cure, 
or, alternatively, till the end of the school period — eighteen 
years. 

Education in these schools of necessity varies with the 
gravity of the disease. For walking cases, there are classes; 
for bed cases there is, where necessary, individual teaching 
such as that given to orthopaedic bed cases in the L.C.C.^s 


* This held good also of the war years. 
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Queen Mary’s Hospital for Children in Carshalton, England. 

In the Soviet Union, as elsewhere, teachers who have 
special aptitude for this work can enable handicapped 
children to go through the normal school course and to 
achieve an academic standard equal to that of any health ' 
child. 

On leaving these T.B. schools, the children continue 
under medical supervision, in their home surroundings. 
Those who leave to go into industry are directed to the 
special workshops, where the conditions of work are such 
as not merely to prevent a recurrence of an attack, but to 
help towards complete recovery, where that has not yel 
been achieved. 

labour reserve schools 

The 1940 decree (described earlier) , designed to ensure 
a reserve of trained labour, stated that one million boys 
aeed fourteen to fifteen were to be recruited for a course of 
training for the major industries, mining, building, engi- 

neering and transport. 

The methods employed to popularise this measure were 
so successful that in the first year there were twice as many 
applicants as there were places in the trade schools. After 
the first year these courses were opened to girls on the same 
conditions as boys. The upheaval caused by the war re- 
duced the numbers entering, and in 1945 it was under five 

hundred thousand. u . 

These trade schools are boarding establishments; tne 

actual training itself is carried on in special factory shop.s 
and laboratories within the works. The responsibility foi 
the boarding house and the training facilities rests ultima- 
tely with the industry for which the youths are being 
tramed, and immediately, with the particular works. The 
cost of training, board, and pupils’ clothing, is borne by the 

The course lasts two years; the pupils work a seven- 
hour day, and general education includes Russian language 
and literature, history, geography and Soviet constitution. 
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The special education is both theoretical and practical. The 
chemistry, physics and mathematics related to the indus- 
trial operations that are being learnt, and the materials 
that are being used are studied in laboratories and class- 
rooms. In addition, the trainees are given an understa nd i n g 
of the part their industry plays in the economy and deve- 
lopment of the country. In order to develop adaptability 
the pupils are taught a number of operations involving the 
use of different lathes. While on production they are paid 
at normal trade union rates, and they retain their full pay, 
which is banked for them, and which they withdraw when 
they leave. 

The boarding house has to provide facilities for recrea- 
tion, intellectual, physical and artistic. The music and 
dramatic circles are generally the most popular; chess has 
a high place, as well as sport; and literature, art and crafts, 
all play their part. The quality and quantity of this pro- 
vision for leisure naturally varies with the enthusiasm of 
the home staff and the interest taken by the factory. 

On completing the course, the trainees (now qualified; 
are directed to work for three years in an industry run by 
one of the ministries. Their military call-up is deferred. 
At the end of the three years they are free to qualify for 
a new profession, to specialise, or to take a job anywhere 
else if they so desire it. 

This method of ensuring trained workers has proved 
highly successful. This youthful labour force rendered a 
fine account of itself during the war. In addition to the 
normal day’s work these young people gave many hours 
overtime to make equipment for trade schools in newl 5 ’ 
liberated cities. By 1950 it was planned to have six thou- 
sand of these trade schools. 

There is a six months’ course for training for industry 
known as Factory Apprentice Schools. Anybody round 
about sixteen irrespective of time spent on previous educa- 
tion, who wants to go into industry" without necessarily 
acquiring a high standard of skill, is accepted for this 
course. The training is given in the factory or works, and 
is mostly practical, but includes Russian language, a sub- 
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ject that is never absent from any course. These courses 
are run by the factories and, like much other training, are 
of a temporary nature, though the contingency which has 
given rise to them may last some years. 

The Trade School No. 22 in Moscow for the training of 
metal workers may serve as an example of the serious 
approach of the best schools to this type of training for 
industry. The school has a number of shops which include 
a cold process shop, a turning machine department with 
over eighty units, a fitter’s shop with two hundred young 
workers, a fitting and moulding section with seventy-five 
young workers, and a cutting machine department for 
twenty workers. The cold process shop has over two hund- 
red educational aids of all kinds. The equipment, instru- 
ments, appliances and apparatus give it the appearance of 
an experimental engineering laboratory. It contains every- 
thing necessary for the teaching of the special technology 
of turning, cutting, drilling and planning lathes. The 
machines make it possible for instructors not only to 
demonstrate the design of the whole and of details, but also 
to explain the theory of machine tool working. In addition, 
there are appliances for testing durability, pliability and 
the tensile strength of metals. There are two special study 
rooms in the turners’ and moulding departments; there are 
rooms for the study of materials, two drawing offices a 
Physics room, two Russian language rooms, and two mathe- 
matics rooms. The class-room lesson is the basic fomi of 
teaching in the trade schools. In this school good students 
earn as much as three hundred roubles per month m their 
production practice. Below is the regime followed in Trade 

School No. 22: 


Rising 

Making beds, physical exercises, etc. 

Breakfast and free time 

Lessons (first four) including twenty 

minutes’ rest 
Lunch and free time 
Lessons (fifth and sixth) 

General or group roll call and free time 

Cultural activities 


6-30 a.m. 

6- 30 — 7-30 a m 

7- 30 — n-30 a.m. 

8-30 a.m. — 12-20p.m. 

12-20 — 2 p.m. 
2 — 3-50 n.m. 
3 -f>o — 4-.?n n.m 
4-30 — 6 p.m. 
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Homework 6 — 7-30 pjn. 

Supper and free time 7-30—8-30 p.xn. 

Evening toilet, personal needs 8-30 — 10 pm. 

Bed 10 p.m. 

Another type of special school was the Special Voca- 

tional School. Following on the liberation of large areas 
by the Red Army, education authorities were faced with the 
problem of boys and gills aged twelve to thirteen years, 
whose experience under occupation made ordinary school^ 
in their view, pointless and profitless. They • had been 
playing the part of adults, often very successfully, and now 
they were expected to sit behind desks with immature 
children. They simply ignored exhortations to attend 
school. The authorities solved the problem by setting up 
in 1943 in the Leningrad Region, twenty-three Special Voca- 
tional Schools. Their number has been increased considera- 
bly, and they may be found in other than liberated districts. 

They might be termed Junior Trade Schools. The 
entrance age was twelve. The curriculum included essen- 
tial academic subjects, Russian (language and literature), 
history, geography', and practical subjects such as engi- 
neering. building, or whatever may have been desired. The 
workshops were run like those in adult industry, with the 
necessary adjustment to youthful physique. The conditions 
of work for discipline and pay approached as nearly as 
possible those in adult factories; the pupils remained in 
these schools until they were sixteen when they entered 
industry. It was found that these schools satisfied the need 
for a serious practical purpose in life, which these young- 
sters with their war experience demanded. At the same 
time a good all-round general education was given. 

Another type of special school, which was also created 
in 1943, is the Suvorov School. This, like the Nakhimov'’ 
School, which is for the navy, was designed to solve two 
problems: to prov’ide a home and care for war orphans, and 
to train future officers in the two services. Suvorov, like 
Nakhimov, Schools are for boys only. Priority is given to 
sons of men, privates or officers who fell at the front, and 
some of those who fell fighting as guerillas. Then come boys 
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whose fathers distinguished themselves either at the front 
or as guerillas, and lastly, boys whose parents desire them 
to become officers. These schools, nine of which were set 
up in 1943, and a dozen more in 1944, vary in size from one 
hundred and fifty to five hundred pupils and serve both as 
home and school. Dormitories, halls, class-rooms, science 
laboratories and accommodation for leisure, together with 
workshops for manual work and crafts, form a self-contained 
whole. The directors of these schools are generally high- 
ranking officers. The staff includes men and women tea- 
chers, and additional men of officer rank. These latter are 
responsible for the general character training and tone, and 
each has twenty-five boys in his charge. 

Pupils are accepted at the age of eight and are given 
a nine-year course. During the war and immediately after 
an exception was made and admission was granted to a few 
boys of twelve and thirteen and even fourteen, who had 
taken an active part in the warfare. The curriculum covers 
the subjects of the ordinary school, with a slightly different 
bias. More time is given to mathematics, while foreign 
language lessons begin at eight years instead of nine years, 
as introduced in 1947. 

Singing, which is dropped from the three upper classes 
in the ordinary Senior Secondary School, is taken through- 
out the course in the Suvorov School. As soon as it is 
judged suitable, history and geography are approacheci 
from a world point of view, and not a national one. History 
includes ancient history which discusses such themes as 
“the tribal structure of Greek society in the time of Homer. 
Pupils have to explain “what they learn from the Iliad and 
the Odysseyr The Suvorov boys are expected to complete 
the ordinary ten-year course in nine years. 

As is to be expected in these schools, a study is made of 
the theory and practice of military training, and the course 
becomes more concentrated as the boys move up the school. 
Additional compulsory subjects are folk and ballroom dan- 
cing, while physical training includes riding, fencing and 

field sports. ^ 

The discipline is stricter than in the ordinary school 
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but it has to be obtained without the use of any 
special measures. Corporal punishment is prohibited here 
as elsewhere. The general school regime (there is a fixed 
duty roster in and out of the class-room), the regard in 
which these schools are held by the community, and above 
all, the quality of the teachers and others in charge are 
expected, in combination, to produce the necessary disci- 
pline. Special courses are also arranged to help the edu- 
cators in these schools. The daily free time gives scope for 
intellectual and emotional as well as physical relaxation for 
the boys. 

Not by any means do all the boys finally enter military 
or naval academies to qualify as army or naval officers. At 
the age of sixteen the choice of career is reviewed and it 
has been found that a number of boys change their minds 
and decide to enter medicine, journalism, the law, or other 
civilian professions. These go on to the appropriate techni- 
cal school to complete their training for a civilian profession. 

TECHNICUMS 

These are schools which train what in the Soviet Union 
is called a middle grade specialist. They train for industry, 
administration and arts, for education, the law and nursing; 
in fact, for any branch of the country’s life for which 
medium qualified personnel is required. They are, as 
already explained, the responsibility of the ministry, indus- 
trial trust, or any other administrative body which requires 
such trained people. For example, a mining trust which 
needs junior personnel, will set up a mining technicum; if 
the Ministry of Home Affairs needs junior legal assistants 
it will open a law technicum. A few years ago the State 
Bank discovered a shortage of engravers so it opened a 
school for engravers. Actresses, artists and musicians of 
average ability are trained in theatre, art or music techni- 
cums. A technicum trains all its pupils in one and the same 
speciality. The educational direction is controlled by the 
Ministry of Education. 

Boys and girls are accepted in technicums on successful 
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completion of the Junior Secondary Schools. The course in 
the technicum varies in length from three to four years, 
and occasionally reaches five years. 

Five per cent of the students of a technicum may, on 
successfully completing the course, apply immediately for 
admission to a university. They are accepted on the same 
conditions as pupils from the Senior Secondary School; that 
is, if they obtain the matriculation diploma and win a gold 
medal, entrance examination is waived, otherwise they 
have to sit for examination. The rest of the pupils will onl\ 
be accepted in a university or institute after they have 
done four years’ work in the profession for which they 
were trained, and after satisfying the requirements for 
entrance. The period of work is insisted upon to ensure the 
flow of skilled people into the country's organisations. 

The course in the technicum has to cover the same cur- 
riculum and syllabus in general education as that in the 
three upper forms of the Senior Secondary School, so that, 
in addition to being qualified in a particular speciality, their 
pupils’ general education is expected to reach a standard 
comparable to the English Higher School Certificate. The 
theoretical training for the speciality will be covered largely 
by the subjects already being taken. For example, in a 
nursing technicum. the necessary physiology, anatomy, 
etc., will come within the course under general science, 
while the mathematics, physics, etc., required for engineer- 
ing, will likewise come within the curriculum. It is in the 
actual syllabus that changes occur, more time being given 
to the subjects that are directly concerned with the spe- 
ciality. 

Production practice as distinct from practical work in 
the laboratory or technicum workshop on the school pre- 
mises generally begins in the third year, and is allotted 
considerable time. It is carried on in the actual place of 
work, in the hospital, engineering works, textile works or 

other appropriate organisation. 

The staff is all specialised and is expected to have uni- 
versity qualifications. The organisation, discipline, methods 
and life generally are not unlike those in the upper classes 
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of the Senior Secondary School. A little more responsibility 
is expected from the pupils, who, except for the five per 
cent, will be going out into the world, and not into a univer- 
sity as is the case at school. At seventeen to eighteen or 
nineteen years they will have responsible jobs and will play 
a practical part in the improvement of the standard of living 
for their country. 

The new type of mass technical school demanded by 
universal secondary education, which will eventually re- 
place the trade school, is already functioning in some 
numbers. In the school year 1954-55, two hundred and fifty 
of these were opened, thirteen of them are in Moscow and 
Moscow region, eleven in Sverdlovsk, ten in Leningrad and 
region, nine in Kuybishev region, seven in Gorki, seven in 
Rostov and the rest spread over the country. By the end 
of the year another two hundred such schools will have 
been built. 

The course varies from one to two years, study plans 
and syllabuses are being tested, while text-books are being 
prepared. The schools are to serve the rural as well as the 
industrial population. They are set up at an industrial 
base, at a long term construction site, at a machine-tractor 
station and at a state farm. Fifty-one of the present num- 
ber of schools will be training village youth as skilled 
workers for steam and diesel engines, as electro-mechanics 
for rural electrification and for radio and laboratory assist- 
ants for agricultural laboratories. 

Students will be accepted on completion of the second- 
ary school after passing an entrance examination. Pupils 
who matriculate with the gold or silver medal are excused 
the examination. 

These technical schools will train 76 different types of 
specialists. They will include all kinds of engineers for 
lathes, machines and engines, laboratory workers for metal 
and coke-chemical works, for the coal and oil industry and 
machine workers of all kinds. The training is to provide 
the middle grade specialist for heavy engineering for the 
chemical, construction and woodworking industries, for 
paper and power production, for rail and river transport. 
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They will also train junior technical personnel such as 
charge-hands, controllers, checkers, shop planners and 
draughtsmen, and instruct in the general technology oi 
metals, technical drawing, etc. It sounds a very full course 
and it may be necessary to make adjustments either in time 
or curriculum or both. The teachers required are highly 
trained specialists from enterprises who may need some 
training in pedagogy. 

The necessary excursions to the factory are not limited 
to a studj^ of the subject or the machines. The students 
are to get to know the factory as a whole. The patron 
factory is to be drawn into something closer and more 
active than the mere provision of equipment. The factory 
should help to inculcate a communist attitude to labour. It 
should be realised that modern work at modern machines is 
intellectual work as well as manual work. 

These schools are entirely free. Hostel accommodation 
with free board is being provided for those who live at a 
distance. All receive free clothing. Scholarships are to be 
given to all who do good work, the same amount as for the 
third year in technicums. Special care is to be paid to 
children from orphan homes and to children of war disabled. 

These technical schools are a new departure and con- 
sidered of very great importance. It is necessary to explain 
their importance to youth, to assure young people that after 
entry to industry on completion of these schools, they will 
not be denied opportunities for higher education. They will 
be able to graduate through evening or correspondence 
courses. At the same time they will be making important 
contributions to the country’s economic development. 

Technical School No. 6, in Krassnaya Presnya started 
well from the first day. Here leisure activities are going to 
be very important. On September 24th (1954) a general 
meeting of all arts circles was held. On the 27th the folk- 
instrument orchestra, the ballet circle and drama circle met. 
The next day the choir met while the 30th was a literary 
evening devoted to Ostrovsky. Many sports circles have 
now been set up. This is an indication that the technical 
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schools will not produce one-sided individuals, for good 
example spreads quickly in the Soviet Union. 

What a large factory may do in the way of educational 
provision is illustrated by the Karl Marx Factory in Mos- 
cow. It has six technical schools, a trade school, a second- 
ary school for working youth, an engineering technicum, a 
correspondence department and an industrial institute. 

Such educational Kombinats (as they are called), can 
be found run by many of the large enterprises. 

It does look as though the Soviet Unipn is on the way 
to solving the problem of having skilled workers for modem 
production who are at the same time well educated all-round 

... S! 

Citizens. 


CONTINUED EDUCATION 

Soviet continued education has little, if anything, in 
common with so-called continued education in England. The 
purpose of Soviet continued education is to provide a se- 
condary education for all the young people, whether work- 
ing in industry or in agriculture who for any reason what- 
ever were deprived of such education, without their giving 
up work. This should be of interest to India. 

The reorganisation of education already referred to 
will affect the organisation of training for industry or the 
professions. But, as this will not finally be achieved till 
1960, we shall see the old and the new side by side. Since 
the methods adopted when conditions were still more or 
less difficult should be of great interest where compulsory 
education is not universal, or where it ends at the age of 
15, I have retained the chapters in this new edition. 

Schools for continued education were created as a solu- 
tion to a war problem. After the Soviet Union was attacked, 
thousands of boys and girls left school at any age after 
twelve, in order to go into factories to help with the pro- 
duction which the country needed so desperately. It was 
not many months after June 22, 1941, that these young- 
sters began to receive news of the loss of a father or a 
brother, and of the incredible brutalities and torture, of 
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rape and wanton destruction by Nazi soldiers. This meant 
that thousands of boys and girls who would normally have 
completed the Senior Secondary School, not only did not 
achieve this, but did not even finish the Junior Secondary 

School. 

In 1943 official steps were taken to deal with this situa- 
tion. A decree published early that year ordered all works 
and enterprises, where any reasonable number of young 
adolescents were employed, to provide facilities in the 
works for the education of those young workers who had 
not completed a ten-year course so that all might reach the 
full secondary school standard. Class-rooms, fully equip- 
ped laboratories, and teaching staffs were to be provided by 

the factory or works. 

These schools for “Working Youth” and “Peasant 
Youth” (as they are known) have now been in existence 
for several years, and it is very likely that they wUl con- 
tinue for a number of years longer, until such time as it is 
possible to give everybody a full secondary education m 

the day school. 

Attendance is supposed to be obligatory, but as so often 
hapinr a Russian young or old, who cannot see the 
S or purpose of a regulation ignores it, and there was 
c^sfderable concern about 1944-45 at the absenteeism m 
th^Tcourses. The task of persuading the youngsters of the 

has not always been discharged as it should be. 

Professor S. M. Rievess writing on these schools = as 
they functioned in Moscow, expressed the view of those 
who were not so concerned over this absenteeism. Certainly 
everything that can reasonably be done must be done to 
attr^t the youth into these schools, but he was against any 
measures tLt would weaken the feeling of responsibihty 
«« * 1 .^ nf the bov or girl, and he was against tutelage 

or severe interrogation. “Let those for whom study in these 

., "M.., A AlcadcmiQ Pod. Naouk, 1945. 

^Sovietskaya Pedagogtka, No. 4, AKaaemia 
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schools Of Working Youth is beyond them, leave, but let 
the school train a conscious, right attitude to learning 
among those who not only in words, but in deed, wish to 
learn. A teacher said somewhere, "Here learn those who 
wish to leam.^ In this lies the strength of these schools 
for Working Youth.” 

The course lasts the same number of years as would 
have been spent in the Secondary School. Girls and boys 
attending the school are not allowed to work overtime or 
to be given any duties that may interfere with their regular 
attendance. They are freed from work in the factory, or 
farm (receiving their pay) during the examination periods, 
at the end of Class VII and Class X. 

The syllabus is exactly the same as that covered in 
the ordinary schools and here arise the difficulties which 
have stimulated the teachers to observation and experi- 
ment. While the study year lasts eleven months (which 
is longer than that of the ordinary school) , the school in the 
factory functions for each pupil only for four hours daily 
on five days a week. The time is fixed to fit in with the 
working hours of the various sets of girls and boys. In 
spite of the shorter time for study and the fact that these 
young people are working six hours a day, the same sylla- 
bus is expected to be covered. 

Since it is obviously impossible to take all the subjects 
concurrently, the year was first divided into three terms, 
with a cycle of subjects to be taken each term. It required 
considerable thought and intelligence to avoid planning a 
cycle in which ail book work, such as literature, foreign 
language and history was done in one term, while realising 
the importance of the correlation of subjects in the s£une 
period. In addition to the class lesson, there is group and 
individual consultation— the tutorial method, frequent oral 
testing, and a good deal of homework. Many educationists 
were dissatisfied with this three-term arrangement, and 
with the number of hours per week. The suggestion that 
the year should be divided into two terms, and that the 
actual teaching time which does not include consultations 
might be lengthened was later adopted. 
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This is an educational field where very much is left to 
the initiative, experience and ability of the teacher. 

This education had its particular problems. Unlike the 
general school, these Worker and Peasant Youth Schools 
are educating young people who “are already actively 
participating in the building of socialism, for whom their 
chief activity is productive labour.” New factors appear 
here, such as these young peoples’ experience of life and 
work, their interests and their requirements, as well as the 
real demands made by society on the school arising from 
production. Long ago N. K. Krupskaya said; “The school 
tor adults must not be simply a copy of the general school.” 
This means that the teachers in these schools must have 
some special training. While their approach and methods 
will be somewhat different, they must require the same 
standard of attainment as in school and not let sympathy 
for the difficulties of managing work and study affect their 
demands Syllabus and text-books must correspond to the 
special character of these schools, “they must be closer to 
iK and closer to the demands of the vast construction 
work going on in the country.” They cannot be the ^e 
as that used in the ordinary secondary school whose chUd- 

ren are much less mature and experienced. 

But the greatest demands are those made on the tea- 
nhers Their lessons must be planned with infinite c^e. 
Sie amount of new material that must be learnt and un^r- 

stood to - be «!. 

than^str^ght class lesson, the full, careful and well planned 
u^of the time, all these have to be taken into consideration. 

In the collective or state farms, study is organised m 
relation to seasonal work. It is done in the winter when 

there is much more free time available. 

The mathematics teacher of a Moscow Worker Youth 
<tchool writes ; “In planning the teaching we must always 
remember that nothing is so destructive of the pupil’s inte- 
rest as difficulties he cannot overcome. Conversely nothmg 
arouses so much enthusiasm as the awareness that they 
have learned to do that which they needed and wanted to 
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do.” Here is what a pupil of a Leningrad Worker Youth 
School says: “After a day’s work in the factory, I go to 
the school. The bell rings. A new life begins. Tiredness 
disappears as though wiped off. The first lesson — ^literature. 
I have read books since I was a child. But to appreciate 
them, to understand them critically, that I have only learnt 
now. This year, I have deeply and seriously understood 
the meaning of Mayakovsky’s poetry. With what excite- 
ment I now read his wonderful and so powerfully expressive 
poems. ... I am enthralled by geometry.” 

Over 70,000 young workers in Leningrad factories are 
attending a secondary education course in the Young Wor- 
ker Schools. At the Skorokhod Boot and Shoe Factory 400 
are studying, while at the big Kirov Engineering Works over 
a thousand applied for entry at School No. 162 in September 
1954. The sixteen new specialised secondary schools in Riga 
which are providing full-time technical training are, in the 
evening, attended by young workers from industry desirous 
of completing their secondary education. 

In the school year 1953-54 there were over 1,300,000 
students attending courses in the schools for working youth. 
In the RSFSR alone over 60,000 completed their full second- 
ary education. Over 3 per cent of them matriculated with 
gold and silver medals. The Glukhov Textile Works School, 
in the Moscow region, is held up as an example to those 
that are still unsatisfactory. The factory has provided a 
special building well furnished and well equipped with 
subject rooms and laboratories. Theoretical studies are very 
closely linked to production practice. Nearly all the stud- 
ents exceed their norms in the factory. 

Whatever methods of organisation are adopted, one 
thing is certain; a full secondary education, including a 
foreign language, will be made available to more and more 
young workers. 

As an example of the popularity of these schools, in 
Moscow in the school year 1944-45, seven thousand boys 
and girls taking this continued course passed the Junior 
Secondary and Senior Secondary leaving examinations 
with good marks. 
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Another type of school is run by the co-operative move- 
ment for the training of young salesmen and saleswomen 
and for junior clerical and administrative staffs. This type 
also provides some general education in addition to the 
specialised training. 


CHILDREN’S HOMES 

Children’s Homes do not properly come within the 
classification— special type of school, but they too are educa- 
tional establishments, under the authority of the Ministry 
of Education which has its research department in this 

field and should therefore be described here. 

As will be expected, the number of these Homes greatly 
increased as a result of the war. for the Nazis render^ 
orphan more children in the USSR than in any other 

country. . u *1. 

Although the Homes are primarily for orphans, they 

also take children of unmarried mothers for whom under 

the difficulties and stringencies of the immediate post-war 

period it was not easy to provide the desirable conditions 

for upbringing. Children may also be sent from homes 

when family conditions are such as to be definitely harmful 

to the child Not all the Homes are set up by the state or 

its departments. As some slight repayment of the debt that 

the people owe to the Red Army, and also because of the 

feeline of coUective responsibility for children as children, 

which is such a strong feature of the Russian character 

literally hundreds of Homes were built furnished and 

equipped locally either by the people themselves or by 

^llecUve farms, trade and professional unions, scientific 

associations, theatre companies and so on 

These Homes are considered to be educational mstitu- 

tions within the general education system. Their tasks are 
iai care of the health and normal physical development of 
the child, (b) to ensure progress at school, (c) moral train- 
ing training in habits of work (labour), and (d aesthetic 
trfining. development of initiative, creative abihties, and 
amateur activity. Character or moral trammg mcludes 
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training in love of country and it is emphasised that child- 
ren must be made aware “of the unbreakable link between 
Soviet patriotism and internationalism — the community of 
interest of the Soviet Union and all freedom loving peoples.” 

Children are accepted in these Homes at four years and 
remain there up to fourteen and fifteen years. They attend 
the kindergarten or school in the village or town near the 
Home. They have the same educational facilities as child- 
ren in families, to secondary school, or to schools or 
university. It is considered that the children should be 
kept together as much as possible and should not be distri- 
buted among a number of schools, where there happen to 
be vacant places. The group arrangement of the children 
in a Home should correspond to their class or school. The 
upbringer or “house mother” as she would be called in Eng- 
land, must visit the school regularly to discuss their common 
charges with the class teacher. 

Each Home has its own farm of considerable size, pro- 
ducing its own vegetables, fruit, poultry, dairy and meat 
products, and often its own grain. 

The Home is staffed by a director and assistants known 
in Russian as Vospitately, that is, “upbringers.” In addition 
to providing that individual relationship and affection so 
essential to the happiness and serenity of a child, they are 
responsible for the character training, in short, for the deve- 
lopment of the creative personality, for the education 
of the child as the “complete man.” There is, in addition, a 
domestic staff, including an accountant and cashier. 

The educational staff has not only to be qualified, but 
it has to continue improving its quaUfications through spe- 
cially organised courses. Owing to the serious shortage of 
qualified people in the beginning, short term three-month 
courses were organised for new entrants. A brief descrip- 
tion of this course, and of the course for improving qualifi- 
cations will give the reader a good idea of the Soviets’ 
conception of what a Children’s Home should be. 

The short course for untrained people who desire to be 
accepted on the staff comprises: 
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1. Education 50 hours. 

2. Psychology 36 

3. Content and method of educational work in 

Children’s Homes 40 

4. Hygiene and child care 20 

5. Physical training and games (practical) 50 

6. Manual work or the arts (practical according 

to choice) 

7. Agriculture and the activities of young naturalists 40 

8. Russian language including method of teaching 80 

9. Arithmetic and methods 70 

10. Education practice in a Home 

Total 586 

In addition there are lectures: eighteen hours. 

An examination is compulsory on completion of the 
course in educational psychology and methods of upbring- 
ing in a Children’s Home. 

On being appointed to the staff of a Children s Home, 
these educators, including the director and assistants, are 
expected, in their free time, to take up a further course; 
they are on duty for eight hours a day. This further course 
lasts fifteen days for those who have had previous trainmg 
in education, and thirty days for others. It covers the 

following: 

1. A study ot Stalin’s The Great Patriotic War iu 

the Soviet Union .k ^ nf 

3 Practical questions in content and method of 

■ educaUon and training in a Children’s Home 35 ^ 

3 Manual work in the Home workshops 

4. The auxiliary farm and agricultural trainmg 

of the children m • 

5 The organisation of a Childrens Home 10 

6 The economics of a Home— accounts, etc. 

7 Visiting Children s Homes :: 

Total 112 

For directors who may not have had any educational 
training the course has to include education, psychology 
work on the farm, leisure activities, physical training 
including health and hygiene), and teaching prac ice. 
Lsiatants who have completed a course at a training col ege 
^ some other educational institution may specialise in lite- 


15 hours. 


112 
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rature and the arts for example, or in nature-study work. 
Subjects one and two in the director's course are compulsory 
for every course, as are content and methods of the parti- 
cular subject and teaching practice. Untrained assistants 
take subjects one, two, three, four, seven and ten in the 
course for untrained people, with the addition of leisure 
activities (including a practice course) . 

The courses of study with detailed syllabuses for each 
subject and instructions were issued by the then Commis- 
sariat, now Ministry of Education, in 1944. The ministry 
also publishes a series of recommended syllabuses for every 
subject, or more correctly, for every out-of -school activity, 
manual work, the arts, farm work, etc. In order to maintain 
a good standard of progress in their school work, suggestions 
on helping with each school subject and on supervising 

4 

homework are issued periodically by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation’s Special Department of Methods for Children’s 
Homes. The teaching staff of a Home, while not actually 
giving lessons, has to supervise the school work and aid in 
the general intellectual and emotional growth of their 
charges — hence the need for training. 

The leisure activities of a Children’s Home are expected 
to include, as a regular feature and in addition to the child- 
ren’s sports and other occupations, visits to theatres, cine- 
mas, concerts, museums, etc., excursions to places of interest 
and treks into the country as well as a study of their own * 
district. Much is made of manual work to inculcate habits 
and discipline of rk and love of work. 

Training in responsibility begins with the youngest. 

There are children’s group committees and a children’s 

council for the Home. They elect their own prefects and 
monitors. 

The staff, too, has its councU and its committees and 
there is close co-operation between the educational staff 
and the domestic staff. A Children’s Home even more than 
a school depends for its happiness on its staff, educational 
and domestic, but particularly the former. Badly-run Homes 
do exist, but the interest of the local community sooner or 
later brings to light the shortcomings. Full publicity is 
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given to such cases and appropriate measures are always 
taken regardless of the susceptibilities of a local council 
or any individual. 

A ChUdren’s Home is felt to be the business of every- 
body in the neighbourhood. It will be discussed at a com- 
mittee of the farm management or in a factory. On national 
celebrations gifts will be brought by aU kinds of bodies. 
The chUdren do really feel they are surrounded by care 

and love. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


Higher Education 


Higher education comprises universities — both multi- 
faculty institutions and single faculty institutions. Soon 
after the revolution when the restoration and development 
of war-scarred Russia demanded a whole variety of new 
skills and techniques, a great many single faculty institutes 
sprang up as part of the system of higher education. 

The fulfilment of the First Five-Year Plan in 1932 
brought the country to a new economic stage. This made 
new and to a certain extent different demands on higher 
education. The whole of the education system was reorga- 
nised that year including higher education. 

Today there are universities in every capital of the 
sixteen republics, and in addition, in many important cities 
such as Kharkov, Kazan (which has an old university), 
Omsk, Tomsk and others. These are known as State Uni- 
versities of such or such city. 

A university comprises faculties and departments. An 
institute has departments with their chairs. The usual 
number of departments for industrial institutes is six, for 
agricultural two or three, and for medical institutes two 
(curative and prophylactic) . 

The Ministry for Higher Education was created in 1945 
and is responsible for education in imiversities, while mini- 
stries, and industrial or agricultural trusts, are responsible 
for the institutes which train the specialists needed in their 
particular spheres. 

The Ministry for Higher Education — this for some years 
was a Union Ministry, but this year, 1955, was abolished as 
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such, and Republican (for each republic) Ministries of 
Higher Education have been set up in its place. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this is that the level 
of higher education, of science and learning must have risen 
considerably, particularly in the Asian republics. The in- 
dustrial as well as agricultural development of these coun- 
tries is today making increasing demands for skiUed 
qualified people whom they themselves can best train. 

There are separate Ministries of Culture which are con- 
cerned with the spread of knowledge and culture, both 
native and world culture among adults. 

It is claimed that this centralised control makes it 


possible to regulate the training of specialists according to 
the country’s need, so that a situation when there are too 
many oil engineers and not enough construction engineers, 
or too many industrial designers and not enough architects, 
is avoided. In actual fact, there have never yet been too 
many specialists in any field of activity. The problem has 

been to ensure to every field its share. 

Every university and institute has a number of post- 
graduate students (from twenty to one hundred) known 
as “Aspirants,” who are working for the degree of candidate 
with the object of obtaining either a teaching post m a 
higher education institution, or a responsible research post. 
Many of the Aspirants have completed two or more years’ 
work in their particular speciality before being accepted for 
a course. They are required to pass an entrance examma- 
tion to the course in their speciality, and in a foreign lan- 
guage, and they must submit a thesis on some topic 

concerned with their speciality. , , . r 

The post-graduate student is attached to a professor 

who supervises the course. For two of the three yeai^ of 
the course the student works under a professor The thirf 
year, he spends working up his degree thesis. Post-graduates, 
of whom there are many thousands, pay no fees: in fact, 
they receive a grant of at least seven hundred roubles a 


month. 


1 See Appendix 11 on 


value of rouble. 
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The Institute of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
and of the constituent republics a few years ago set up 
Doctorate institutes or “Doctorantura,” establishments 
where candidates may work for a Doctorate. Candidates 
working for a Doctorate in an institute receive a grant of 
one thousand five hundred roubles a month. 

The Head of a university is the Rector, with two assist- 
ants, one for academic work and the other, the bursar, for 
administration. His staff includes deans of faculties, pro- 
fessors and assistant professors of departments, readers and 
assistants (in Russian “dotsenty”) and lecturers. 

The dean’s responsibility for his faculty includes staff- 
ing, organisation and discipline. The bursar, or adminis- 
trator, is responsible for a whole university or institute. 
Professors are required to engage in research work; it may 
be noted that they spend far less time in administration 
than is the practice in England. 

Every university or institute has its Senate, literally 
“Learned Council,” on which sit the Rector, his two assist- 
ants, the deans of the faculties, readers and representatives 
of the student organisations. This is a consultative body in 
regard to academic work and any questions that arise in 
connection with it, and it judges the theses for degrees. 
Decisions taken on matters relating to syllabuses or exami- 
nations must be approved by the Ministry for Higher 
Education. There are also faculty committees for matters 
chiefly academic v/h’ch affect the faculty only. 

Salaries have increased considerably since 1940 and 
professors may reach a salary of ten thousand roubles per 
month. In addition there is an increasing number of 
scholarships, founded in the names of great leaders, such 
as the Joseph Stalin Scholarships, or the Academician Bakh 
Scholarships founded in honour of the great eighty-nine- 
year-old bio-chemist on his death, or a later one still founded 
in honour of the great surgeon, Burdenko. These are 
awarded to members of the faculty and to students and 
vary in value and duration. 

Scientists, which is the Russian term for all engaged in 
the learned professions, whether chemistry or literature — 
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“active scholars” is perhaps a better description in English — 
are held in the greatest esteem, not merely by the govern- 
ment, but by the whole people. I remember how I went up 
in the esteem of the floor supervisor of my hotel in Lenin- 
grad when she learnt that I knew Academician Keller, the 
botaiiist, and that he had actually been to my home in 
London. During the grim war years, special provision was 
made for the intellectual workers in order to enable them 

to carry on their creative work. 

The members of the faculty everywhere are closely 

linked with the life outside the university, and have strong 
social and political interests. Many of them are deputies 
to the Supreme Soviet, many more to the Soviet of their 
particular republic, and many serve on their city 
^ganised workers turn readUy to professors or lesser lights 
in the learned profession for advice and information. 

Research plays a very important part in every univer- 
sitv a^d institute; and faculties for it are increasing every- 
where In many institutes, research forms the major 

retfvitv The institutes, like the departments in a university, 
activity. A" work to certain animal breeding 

have wha^ver theTmay ne^d. While most of the 

^‘"‘rch°L s°es d recu; ouTof tL needs of industry, agri- 
research there is much of what in Britain is 

culture, ® research, with the difference that in the 

UMorthe Wrm “pure” as relating to research is 

rGffsrded as unreal* •_! • 

During the war there was a considerable increase m 

applied research everywhere, but it was not only in science 

th^t research continued. It went on uninterruptedly in the 

humanities too. No Arts Faculties were closed though the 

number of students diminished at first. In fact, m 1943 the 

Moscow State University actuaUy opened three new Ar^ 

Faculties while the Kazan University in September 1944 

opened a new department of Tartar language and literature. 

The number of departments in a university is contmu- 

allv increasing as the demand for highly qualified specialists 

in any subject increases. For example, in the academic 

yeari943-44 a department for international relations was 
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opened at the Moscow State University to train personnel 
for the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and Foreign Trade. In 
1944-45 a Department for Eastern Studies (with many sub- 
divisions) was opened. A considerable number of new 
chairs was created, covering such subjects as seismology, 
the history of physics, the physics and chemistry of cata- 
lysis. By September 1946 Moscow State University had 
twelve departments with one himdred and fifty chairs. It 
also had eleven research institutes with over one hundred 
laboratories. The academic staff of Moscow University 
consisted in 1944 of nine hundred and eighty-four professors 
and assistant professors. The students numbered seven 
thousand, of which one thousand seven hundred and twenty 
were freshmen. 

That was in 1944. Today, 1955, Moscow has a palatial 
new university built in the Lenin Hills for 8,000 students, 
6,000 of whom are residential. Visitors have frequently 
described its numberless laboratories, its vast and varied 
research facilities, the reading rooms, the library, the many 
lecture theatres, the students’ individual rooms and services 
astoundingly complete, and the flats for the staff, etc., etc. 
The old university is continuing for specialised training. 

THE STUDENTS 

A higher education course in the Soviet Union implies 
a training for a definite profession. The student has selected 
his future career before entry. Naturally such a decision 
is not irrevocable, but aided by the discussion on careers 
that has proceeded in the last school year, the future stu- 
dent is expected to have given sufficient thought to the 
matter and to have made the right choice. He wiU there- 
fore have decided on his final speciality before beginning 
his course. Thus a boy or girl very interested in chemistry 
will decide beforehand whether it is to be oil chemistry or 
bio-chemistry. Similarly, one who has selected literature 
will have decided before universitj'^ entry whether the spe- 
ciality is to be classical or modern, Russian or European. 
Those interested in medicine will decide beforehand whe- 
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ther they will be general practitioners for adults or children, 
or whether they will specialise- 

Entrance to university or institute is contingent upon 
qualifying through the school matriculation diploma or 
through an entrance examination. The age limits for 
acceptance of students are from seventeen to thirty-five 
years. 

Those over thirtj'-five who decide to take a course of 
higher education may do so at any of the extra-mural insti- 
tutions, at evening courses, or by correspondence. 

In addition to those who come direct from the Senior 
Secondary Schools, there are students who come direct from 
industry, agriculture or other work, through evening pre- 
paratory courses for higher education. Until universal 
secondary education is achieved, there may stUl be some 
students who come from technicums, the best 5 per cent 


is was the practice before. 

Thus the student body in any university or institute is 
weU mixed in age and experience. A number may be 
already married and some have small children. To help 
women students with such responsibilities there are nurse- 
ries and kindergartens free, as part of the student seri^ce. 
It is fairly common for students to marry during their 
training: when they do, the necessary adjustment in hving 
quarters is made. Should a baby be expected, the expect- 
ant mother is given three months leave which is spent m 
the special homes provided for this purpose. On her return, 
the baby will be placed in the university nursery 

It is the practice for students to join the trade or pro- 
fessional union which covers the industry or profession in 
which they have elected to work. And a great proportion 
of them, if they have not^ already done so, will become 

members of the Komsomol.^ . 

At the age of eighteen they all receive the vote that is, 

they are citizens with full political rights. At twenty-three 

they may be elected as parliamentary deputies even while 

students. 


2 Leninist Young Communist League. 
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They are, as students, aware of and interested in the 
various problems which face their country. They are, how- 
ever, by no means the solemn body of youth that this might 
imply. All of them, in school clubs in Pioneer Palaces, in 
workers’ clubs, or collective-farm clubs, will have taken 
part in some creative leisure activity. This is continued 
in the university and institute. Amateur music, drama and 
sports have their place. Dancing is very popiUar and the 
annual university ball has come back to its place of honour 
even if shorn of a little of its former glory. Alpine clubs 
and touring clubs are popular, all students have the right 
to reduced fares. In the winter vacation, ski-ing parties ^e 
arranged. There is however a total absence of drinking 
parties. There are no fees in any of the clubs for any acti- 
vity. Tickets to the theatres at reduced prices or wholly 
free are among the privileges of students. 

There is no discrimination of any kind against women, 
who are accepted, either as students or as members of the 
faculty, on exactly the same terms as men throughout the 
whole of higher education, including medicine and law. 
Indeed in medicine women students have long outnumbered 
the men. And in 1954, women formed forty per cent of the 

whole student body of the USSR. 

The students’ council for the university and student 
committees for departments both assume considerable res- 
ponsibility for discipline which in the main is concerned 
with work, attendance at lectures and seminars, and only 
secondarily with behaviour. Escapades such as those that 
are from time to time reported of students at the old British 
Universities, “binges” and “rags” would seem to the Soviet 
student a very childish form of amusement. As citizens 
who have reached maturity they are held to be responsible 
for their non-academic lives, and there is an absence of any 
restrictive regulations. On the other hand there is conti- 
nued agitation for what the Russians call “cultured” cpn- 
duct or what we should call civilised conduct, both as 
regards personal appearance and consideration for others. 
It is for example, considered to be ill-mannered to come 
late at a class or to arrive wearing goloshes. 
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For those interested in further independent study there 
are many subject clubs, which are conducted by professors. 
Papers read to these circles are often good enough to be 
published. These are science and humanities societies whose 
popularity increases and where original work is often 

stimulated. 

In spite of the thoroughness and seriousness of Soviet 
educational organisation, let no one imagine that the Soviet 
students are a solemn priggish body. On the contrary, as 
anyone who knows them well can tell, they have a great 
capacity for enjoyment and gaiety and a lively interest m 
life outside the university. 


THE CURRICULUM 

In addition to the subjects selected for specialisation, 
there are certain subjects which are compulsory throughout 
the whole of higher education, whether the speciality is arts 
or science. Socio-politics embracing (a) ' the Foundation of 
Marxism-Leninism, is taken for two years, (b) Political 
Economy, and (c) Dialectical and Historical Materialism, 
each taken for one year only. All students, whether in an 
Institute of Dramatic Art, an Institute of Foreign Language, 
a Department of Botany or of Economics have to take these 
subjects. A foreign (European) language, w iic i so - 
is English, German or French, and is taken for four ° 
the five years, is also compulsory. Physica and militaiy 

(raining completes the list of compulsoiy su jec s. 

Military training for men before being called up is to 
make them familiar with small arms, anti-tank weapon.s 
elementary tactics and strategy, and able to play their par 
either in a company or as an individual. Today physical 
training predominates, the actual military exercises having 
greatly diminished. This subject is taken for two years. 

For the first three years the course is a general one, 
arising out of the speciality, and treats the par icu ai ^ 
ject selected from its historical and scientific aspects. The 
more serious specialisation, limited to the selected aspects 
of the broad subject, begins with the fourth year, when a 
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decrease in the number of additional subjects makes more 

serious study of the speciality possible. 

In the first three years students are required to spend 
six hours a day in supervised work at lectures, seminars, 
consultations or in the laboratory. Lectures account for 
lorty per cent to fifty per cent of all study time, about four 
hours a dav, while the individual and practical and seminar 
work takes up from fifty per cent to sixty per cent of the 
total study time. Attendance is checked, and absenteeism 
for no good reason will call forth a reprimand and, if per- 
sisted in, will lead to being sent down either for a period or 
permanently. The time spent weekly on obligatory study 
diminishes with each year after the second, till in the final 
year there are whole days for individual work, either read- 
ing or in the laboratory or both. 

The teaching methods have nothing unusual about 
Ihem. First is the two hours’ professorial lecture with a 
ten-minute break. The professor indicates themes and 
recommends book^. Seminars, which follow lectures, are 
very important, for here much discussion takes place on the 
work presented by the students. There are consultations 
with the tutor either individually or in twos or threes. Stu- 
dents have to present a paper each year on a piece of work 
that must be completed within that year. 

Practical work in all the specialities is carried on in 
subject rooms, laboratories and workshops within the pre- 
cincts of the university or institute. For an arts course, 
this practical work may take the form of work in museums 
and archives: it may be the preparation of reports illus- 
trated by charts and diagrams, or it may be language prac- 
tice. Whatever it is, the object is always the same, to link 
up theory with practice and to work out the theory in 

practice. 

The practice — production practice as it is called in Rus- 
sian—for the subject is carried out at the actual place of 
work. For example for geology, archaeology and history, 
students’ expeditions are arranged for practical work. Stu- 
dents in an institute of drama will work in a theatre, while 
students in science or technical institutes, or departments of 
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universities will do their practice in the appropriate factory 
or enterprise. The length of production practice varies with 
the course. In institutes training specialists for industry 
practice averages nineteen weeks over the whole course. 
Agricultural institutes with a five-year course require fifty- 
three weeks’ practice, those with a four-year course demand 
forty weeks. Special medical institutes require sixteen 
weeks, while in universities eight weeks is the average 
practice period. 

A half-yearly examination and a sessional examination 
in the different groups of subjects taken each year are com- 
pulsory for all students. These examinations, which ma> 
more aptly be described as tests, decide the amount of a 
student’s grant. Those who fail in these examinations after 
a second opportunity are sent down. 

In the last half year of the course the student is free 
to concentrate on his diploma thesis for the state examina- 
tion, which completes the course. He is not examined in all 
the subjects he has studied, nor do all the examinations he 
takes involve written papers. The yearly examinations are 
considered an adequate test for the more general aspects of 
the speciality. Oral examinations are compulsory at ever> 
stage for all examinable subjects. 

The diploma received by the successful student states 
that he is fit to take up a post as a specialist but it does not 
confer a degree. A first-class diploma gives the holder pre- 
ference for a post. Degrees, of which there are two, Can- 
didate and Doctor, are given on the successful defence of 
a thesis, presented at the conclusion of post-graduate 
research. 

The thesis is read in public and at any time announce- 
ments may be seen in the educational press to this effect. I 
have even seen advertisements in buses, stating that so and 
so was going to defend a thesis on such and such a theme, 
at such and such a place for a Candidate or Doctorate. 
There is an official “Opponent,” i.e., questioner, but anyone 
may attend. Generally, those members of the faculty con- 
cerned with the subject arrive in full force. 

When the Aspirant or Candidate for a degree has con- 
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eluded the reading of his thesis, not only the jury, 

examiners, the official “Opponent,” but anyone ^ ^ ■ 
ence may put questions, may challenge the vahdity of 
statements conclusions, and of the -^orities and soirees 
cited. Only when all these have been dealt with satisfacto 
rily in the opinion of the jury, will the degree be awarded. 
There is a famous case, which occurred once, 
year-old schoolboy, brilliant at history, causing 
an Aspirant. The boy, by his questions, was able to prove 
many inaccuracies and wholly wrong assumptions. 

Degrees are conferred by the Learned Council of a 
university or academy institute, and approved by the 
Ministry for Higher Education. There is a very critical 
attitude to universities and institutes. The country demands 
a great deal from its higher education institutions. It con- 
siders that those who have had the privilege of this educa- 
tion should be the leaders of the country in every sense, 
and should set a high standard in scholarship and citizen- 

^'^*^In 1951, there were 140.000 full-time students in higher 
education with an additional 516,000 evening and corres- 
pondence course students. Exact figures for 1955 are not 
yet available but it is very near the million mark for full 
time students. The intake has grown every year and new 
institutes continue to be opened in what formerly were 

backward republics. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


The Teaching Profession 


It is probably true that in no country in the world is the 
teacher esteemed so highly by the whole people as in the 
Soviet Union. This arises partly from the Russian s natural 
respect for learning; in large measure it is 
paganda carried on by the government on behalf of the 
teachers, and in equally large measure it is due today to the 
teachers themselves. Ever since they came to power the 
Soviet leaders have, through the press, through official 
pronouncements and through the wireless on every PO^ible 
occasion stressed the importance of the teachei Without 

teachers’ there can be no education, ^ 

can be no rise in the standard of living such as the Soviets 
desire Only with the aid of education can the Soviet poli- 
UcaT and economic system be fruitful. 

Lenin, the revered of all the peoples of the Soviet Union, 
is quoted again and again on the importance and the res- 
ponsibility of the teacher. And on the whole the teachers 
have responded to the nation’s expectations, so 
community has come to believe what it has been told about 

the profession. ... 

Many teachers have been elected as deputies to the 

Supreme Soviet, the All-Union Parliament, and more have 
been elected to the Republic Soviets. They serve on muni- 
cipal and rural councils, through which they gam a conti- 
nuous awareness of the problems of the people whose child- 
ren are in their charge. Generally, they live in the district 

where they teach. ^ a i c 

It is in the village, however, in the Kishlaks and Auls of 

the Asian lands, that the teacher stands out as the leading 
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citizen, as guide, philosopher and friend. The teachers 
house is the centre of progressive ideas, the unofficial advice . 
bureau on every conceivable subject from crop rotation to 
naming the new baby. Where such a relationship has been 
established, neither the teacher’s cottage nor the school will 
be short of their winter fuel. Neither the school nor the 
teacher will lack that attention and help from the commu- 
nity which makes all the difference to the life of the school 
and the teacher. 

State honours and awards are given to teachers for long 
and meritorious service. In 1945 nearly five thousand tea- 
chers received such recognition, being awarded various 
orders and titles. 

A rural or city branch of the teachers’ unions, a trade 
union, a collective farm, a city or village council, will make 
a presentation to honour a teacher who has served well both 
the school and the community. And the national as well as 
the local press gives regular recognition to the good teacher. 

Finally, and the importance of this wUl be generally 
recognised, there has been and will continue to be an 
inexhaustible demand for skilled work in every sphere of 
life. As far as monetary reward alone is concerned, more 
can be earned by Stakhanovite workers in the factory or 
mine, or the many other professions as is the case in 
other countries. The choice of the teaching profession i* 
therefore completely voluntary, so that it is more and more 
tending to become a vocation, and in time it is to be pre- 
sumed there will be no square pegs in round holes in the 
profession. 

Salaries have increased with the increasing general 
wealth of the country. They are graded according to the 
stage in the school, primary 7 to 11 years, middle 11 to 14 
years, secondary 14 to 17 plus years. Qualification, training, 
years of service, all affect the salary, as does size of school. 
Teachers in the first grade start at 575 roubles a month, 
with 15 per cent increase at the end of the first five years 
and a 10 per cent increase for every following five years. 
Percentage rises are the same for every grade. The starting 
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salary for the second grade is 650 roubles a month, and for 
the third grade 700 roubles a month. After twenty-five 
years’ teaching every teacher is entitled to a pension of 40 
per cent of his or her earnings, irrespective of whether they 
retire or not. As the age of teachers at that lime is generally 
no more than 50 at most, as would be expected they conti- 
nue teaching, often well on into the seventies. Sick pay. 
non-contributory, is paid by the teachers’ union. A teacher 
in a school who may take lessons for a sick colleague, is 
paid for this extra teaching. Old age pensions are also non- 
contributory. These salaries given are the basic salaries. 
There are all kinds of additional payments. The pay is 
based on four hours’ teaching a day for those taking Classes 
I to IV and three hours’ teaching for Classes V to X and for 
teaching schools. Any additional teaching receives addi- 
tional pay according to the scale for the grade. Any member 
of the staff who has been awarded the title of “Honoured 
Teacher” or who has a degree receives an additional one 

hundred roubles a month. 

Heads of Junior and Senior Secondary Schools and of 
leaching schools, and Instruction Supervisors, are paid 
additionally for the teaching they do in accordance with the 

scale for teachers of those subjects. 

The form teacher in Classes V to X is paid for that 
additional responsibility seventy-five roubles a month in 
the capitals and in Kharkov, and fifty roubles in rural areas. 
Teachers of Russian and foreign languages, literature and 
mathematics in Classes V to X and in teaching schools 
receive sixty roubles a month extra for marking written 

work. 

The scale for specialist teachers. Heads and Instruction 
Supervisors with twenty-five years’ work in their subjects 
is ten per cent higher than for those with ten years. 

In spite of all efforts there were during the war increa.s- 
ing numbers of teachers who had not completed the Senior 
Secondary School. The salary of such teachers in Classes 
I to IV is ten per cent below the scale for Grade II of their 
category. They are given every encouragement to qualify. 

There is a similar reduction for the specialist teacher 
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who has not graduated and the art teacher who did not 
complete a secondary education. 

In those primary schools where, owing to paucity of 
numbers, Heads have to do four hours’ teaching a day, there 
is no extra remuneration. 

Teachers in special schools for the physically and men- 
tally defective receive as already stated a twenty-five per 
cent increase on the ordinary salary. Likewise in the schools 
in some remote districts in the Irkutsk province, in the 
Yakut Autonomous Republic and in some other northern 
national areas, the staff are compensated by a twenty per 
cent increase on the usual scale. There is a fifty to a hunJ- 
red per cent increase in salary for those working in schools 
bevond the Arctic Circle. 

A few calculations would show that it is possible for the 
Head of a secondary school to be receiving well over a 
thousand roubles per month, plus the payment for teaching. 

Certain things have to be taken into account when con- 
sidering the salaries for rural schools. In a village school 
the teacher receives free accommodation and fuel. Gene- 
rally, a plot of land goes with the cottage. Almost invari- 
ably there will be a cow and some poultry, 

THE TRAINING 

The supply of teachers has never been able to keep 
pace with the demand in the Soviet Union, so rapid has been 
the expansion of education. For schools alone the number 
of pupils rose from less than eight million in 1914 to thirty- - 
eight million in 1940. Whatever happened, a start had to 
be made to deal with that vast inheritance of illiteracy and 
to equip the young with at least the three R’s as the essential 
foundation for future education. The , policy has always 
been to get more and more children in school for an ever 
lengthening school life, until in 1940 compulsory universal 
education for all up to fifteen was achieved. 

By 1936 supply was catching up with demand, and a 
decree was promulgated to the effect that all unqualified 
teachers who wished to remain in the service must pass the 
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qualifying examination by 1938. This was never achieved, 
for the war loomed nearer and nearer on the Soviet horizon 
and it would have been foolish to lose those teachers who 

might be needed desperately. • 

The destruction and devastation, and the osses in m 

power suffered by the Soviet Union during 

the problem of the supply of teachers more “^^^n it 

had been for many years. The measures adopted were 

varied. Education authorities were “P; 

any reasonable methods that could temporarily solve this 

‘’"a" national measure, widely used, was the speaal one- 

1 i ctnrients were accepted at aimosu any 

year course > at which stuaenis Ooninr Secondarv 

age, provided they ® that for a period 

general education. So grea education (seven t., 

students with only a Jun students had 

fifteen) were being accepted. In this case tn 

to continue their bourse was devoted in the 

Senior Secondary standard^ psychology and school prac- 
main to education, ’ ,^^3 entered either primary 

tice. On completion the student^sj^nteied 

schools or the primary gia p^der to acquire both the 

had to continue their stu ic , ^ { the teacher who 

academic and the professional standard 

had followed the ““pp'^additional class (XI) was 

organised for girls who J ^ course to that 

profession. They went practice in the school itself, 

cited above, doing their school practice 

In a school in Kuibyshev x were switched 

Instruction Supervisor, t e P“P' ' ^ course that would 

;::;arThr to°r:^LTutrchiI^^ m the vniage 

schools. hundred and twelve hours’ 

A plan was drawn up for on 

..Kin to the British Emergency Tea- 
iThis is not really for an unusual degree of 

chers’ Training Scheme which 
experimentation. 
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Study and training. The special lessons, given twice a week 
by the more experienced teachers in the schools, included 
basic methods and education, history, nature study, geo- 
graphy and arithmetic, and the methods of lesson presen- 
tation to a class. Pupils visited other schools, and after 
some observation of lessons, themselves gave lessons. 

All such measures were warmly welcomed by the teach- 
ing profession. In a great many cases the teachers them- 
selves organised courses for the training of new teachers. 

In Byelorussia, one of the republics that suffered most 
from the enemy, five thousand teachers offered to work two 
shifts a day, that is, to do an eight hours’ teaching day. 

Teacher-training by correspondence was first started in 
1920, and has continued ever since. The conditions of study 
are similar to those which obtain for any correspondence 
course. 

These courses are run by the Institute of Education, by 
the teaching institutes and the teaching schools, and, as 
might be expected, are more commonly patronised by the 
previously backward nationalities. 

In the Kazakh Republic in Southern Asia, with its vast 
sandy wastes which Soviet science has set out to make fruit- 
ful, correspondence courses have been organised at all Insti- 
tutes of Education and teaching schools. In this republic, 
with its pre-1914 illiteracy of nearly ninety per cent, 
thousands of teachers have been trained by correspondence. 
The Kazakh Ministry of Education in 1944 set up a special 
department for Teacher Training Correspondence Courses 
and opened a special scientific bureau for research into this 
form of training. So much for emergency training. 

NORMAL TRAINING 

There are three types of institutions which train 
teachers in normal times. The first two, Teacher Training 
Schools and Teaching Institutes, are in fact also temporary, 
since ultimately the third type, the Education Institute, 
with the four-year course, will be universal. The war, how- 
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ever, has made this achievement more remote than it 
appeared to be in 1938. 

Full-time training has been carried on in three types 
of institutions, a three-year course — extended m 1947 to 
four years in Teacher Training Schools, a two-year courso 
in Teachers’ Institutes, and a four-year course in Pedagogic 
Institutes and university Departments of Education. 

The Teacher Training Schools prepare teachers for the 

primary schools or grade, ages 7 to H- If 

chers are trained in separate Teacher Training School.. 

since the child from 3 to 7 is considered to require a different 
regime and approach from the school child. 

It is an accepted principle in the Soviet Union that pro- 
fessional training must be based on full secondary education 
—the Ten- Year School. When, as in technicums and Teacher 
Training Schools students entered with only a seven-year 
education, the first two years were chiefly given over m 
completing the necessary general education. 

As the number of secondary schools increased there 
were many would-be entrants to Teacher Training Schools 
wUh r ten-year general education, and some authorities 
reorganised the Teacher Training Schools into two-year 
® cinnn all entrants will have received the full 
general' education in school so that the two-year Teacher 
Training School will everywhere become a two-year college 
It is not yet clear how long the three types of training 
institutions wUl remain, but ultimately the four-year course 
will become universal. 

Since Without do bUn^la^w^ 

partTcular'rnSest and I give below the regulations for 
fhese as approved by the Council of People's Commissars 
(now Ministers) on March 11, 1944^ It was the result o 
much criticism of the training that had been given and o. 

much discussion. 
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Section I 

“The Teacher Training School is a state pedagogical 
institute of secondary grade academic standard, financed by 
the state, and controlled by the Commissars (now Ministers 

of Education) of the RSFSR.* 

“The purpose of the Teacher Training School is to train 
able skilful teachers for the primary school and primary 

grade of the secondary school. 

“The course lasts three years.® All citizens between 
the ages of fourteen and twenty-five who have received a 
Junior Secondary education are eligible. 

“Study and training must be in the native language. 

“To every Teacher Training School there is attached a 
primary school for practice. 

“A Teacher Training School is to have hostel accom- 
modation. 

“A Teacher Training School is to have its auxiliary 
farm, and dining-rooms closed to outsiders.’* 

The Teacher Training School is directly under the 
Province or Region Department of Education or of the 
Commissariat (Ministry) of Education of its Autonomous 
Republic, and in the towns of the republics it is under the 
City Department of Education. 

Section II 

“The following subjects shall be in the curriculum of 
the Teacher Training Schools: Russian language and me- 
thod, method for arithmetic teaching, geography, nature 
study, history, drawing, writing, singing, physical training 
and the method for each: Literature and mathematics, the 
constitution of the USSR, physics, education, psychology, 
manual work in workshops and on the land. In the non- 

- Other republics are free to organise their training in their 
own way but because the RSFSR was for years the leading republic, 
in actual practice there is close approximation in the way the insti- 
tution arc organised. 

3 Extended to 4 years. 
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Russian Teacher Training Schools, native language, lite- 
rature and method shall be added. 

“The syllabuses and time-tables of each must fit into 
the scheme of work as arranged for the Teacher Training 
Schools (by the central authority). 

“School practice is compulsory. It shall consist of 
observation of lessons and leisure activities, a test lesson, 
one day's teaching, and a two weeks' teaching period m a 
primary school or the primary grade of the secondary school. 

“Students shall be taught to play on an instrument 
(piano violin etc.) . The tuition shall be individual, after 
class, and have ten hours a week assigned to it. Tone-dea. 

ba!ic method employed in the Teacher Training 
school is the class lesson 

ifS t r rs 

The Teacher Training School must have ” 

w thP subiects listed above, a gymnasium, a plot of land 
Z JractTca study and workshops for making teaching aids. 

ZZe must also be a library and reading-room. 

mere m . nn Seotember 1 st and ends on 

June''20th'''ThereTs, in addition, two weeks' holiday in the 
TLL"lreTixTe^ons o^fon^five minutes each per day, 

sever^n^on-Russian Teacher T« 

Examinations an^ markmg ollow^^^,^ P 
Senior Secondary Schooh^ 

pal, who must be g p makes the staff appoint^ 

teaching experience. The P P who is 

„,ents with the exception ^f, the J ^./^ppro.al of 

appointed by an Kduca „,,thoritv The Principal also 
the appropriate education 

etetomes within his or her authority. In rural 
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districts the Principal is entitled to free accommodation 
with fuel, light and any other communal service. 

A Principal must periodically be released from duties 
in order to take a course connnected with the work. 

In the new type training colleges of which there are 
already 215 in the school year 1954-55, the training is to be 
wholly professional. New text-books and syllabuses are 
required as well as a change in methods and approach. 
Whereas the methods used in the Four-Year School were 
class-room methods, differing little from the secondary 
school, the new maturer student demands something more 
as was shown by the experience of 1954. The teachers 
found they had to become lecturers and replace the lesson 
by the lecture. 

In the Chkalov Teacher Training School some prelimi- 
nary work was done with the students before the change- 
over of methods. They were taught how to take notes, how 
to work independently with books and how to use books. 
Before the lecture there was a few minutes talk on home- 
work and each lecture was prefaced by a plan. This was 
found to be very valuable with such subjects as history, 
pedagogy and methods. The class lesson system was still 
used for Russian and arithmetic, but the content of the 
lesson was different. It was first a revision of the know- 
ledge acquired in school and then a deepening and enlarging 
of this knowledge on a scientific basis. 

The first year’s experience in Chkalov showed that the 
staff did not automatically change their methods and 
approach. There were still many who taught as though 
their students had come from the Seven-Year School 
instead of the Ten-Year School, still many who seemed to 
be unaware of the role of machinery in the country’s eco- 
nomv and did not realise that the teacher in the school 
has to bring up and teach children who are to run the 
machines and production. Training colleges must be pro- 
vided both by the Ministry of Eduction and local educa- 
tion authorities with workshops for manual work and plans 
for the instructors. Colleges must give the future teachers 
practical work in the growing of vegetables, fruit and grain. 
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Not every college has as yet its demonstration and practice 
school or its kindergarten. This is essential for successful 

training. 

Teachers’ Institutes train teachers for the middle grade 
oi the secondary school (Classes V to VII inclusive) to 

specialise in two or three related subjects. 

Students who have completed the Senior Secondary 
School course are accepted on passing the entrance exami- 
nation unless they have gained exemption by reaching a 
high standard in the final school-leaving exanrmation. 

Those who have successfully completed the course in a 
Teacher Training School are accepted, after they have 
worked the usual three years in their profession, without 

exammauon^ Institutes may organise a preparatory course 

for tie woufd-be candidates who have only completed nine 
of the required ten years' general education schooh 

‘^lleTourse lasts - 

merits: ( 1 ) Histonco-Philologicai i ; y 
ral* (3) General Science-Geographical. 

r^udent Who - .ccessfuny compl^d «ric. 

general scienca-geoeraphical course should 
“nSE' a siuden. .0 te.oh biology. eh.n.l..r, or an.lhe, 

“Tei'irron "i.r.r.v... .o,....-. 

-orat srrre -s 

responsibilities, g teaching staff comprises 

student bodies e s where.^Jhe^ 

professors, readers ■ :iaj. lines to that in universities 

Tth the°dXrencesThat will arise from a two-year instead 

riSaeS';”; Sch-SSe.*""'"™ 

and demonstration compulsory for aU courses. Th ry 

Certain Marxism-Leninism, psychology, 

are the ^nd physical training. In addi- 

t^!®there"are a number of subsidiary subjects for each 
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faculty, of which the student must select one, and in which 
he has to pass a test. 

In Russian language and literature, the student may 
choose his subsidiary subject from general literature, gene- 
ral modern history and nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
and the history of the USSR, physical training or foreign 
languages. In the History Faculty the choice includes his- 
toriography and Russian literature, pl»ysical training, a fore- 
ign language; in the General Science-Geography Faculty the 
subsidiary subject selected may be the history of geographi- 
cal discovery and illustrative drawing, or physical training 
or a foreign language, while in the Physico-Mathematicai 
Faculty the selection is from the history of mathematics, 
the history of physics, physical training and a foreign lan- 
guage. School practice takes place in the second half of the 
second year and lasts for five weeks. 

The special subjects taken in the Russian language and 
literature course : Introduction to language, Russian, me- 
thods of teaching Russian, introduction to literature, methods 
of teaching the reading of literature, and Soviet literature. 

The history course includes ancient history, history of 
the Middle Ages, modern history, history of the USSR, 
methods and constitution. 

The special subjects in the course for general-science 
and geography are: general chemistry, botany, zoology with 
elements of Darwinism, geology and mineralogy, general 
physical geography, the geography of other countries, geo- 
graphy of the USSR, cartography with elements of topo- 
graphy, and methods for the subjects. 

The special subjects for the physico-mathematics course 
are: elementary mathematics, analytical geometry, mathe- 
matical analysis, general physics, the methods of teaching 
these and the technique of experiments in school. 

At the end of the course there is a state examination, 
written and oral in three subjects. One of these, the founda- 
tions of Marxism-Leninism is compulsory for every course. 

* 

In Russian language and literature examination papers 
are set in both subjects. In history, the subjects in which 
papers are set are ancient history and the history of the 
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Middle Ages. In general science-geography, the subjects 
for examination are vertebrate zoology and geography of the 
USSR, while in physico-mathematics they are elementary 
mathematics and general physics. There are internal exa- 
minations and tests in the other subjects. 

Pedagogic or Education Institutes train teachers for 
Classes VIII to X inclusive, to specialise in one main subject. 
It is only in recent years that a subsidiary subject has been 
required. Many Education Institutes have pre-school 
departments for the training of Heads and Inspectors for 
kindergartens. The Herzen Institute in Leningrad has a 
Department of Defectology for training specialists for 
schools for defectives. 

The institutes vary in their set-up, many having only 
three faculties: history, language and literature, and phy- 
sics-mathematics. The Lenin Education Institute in Moscow 
has faculties for history, language and literature, physics- 
mathematics (with separate courses in each of these last 
two subjects), general science, geography and pedagogy, 
while the Municipal Education Institute in Moscow has in 
addition a faculty for graphic arts, and one for foreign lan- 
guages (English. French, German). The Omsk Educational 
Institute has in addition to the usual faculties, two other 
departments, one for geography and another for the Peoples 
of the North, which includes the study of the languages of 

these peoples. 

The curriculum for these institutes may be divided into 
three sections (1) covering the socio-philosophical subjects, 
(2) the professional subjects, that is, those concerned with 
teaching, and (3) the subjects covering the selected spe- 
cialisation. The first two are compulsory for all students, 
irrespective of specialisation, as is also a foreign language 
which is taken throughout the course until the final exami- 
nation term. Physical training is also compulsory in the 

first two years. 

The first section (compulsory) includes the foundations 
of Marxism-Leninism and political economy. The course 
in Russian language and literature includes historical and 

dialectical materialism. 
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The professional section includes: psychology, educa- 
tion, history of education, school hygiene and methods. 

Latin is compulsory for one year for a language course 
which must also include the Russian language. Everj' 
specialised course has a broad foundation. For example,- 
both Russian and geography require general history and 
the history of the USSR, while the history course requires 
general literature and Russian literature, and in itself 
history covers ancient history and the history of interna- 
tional relations and diplomacy. The fundamental speciali- 
sation, for a limited period, takes place in a post-graduate 
course, that is, after the training has been completed. 

The geography course includes the following subjects : 
astronomy, general physical geography, cartography and 
the elements of topography, illustrative drawing, geology, 
plant geography with the elements of botany, mineralogy 
and petrology, soil geography with the elements of soU 
science, animal geography with the elements of geology, 
physical geography of USSR, economic geography of USSR, 
world physical geography, economic and physical geography 
of foreign countries. 

The general science course cycle includes : physics 
(selected subjects) , general and inorganic chemistry, analy- 
tical chemistry, organic and bio-chemistry, the elements of 
physical and colloidal chemistry, human and animal physio- 
logy, Darwinism and geology. 

None of these subjects is taken throughout the whole 
four years of the course. Some are taken for one year only, 
others for two years. Only a foreign language is taken 
throughout. Nearly all subjects have an examination, 
written and oral, at the end of the year. In addition, there 
are half-yearly oral tests. 

These academic courses would be equivalent to a degree 
course in an English university, while the professional course 
is a much more thorough training than is provided by the 
one-year post-graduate course in education for teachers in 

England. 

Among the themes included in the subject education 
are: education, its content and problems; the common core 
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and the variety of basic conceptions of education; the philo- 
sophical foundations of education; education and instruc- 
tion; comparative education; didactics and its principles, 
methods; moral training; problems of school and class orga- 
nisation; out-of-school activities; the home and so on. 

School practice is taken in the third and fourth years 
and includes observation, and learning the way about a 
school, helping with out-of-school activities in the third 
year, and a month’s continuous teaching in the fourth year. 

Students are encouraged to join circles concerned with 
problems of education. Except for the foreign language 
course in which there are only three subjects, the final 
state ;xamination at the end of the course requires four 
subjects, of which two, the foundations of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism and education (full cycles) , are the same for all 

For history, the examination requires history of the 

USSR and a selected course in general history. 

The institute has to organise a post-graduate course for 
the training of research workers. The candidates for this are 
graduates with a high attainment in their diploma worK. 
In the three-year post-graduate course they work on a 
thesis on which they hope to receive their first de^e^ 
Candidate for Education. Here (as elsewhere in higher 
education) degrees are awarded only on a piece of post- 


graduate research. 

Pedagogic Institutes have been subject to criticism like 
everything else. The re-introduction of polytechnisation 
demands new consideration of the training given here. The 
modern secondary school teacher must have practical 
knowledge as well as a good theoretical knowledge. 

Physics and mathematics have been organised into 
separate courses. The physics course is to have new sub- 
jects “the fundamentals of machinery” and "heat techni- 
que " and an optional practicum in auto-tractors and agri- 
cultural machinery. Mathematics students are to have a 
mathematics practicum for surveying, calculating and 
model making, with a number of optional courses linking 
theorv and practice. There are also changes m the course 
tor Russian language and literature. The previous 575 
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hours, mostly spent on lectures is to be increased to 708, 
hours of which a considerable part is to be devoted to 
Modern Russian. It is now to begin in the first year and 
cover two and a half years. The overloading of students 
with compulsory lectures and seminars, sometimes for 8 
hours a day, is to cease and considerable time will be allowed 
for private study. For example of the 63 hours allotted to 
machinery only 38 are to be spent on lectures, all of which 
must be accompanied by demonstration and models. School 
practice is to be increased from 12 to 14 weeks, and students 
who will teach in rural schools, must do their practice in 
such schools and not as before in city schools. 

Independent work is to receive careful attention and 
planning and time-tables are to be arranged so that lectures 
are given in the morning and practical work is done in the 
afternoon. 

There has been criticism of school practice which has 
not always been well organised. Those who are going to 
teach in villages, and they are the majority, must henceforth 
do their school practice in a rural school. School practice 
must be related to the teacher’s future work. 

At a conference of the leading personnel of the Peda- 
gogic Institutes of the USSR the following recommendations 
were adopted. Students must study the school syllabus and 
text-books more thoroughly. More attention is to be paid 
to the successful teaching in schools and their^experience 
used. School practice is to be supervised by suitably quali- 
fied people who know the school. 

There should be a central supply for equipping the 
institutes with laboratories and workshops for polytechni- 
sation. Pedagogic Institutes should be attached to indus- 
trial undertakings, machine-tractor stations or farms, 
according to circumstances. A foreign language should be 
an optional in all faculties. Lecture time on theory should 
be cut to allow more time for independent work. There 
should be a better distribution of seminars and practical 
work. Biology students must have field practice in two 
sessions, in the spring and the autumn. The chemistry 
course should include soil analj'sis in agricultural che- 
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mistry. Lectures on these subjects should be given in 
natural conditions. 

In the Ferghana Pedagogic Institute the Chair of Geogra- 
phy reported on the methods it had adopted particularly as 

relating to school practice. 

They tried to create normal conditions in the school 
for the practice student. They have already increased the 
practice period from 12 to 14 weeks. During practice, the 
time at the institute has been cut by 2 to 4 hours a day. 
School practice is preceded by a conference in August 
where the students take an active part in planning the 
school work for the 1st and 4th terms. On September 1st 
the students visit the schools in groups of 15. In each school 
5 daises are selected, parallel Classes V VII, VIII, with a 
qualified teacher in charge. Each class has 3 s udents who 
?ake it in turns to teach for 4 to 5 weeks All three take 
part in out-of-class activities but only the one who is 
teaching is responsible. The student, whether teaching or 
observing spends the whole day in school, visits lessons m 
parZl claLes, takes duty, is present in the cla- durmg 
lessons given either by the teacher or another student, -^e 
iwo stuLnts not teaching must attend the lessons of the 
third, and take part in the analysis of the lesson. They 
attend class meetings, school council meetings, and the 

narents Fitting in with the number of geography lessons 
Ld the schoo? time-table the students are in the school 
three days a week. The mixture of teaching and practical 

work does not overburden them. . , .v. 

The supervisor has to visit and analyse not less than 

half the lessons given, and must see all plans and notes of 
lessons The aim is for the student teacher to work in con- 
ditions approximating as nearly as possible to those that 
would be normal for him or her when teaching. He or she 
will give a sequence of connected lessons on one or two 

themes and deal with them completely. 

In this way a student will get to know the class in a 

month, and "my class” will be a reality. The students feel 
!IIry easy and at home by the second or third teaching turn. 
They learn to estimate the progress of the pupils. Further, 
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because the director of the school and the teachers really 
get to know the students, they often treat them as full mem- 
bers of the staff. It will happen at the end of the practice 
period that the director will ask the student to lecture to 
the geography circles. Three years of experience has con- 
vinced the Ferghana Institute of the value of their methods. 

The USSR still suffers from a shortage of secondary 
school teachers, particularly in mathematics and physics. 
In 1954, 60,000 graduates left Pedagogic Institutes and 
entered schools, but the needs were not satisfied everywhere. 
Byelorussia has 1.382 secondary schools but only received 
40C graduate geography teachers. There is a demand for 
a better distribution of teachers among schools and for 
subjects. 

At the request of the Azerbaijan Ministry of Education 
the RSFSR sent 400 graduates to teach Russian in their 
Azerbaijan schools. The republic’s Institute for Improving 
Teachers’ Qualifications organised courses for these new 
teachers in the geography of Azerbaijan and in compara- 
tive grammar for the two languages. There were also 
courses in the teaching of Russian to non-Russian children 
including theory and method. 

In addition to full-time courses for teacher training 
there are correspondence courses in great variety. They are 
taken either by people who are already working and would 
like to become teachers, or by those wishing to get higher 
qualifications. In Moscow there is a Correspondence Insti- 
tute. A questionnaire to graduates of a course in 1954 
showed that correspondence training can be as valuable as 
full-time training provided certain conditions operate. The 
studies must be very well organised and planned and real 
active help must be given to students. There must be 
ample provision of text-books and note books. There must 
be provision for work in the laboratory, workshop, subject 
room and excursions to the fields. The period of practice 
should be increased in the last year. The key, however, is 
the work of the student at home. There should not be too 
much reliance on the teacher. 

The replies showed that the students had reached the 
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requisite standard in subjects taken, in physics, mathe- 
matics pedagogy, psychology and method. The course had 
oldened and feepened” their knowledge. A crmc.srn was 
the insufficient acquaintance with progress and devel p 

ment in agriculture for biology teachers. 

kere are periodic visits by tutors to district centres .o 
which students come for personal help and discussions. 
There is provision for paid time off in the last three months 
f vear of the course if necessaiy. 

The reorganisation of education has raised many pro- 
^ I training which will take some time to solve, 

blems of teache Sovietskaya Pedago- 

These are discussed m sorne study 

gika (Soviet Education) a considerable 

plans for inTeprndent^ork. the trans- 

improvement m ^ubiects to optional, an increase m 

:r. 

l"‘St on •I'O 

““ “rSoblom » pr...nlod by tbo snuH 

^ ^ 1 \ ,uvi nn narallel classes, of which there are a 

^ anv In the country. The pedagogic institute-trained 
great many subject, does not have enough 

teacher, time fully. Obviously these 

work to occ p. j. j i two sciences, as for example, 

schools require hysics and mathematics, 

nature f d geogmphy o^^p^ y_^ 

In solving th-s ProWem ^ four-year 

::trlnYXch wm insure the best use of the young 

"^^‘'Turning to the teacher for the primary school the 
n.horrf the article states that two years is not enough to 
equip the student with all that is necessary for primary 
f This question requires further serious study. 

Another matter that needs attention is the distribution 
of tiacher training institutions. Many more must be 
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opened in Siberia and the Far East to stop “the cartage” of 
young teachers from the centre to these areas as was the 
case hitherto. 

The size of the Teacher Training Schools also requires 
attention. A school for sixty students is very wasteful. 
There must be better planning of specialists to avoid a 
shortage in some subjects as for example in mathematics, 
physics and foreign languages, and an excess in others. 

The problem of training teachers for manual work has 
not yet been solved. There is criticism too of the training 
of teachers in the Defectology faculties of Pedagogic Insti- 
tutes. The teaching of reading, writing and arithmetic to 
children with defective speech, hearing and sight is not 
wholly satisfactory. Improvement is also required in the 
training provided by physical education and by Art Teacher 
Training Schools. 

Much emphasis here too is laid on the ability to work 
independently. “It is very important to train the future 
teacher to use books, to find in a book the answer to ques- 
tions that arise, to train the ability for independent analysis 
of facts and to make conclusions, and to inject a desire for 
the continued improvement of his or her knowledge”. 

An investigation of the qualification of the graduates 
of the different teacher training courses showed that they 
lacked the practical skills necessary for their subjects as 
well as for pedagogy and methods. The new plans for study 
will not by themselves improve the situation. It is not 
merely a question of the time allotted to practical work. 
The equipment and accommodation of the laboratories and 
workshops and the methods and approach must be such as 
to interest and encourage, as well as stimulate the students 
to initiative. 


FURTHER TRAINING 

So much for the pre-teaching training. It is realised 
that no course, however well organised, can produce an 
experienced widely-qualified teacher. The greater number 
of teachers continue their training after they have taken 
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Up work. In Moscow and in other leading cities there are 
institutes for the improvement of teachers’ qualifications. 

These institutes generally offer a two-year evening 
course, dealing with both subject and method, the purpose 
being to raise the general educational level as well as the 
professional standard. They are closely linked with 
where students study successful methods and approaches 
And pain experience. The information gathered by students 
"n such schools is later made available by the institute to 
Ihe education authorities and to all teaching associations 

'^‘’^^For^ example in 1952, at the suggestion of the RSFSR 
Ministry of Education the Central Institute for 
Teachers’ Qualifications arranged two courses for Heads of 
secondary schools. The first course held in February- 
M^ch was attended by ninety-three Heads of secondary 
^Ws Trom all parts of the republic. Lectures were given 
u -1 rvi-kVtv nedacoev psychology as well as on such 

questions as ’planning the work of a school ’ ‘organising 
^ ♦ 1 tKiin thp <;chool ’ ‘forming a close-knit community. 

and subrect method. The course included visits to Moscow 

schools and seminar-conferences on the most important 

work in the schools, to which very much time and attention 
Zas given A plan drawn up beforehand was given to 

^ in the study of a Moscow school. There 

wZe thLe^headings: (1) planning the work of 
Z pH- 121 forms and methods for guiding the teaching staff, 
% ioLs and methods used by the teaching staff to prevent 

^^’’^Amongl^e^ means adopted by these institutes for the 
raising of teachers’ qualifications are courses of varying 
length and concentration to suit particular needs, seminars, 
conferences, discussion groups, exhibitions, actually helping 
the teachers in class, visits and publications. They are an 
integral part of the education system and are directly under 

the region or District Education Authority. 

In Moscow, in addition to these institutes, there is a 

Central Imrtitute for raising the qualification of leading 
education personnel. The tasks of this institute are to 
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studv, analyse and make widely known the best educational 
practice, and to study the questions of inspection and ad- 
ministration of education. The institute helps the education 
ministers of autonomous republics and the different educa- 
tion authorities as well as inspectors, for all of whom it 
arranges conferences, discussions, and exhibitions. Further 
it publishes instructions and bulletins. The usual form of 
study in this institute is the two-monthly or the monthly 
course for regional and district inspectors. 

Large administrative units of the USSR are divided 
into districts, and a region may have anything from forty 
to seventy such districts. In each district centre — the town 
or large village — there is an Education Bureau attached to 
the District Education Authority with a full-time period 
director and two or three paid assistants, who organise an 


active group of helpers from among the teachers in the 
neighbourhood. The chief role of a bureau is to render 
daily help to the Head and teacher in the school. The 
bureaus are centres for discussion and exchange of experi- 
ence. There is an exhibition, often quite small, with 
changing exhibits (the work of the teachers instructing in 
methodology), visual aids, children’s work of interest — 
anything in fact that will widen the teachers’ horizon and 
give useful hints on improving their work. Handwork 
groups, subject groups and any activity that is demanded 
locally may be arranged by the bureau. 

The staff visit school and give open demonstration 


lessons to which are invited teachers from other schools. 
Such lessons are always followed by discussion. In rural 
areas these bureaus are very modest buildings indeed — 
often only log constructions — but they are very much alive 
and always enlarging their activities. 

Another way of improving teaching is through a 
Methods Association, formed by a number of village schools. 
This method is of particular value in vast sparsely popula- 
ted areas. The members meet on Saturday evenings or on 
Sundays for the exchange of teaching experience and for 
discussions. At these meetings they draw up the schools’’ 
plan of work for the next month, discuss the syllabus*33 
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for the period, and give demonstration lessons. The staff 
of the District Education Bureau and the inspectors take 
part in the work of these associations, which are voluntary 
todies of teachers filled with a desire to improve education. 

Within the school itself the School Methods Association 

experience. Sometips the ^members ^ wn_ 

arrange for a course m then sudj^ll 
chology and kindred subjects. 

It is part of the duty of the Head of the school to see 
that the Ttafl is continuing its training and education, and 
narticutar ly to see that the unqualified complete the neces- 
sary with the help of the various correspondence 

this activity makes it obvious that Soviet authorl- 

ties consider ^^.-hers to the standard desired- 

and the academic level of teacn 

and this is high. 

None of this continued training is compu sory; the 

^ iob well and the force of public opinion 

desire to do one ^ ^^l.er countries. In every 

are the operative factors h ^ho lack interest 

district, no doubt. 'rfilhod their training. These 

and do little once they h rnanv vears Both 

do not generally stay in the dismissed for incom- 

Heads teachers can b ^ be 

petence. Complaints abouO^hc^^^ 

made by the such complaints are made it 

by parents though ’“"f? baviour of the pupils outside 

becomes obvious from the examinations and tests, 

the school as well as m, serious steps are 

that something w‘onfe- ^be Head cr 

taken every possible help brought 

teacher to improve, ^hen central education autho- 

u.->. wi<.» >«>p-“ 
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petence is proved against either the Head or the teacher, 
he or she is dismissed. 

Should dismissed persons feel they have been unjustly 
treated they have the right to appeal to a court of justice, 
either as an individual or through their union. 

THE TEACHERS’ UNIONS 

Three unions cover the whole field of education. They 
are the Union of Pre-School Educationists, the Union of 
Primary and Secondary School Educationists, and the Union 
of Higher Educationists. All those who work in one of 
these educational fields, whether directly concerned like the 
teacher, or indirectly, like the school doctor, the cook and 
the cleaners, belong to one union. All the unions are affi- 
liated to the Central Council of Trade Unions. 

The teachers’ unions like other unions are voluntary 
organisations open to all. All the members working in any 
educational institution form a local branch, which is the 
basic unit. Each branch elects a committee by secret ballot. 
Delegate conferences of local branches elect district, regional 
and higher committees. The teachers’ union committees 
play an active role in the school. Accommodation, living 
conditions, cultural amenities, improvement of teaching, all 
are the concern of the committee. They pay particular 
attention to the young teacher. 

Within each teachers’ union there are a great many 
professional associations, as those for history teachers, 
geography teachers and many others. 

The purpose of the unions is to look after the welfare 
of their members, including that of their children, and to 
raise the standard of education. The largest union, of pri- 
mary and secondary schools, has a bi-weekly paper which 
is a great force both in improving the welfare of teachers 
and in improving education. 

Membership costs two per cent of the basic salary. As 
the unions do not have to spend energy and money in 
bringing pressure to bear on the government for improve- 
ments, they can engage in more immediately fruitful acti- 
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vities All insurance and allowances are non-contributory. 

In every city and in many rural centres there is a 
teachers- club. The best are magnificent places with Provision 
for every kind of leisure activity, artistic, scientific pro- 
fessional-provision for concerts and theatre shows and 
s^or^ The unions from their funds pay the professional 

instructors for these activities. 

These clubs have very well stocked libraries and refer- 
ence rooms. To serve teachers in rural areas and remote 
places the union runs a network of travelling libraries. 

The leisure arts activities in the clubs in which teachers 
take part have produced many first-class musicians artists, 
Actors all of whom are amateurs, who entertain their col- 

La^es In the profession. The interest in sport has grown 
leagues in y Union of Primary and Secondary 

^ 0 ^ 0 ^ Tealers over 300,000 members in the 

^'^'^The°y have their tourist centres in different parts of the 

country and organise a variety of holiday tours^ Both by _ 

thrse^ and in the country they have holiday homes and 

s^Ltoria for their members at reduced rates or free as an 

fward for good teaching. The unions run holiday homes 

and holiday camps for the long summer vacation for the 

members- children, and since the war, they have mad- 

themselves responsible for many orphan homes_ It is the 
tnemseiv H disposal, who pay the 

"Tan teachfr her allowance for the three months- preg- 
woman teac contributions from their own 

Tds rthe extra expenses connected with Pregnancy^ 

Manl education courses and conferences are run by the 
Many eauca o j officials are volunteers. 

unions the widely exercised in the Soviet 

The rig ^ rieht to recall or dismiss officials keep these 

.ho„ .. .h. ..p 

losing touch with the rank and file. 



CHAPTER NINE 


Polytechnisation 


“Education means to us these things: (1) intellectual 
development, (2) physical development, (3) polytechnical 
education, which will give knowledge relative to the general 
scientific principles of all production processes, and will at 
the same time give children and young people practice in 
the use of elementary tools of all branches of production” 
— Marx. 

Let us be quite clear, polytechnisation is not technical 
■ training for a trade or profession. This training as the 
reader will learn from this book, is given in special schools 
after completion of the general school which by 1960 will be 
17 years. 

Polytechnisation is both a system of education and a 
method. As a system it acts as the correlating agent bet- 
ween school and life. As a method it prep^ares^he children 
to be skilful and intelligent workers in the community. The 
decree making secondary education universally compulsory 
by 1960 is a step towards fulfilling the aim that the Soviet 
worker shall be a many-sided fully-developed individual, 
interested in matters intellectual and artistic. He is the new 
Soviet intelligentsia. This necessitates on the part of the 
worker much more than just craft or skill. Deft hands must 
be guided by a rich and quick mind. This demands 
a scientific understanding of the materials used and a 
knowledge of the role of the product in the economic 
.scheme of the country. Marxists hold that economic forces 
are the major factor in the shaping of life and that methods 
of production vitally affect the conditions under which 
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humanity exists. Therefore the individual must not be 
only a good producer for the new society, he must under- 
stand the scientific basis of production. He must under- 
stand the relation between man and nature and their 
interaction. He must know the effect of new productive 
processes on the organisation of the factory and on the 
organisation of the workers. Theory and practice must be 
linked together so that the worker regards his work mtelli- 
aentlv so that he knows its meaning and importance m the 
scheme of society. All this is meant by polytechnisation. 
This connection of education with labour does not result m 
circumscribing education within narrow limits The more 
production is mechanised the wider is the field of know- 
ledge with which the intelligent worker must be conversant. 
For example the introduction of electric processes into 
industry in the 1930’s and today the use of atomic energy 

for peaceful purposes, has greatly extended the scientific 
fi<=ld^with which the worker must be acquainted. The mecha- 

site .. wwn- 

* Poly^rhn'isatLon adopted by Russian Marxists from 
abroad The French Utopian Fourier first gave expression 
to the belief that education in a workers’ state must be 
intimately bound up with labour, and that all should have 
some experience of manual work. The idea comrnended 
itself to Robert Owen who tried to put it into practice in 
England. It was from Owen that Karl Marx took over the 
nriLiple Both Marx and Engels seized on the idea and 
mlde R a corner-stone of socialist education. Engels in his 
^uti-Duhring underlined the fact that polytechnisa ion was 
ultimately bound up with the construction of socialism. He 
considered that the contrast between town and country 
would only be eliminated when a generation should have 
grown up with an all-round development, with a polyte- 
S^sed training. As early as the ’nineties the Russian revo- 
lutionaries seriLslv considered polytechnisation as a social- 
ist Method of education, because at that time the industrial 
1 „ment of the country was creating the conditions for 

f workers movement. Benin stated categorically that 
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Marxists stood for a polytechnised education for a close 
connection between education and productive labour. 

The question remained a theoretical one until the out- 
break of the 1914 war. Very soon after, Lenin once more 
began to write on the need for discussion of polytechnisa- 
tion After the October Revolution the question became 
practical politics. The Communist Party programme 
adopted at the Eighth Party Conference, said that tiie school 
must be pol 3 rtechnised. At the end of the Civil War ui 
1920-21, when the problem of economic reconstruction was 
receiving attention, it was realised how much was required 
in the sphere of technical training to prepare the people for 
industry. At once polytechnisation became a bur^g 
question. At the Party Conference in 1920 Lenin insist^ 
that the fundamental problem for discussion was polytech- 
nisation. He insisted on the necessity for the realisation 
that polytechnisation was not merely an educational ques- 
tion it was a general political question. It was a question 
of the reconstruction of the whole tenor of life, a question 
of the eradication of the old division of labour, inteUectual 
and manual. That was why he considered it of the utmost 
importance to start polytechnisation immediately m ^ite 
of the disintegration of the economic and industrial system. 
He added further that the basic elements of agriculture 
must be included in polytechnisation. 

The difficulties facing the protagonists of polytechnisa- 
tion in those early post-revolution years were enormous. 
There were hardly any teachers or educationists who knew 
anything about the subject. Quite often a workroom in a 
school was taken to mean polytechnisation. Sometimes the 
practice in a school was both futile and fatuous. However 
with the improvement of economic conditions and the ap- 
pearance of Soviet trained teachers it became possible to 
introduce polytechnisation into the school. In 1930 there 
was held a conference on “The Reconstruction of the Na- 
tional Economy and Polytechnised Education,” opened by 
Lenin’s widow, Krupskaya. She stated that the problem 
facing them was to turn the mass school into a polyfechni- 
sed school in practice and not only in theory. Life and 
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Some of the schools had three or even more first class 
workshops. Every school was well equipped for polytechni- 

sation. , j- • 

Then in 1937, polytechnisation appeared to be dismissea 

from the school. Many schools dismantled the workshops. 

No longer was polytechnisation to be found on the timetable. 

What had happened? Visiting the Soviet Union the follow- 

ing year, I tried to find out. 

The industrial development of the country had pro- 
ceeded at a rapid rate and always on a higher level. Scien- 
tific advance was very great. New scientific techniqu^ 
were continually replacing old methods. But polytechni- 
sation in the school barely took account of these changes. 
The approach was the same old one. Indeed often poly- 
technisation was merely handwork. PupUs were turning 
out rakes, or hoes or stools, which are very valuable as a 
skill for juniors but had no relation to modern production. 
There was at the same time dissatisfaction with the stand- 
ard of science in the school. Thus giving up polytechnisa- 
tion would provide more time for the sciences and stop the 
waste of time on activity that was of not much value. 

These were the arguments, but not all educationists 
agreed. Efforts were made to encourage more children to 
attend technical and handwork circles. During the war 
many school workshops were revived and much practical 
work, very useful to the country, was done by the school. 
After the war polytechnisation again became a question for 
discussion. There were schools in different parts of the 
country that had been practising polytechnisation with 
highly beneficial results. They gave their experience. More 
and more educationists took up the question. It was be- 
coming obvious that polytechnisation was necessary. In 
1954 a decree re-introduced polytechnisation into all the 
schools. But this is not the polytechnisation of the 1931 
decree, because the USSR today is not the USSR of 1931. 
Modern Soviet indu stry and agriculture bein g on a much 
higher technical and scientific level demand aTpoIytecHm- 
sation on a similarly higher level. 

The new plan for polytechnisation envisages handwork 
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for Classes I to IV, work in workshops and in the school 
plot for Classes V to VII and practicums for agriculture, 
engineering and electro-technics for Classes VIII to X. The 
practical work by Classes VIII to X is to be done in work- 
shops and subject rooms, on the school plot as well as in 
local factories, machine-tractor stations, collective farms 
and state farms according to availability. There are also 
to be excursions to study the fauna and flora, the economy 
and the culture of the locality. For senior classes there are 


to be factory visits. 

Both physics and chemistry are to have a more funda- 
mental teaching in the application of their laws to industry 
and agriculture. This and the new text-books which give 
more space to problems and experiment in laboratori^, 
introduction of practical work from Class I to VU, of practi- 
cums for the seniors are all expected to solve the problena 
of introduction of polytechnisation into the general school 
and thus help in the preparation of the pupil for his fu ure 
work. Attention too is being paid to the instructors that 


will be needed. 

Agriculture has its own specific characteristics in that it 
deals with living things. Yet, there are many general scienti- 
fic pinciples which if the pupils know them, will enable them 
to manage most plants and animals. In spite of the vast 
variety of production and agriculture there are certain 
general principles applicable to all. If the pupil is able to 
read blue-prints, to use measuring instruments, tables, a 
slide rule, dismantle and reassemble a lathe, if he knows the 
useful coefficient of the working of an engine, he will be 
ready to take his place successfully at the training lathe 
in the factory or behind an agricultural machine and he will 
sooner become a really skilled technician. 

In the same way the application of the science that he 
has been given in the school laboratory to agriculture, both 
on the school plot and on the farm, will ensure his becoming 
a skilled agricultural worker. When to this training there 
is added the study of the social character of production and 
its role in the life of society, polytechnisation is achieved. 

In Moscow School No. 545, which is an experimental 
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school for the Academy of Pedagogical Science, polytechiii- 
sation is to be the subject for research. Pupils are to study 
in detail the internal combustion engine and the electric 
engine with 3-phase current. Three-quarters of the work 
is to be done in the workshop and in the school yard. There 
will be twenty members from different institutes of the 
Academy doing the research in School No. 545, which is one 
of the three such laboratory schools carrying on research. 
The task in all these schools is to check in practice the new 
syllabuses for polytechnisation as well as to observe the 
standard of upbringing and teaching. 

School No. 545 has new subjects for the seniors, engine- 
ering and electrotechnics. Physics and chemistry are both to 
be given more time here. The new plan for biology re- 
quires the re-equipment of the experimental plot by 
teachers and pupils together. Some lessons will be taken 
in the animal and plant pavilions at the Agricultural 

Exhibition. 

A new subject for all classes here as elsewhere is 
manual work. Four workshops have been equipped. One 
of them is for Classes I to IV. Here the chUdren will work 
with paper and card-board, do cut-outs, model in clay, use 
plasticine, sew, embroider, bind books and make ornaments 
for New Year trees. Class TV is to receive elementary 
instruction in carpentry and the use of tools. Metal and 
woodwork workshops, and an engineering workshop for 
Class X are how being used. 

Students in training colleges and institutes are also to 
take polytechnisation, its theory and practice, and to do 
practical work. 

A great variety of initiative has already been shown 
in the implementation of the polytechnisation decree. In 
the Ukraine many schools began in the new school year 
with special syllabuses for senior classes. Three Kiev 
schools are already training turners, milling machine ope- 
rators, etc., in Classes VIII to X. In addition to the matri- 
culation examination these pupils will take an exam quali- 
fying for entrance into a factory or machine-tractor station. 
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In another Kiev school the two senior classes take industrial 
lessons in the trade school. 

In a village school in Moldavia the chairman of the lar- 
gest collective farm proposed the introduction in the 
schools, beginning with Class V, of a new subject, the fun- 
damentals of agricultural production. 

The experience in polytechnisation of the schools of the 
towns and villages along the Lvov railway should give a 
good picture of the shape of polytechnisation as it will 
develop in Soviet schools. The report is published in No. 2 
of Sovietskaya Pedagogika, 1955. I give it here somewhat 


“For the last two school years (1952-53, 53-54) the 
Question of polytechnisation has been repeatedly discussed 
at extended meetings of the railway local education autho- 
ritr methods associations, and school education councils, 
and at meetings of the methods section. As a result of these 
discussions we have produced both general pl^ns for the 
region and individual plans for each school. We set our 

demands, to get our children used to practical work 
relevant to the subject during the lesson, 
b) Laboratory experiments, demonstrations. Practice and 
experiments during lessons and in out-of-school acti- 


c) 

cl) 

e) 

f) 

g) 


e-Muipment of existing and equipment of new sub- 
ct rooL and workshops and the aUocation of school 

cperimental plots. 

rganising work on the experimental study plots m 
ve (nature) corners and in workshops, 
inking schools with undertakings and collective farms, 
racticums with senior pupils of secondary schools at 
factory, state farm, collective farm, collective farm 
Dttage-laboratory on experimental fields, at cattle 
irms at bee farms and at fisheries. 

Organising technical and agricultural circles for 

iinils ‘skilled hands’ circles and others. 

arranging meetings for pupils with leading figures in 
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industry, transport and agriculture and with those in 
science and technology. 

h) Excursions on special themes and general observation 
made to industrial and agricultural units, to their own 
village, town, region and territory. 

“In putting our plan into practice we have already 
begun to realise many elements of polytechnisation. 

“The teachers have undertaken: in the transition stage 
of polytechnisation to collect all possible additional mate- 
rial which will help the study of the fundamentals of pol 3 »- 
technisation; to help the school strengthen a polytechnical 
base by the preparation of many varied visual aids for 
physics, mathematics, biology, chemistry, etc., to interest 
all pupils in practical work consonant with their age and 
to get them to know production personally. 

“The mathematics teacher of Secondary School No. 12 
in the town of Stanislav, habitually enriches each section 
of the mathematics sj'llabus with problems based on rail- 
way transport, on industry and agriculture as well as on 
government statistical reports. He uses plan fulfilment and 
overfulfilment by Stakhanovite workers in the engine and 
carriage works of the factory in Stanislav when taking per- 
centages, having beforehand prepared comparative tables 
and graphs. On the basis of this material he, together with 
the pupils, produce problems which contribute to the better 
understanding of the practical significance of what they are 
being taught. 

“For geometry with the help of the parents and pupils, 
he has made the necessary survey measuring instruments 
and equipment for measuring the areas of different geome- 
trical forms on the spot. As a result the pupils individually 
and in groups were delighted to calculate the area of the 
collective farm fields under wheat, rye, sugar beet, maize 
as well as of the orchards. When this was done, the pupils 
with the help of the teacher, the agronomist, the Kolkhoz 
chairman and Kolkhoz team leaders defined the average 
yield, compared yields, made the necessary conclusions 
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about the effect on yield of the quality of seed, manure, 


care, etc. . , ^ , 

"The physics teacher of School No. 8 in the town oi 

Stryi like many others aiming at introducing polytechni- 
sation during these two years re-equipped the physics room 
so that the necessary experiments and demonstrations 
could be carried out there. With the co-operation of social 
organisations he improved the physics roorn tractor 

engines and automatic engines, electric motors dynamos 
accumulators, electric measuring instruments and a var 

assortment of technical parts. ^rg^t 

acquisitions his local friendly contacts enabled him to get 

two 16 mm projectors and to arrange a viewing of scientific 
u • 1 filmc: The cinema is much used in this school 

.h. 

^ c>^nrt of film operators, but the pupils took a spe- 

ri" :o"^sf and now the school has over 30 film operators. 
Twice a week now there are lessons with films. 

“The best teachers in our schools, when teaching, pay 
much attention to both approximate and precise calculations, 
thus expressing a polytechnical approach to the phenomena 
of reality They teach their pupils the correct use and 
application of logarithmic tables, of the arithmometer and 

measuring instruments. 


“Our teachers avoid formalism. They try not to en- 
close themselves in the text-books nor to fence themselves 
off from life. We managed to retrain a young teacher who 
persistently put the blame for poor work on the pupils when 
in reality she was to blame, by helping her to see her own 
mistakes. In polytechnisation it is particularly important 
to show to the pupils the living links between phenomena 

and facts of reality. 

“Without visual aids it is difficult for pupils to grasp 
easily the abstract thinking of the teacher and his final 
formula can merely produce a bad lesson. 

"In the two years under consideration all the secondary 
schools of the Lvov railway have been wired for radio and 
the majority are equipped for films. 
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“In class work the majority of our teachers of mathema- 
tics, physics, chemistry, biology, geography, etc., insist first of 
all on correct and accurate designs and drawings. The tea- 
chers try very hard to link up the lesson with drawing and 
designing. Because it is very important to understand a 
drawing or a design our teachers try to get the pupils, in 
addition to drawing or designing various geometric shapes 
and technical details in different projections and sections, 
to understand what work in industry and agriculture re- 
quires drawings and designs and what is the importance of 
this production. Many of our teachers teach their pupils 
to design and draw machine parts and details. They are 
however not content with this, not even with knowing the 
names of all the parts. They have taught the pupils to dis- 
mantle and re-assemble the engine, machine and bench and 
to set them going. 

“Our chemistry teachers have taught their pupils the 
use of different chemical substances in industry and agri- 
culture. There was the case of one school where chemistry 
was isolated from life and the pupils could not imderstand 
when and why they should know chemistry practically, to 
what end they were producing on the blackboard different 
chemical formulae. The situation changed as soon as the 
teacher began to explain each chemical reaction by its 
practical application, as soon as they learnt about the place 
of chemical products in the national economy, 

“Practical work on the school plot, all the year round 
participation in collective farm production helps the pupils 
to understand the Michurin teaching on the transformation 
of living nature for the benefit of man. Our pupils study 
the advanced experience of the collective farmers in their 
region. They plant different varieties of industrial crops 
carry out experiments with plants, insects, birds and the 
smaller animals, help to raise young animals on the farms. 
In many schools the school plot has become a model experi- 
mental laboratory. Such is the school plot at School No 21 
which two years ago was a desert. They now have an 
orchard with a variety of apple, plum, and apricot trees 
raised by the pupils in the fruit nursery. In the autumn of 
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1953-54 a vineyard of selected fruit was planted. Each variety 
is in charge of one class which studies it in detail. 

“The necessary flower pots for their experiments are 
made by the pupils. They discovered that round pots when 
planted out waste much space. They therefore altered the 
lathes to produce six-sided pots. As a result they can put 
out 25 per cent to 30 per cent more. 

“Soviet children’s love of work that has a worth-while 
purpose is encouraged and developed through participation 
in socially useful activity. The pupils of School No. 22 
regularly help with the work on their collective farm. 
School No. 20 has a permanently working polytechnical 
exhibition where the work of the different circles is shown. 
The pupils of School No. 38 actively help with the different 
circles in the city’s Pioneer Palace. They have made much 
visual apparatus, painted pictures, produced beautiful em- 
broidery, etc. Well planned and well organised work in 
technical, agricultural and other circles is of very great 

importance. . ,1 

“In the 150 transport, technical and agricultural circles 

in the schools of the Lvov railway there are over 2,500 pupils 

taking part. Three children’s railways do very important 

work in training and educating the children. They have 

organised in different areas 80 technical circles attended by 

1,500 boys and girls. . ... 

“Different individual measures for polytechnisation 

receive very careful attention. Successful work in a school 

technical circle demands very well equipped workshops. 

This was very difficult at first, so many of our schools began 

by organising a technical or science corner. Then with the 

help of parents and social organi.sations these were turned 

into fully equipped workshops. This was not achieved 

quickly and in some cases required much effort and mitia- 

five on the part of the teachers. 

“In the process of working, imagination, skill, persever- 
ance and persistence in attaining the intended object, are 
gradually developed. There is developed too a high con- 
sciousness about fulfilment of duties, a personal responsi- 
bility to the circle collective as a whole and to separate 
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sections. All this had a benehcial effect on attainment, dis- 
cipline and behaviour. With the object of raising the 
quality of the technical circles, of analysing and spreading 
the best experience, we hold an annual rally of young tech- 
nicians. The spring rally of 1954 showed a considerable 
growth in technical thinking and inventiveness of circles 
and pupUs. There were over 1,500 complicated exhibits of 

a great variety. 

“Study excursions on a selected theme play a great part 
in our schools. Carefully planned and skilfully carried out, 
based on the syllabus, these excursions leave a deep impres- 
sion on the consciousness and mind of the pupil. They 
strengthen the attraction for knowledge and for study, help 
the understanding of the basic technological processes in 
production, and of the role of electrification in the national 
economy. At the same time they help the pupils to make 
the best choice of future work. 

“Excursions now differ from previous ones which were 
largely a general view of a factory. 

“Side by side with ‘open lessons’ when teachers from 
many schools are present at a very good lesson, we are now 
organising ‘open excursions’ when such teachers can be 
present. The collective discussion that follows on such 
excursions as on open lessons, has been found very helpful 
to young and inexperienced teachers. During the excur- 
sion the pupils meet with leading workers in industry and 
agriculture, Stakhanovites, engineers, agronomists, collec- 
tive farmers, etc., who shew them in practice the process 
and the results of diligent work, the place of each worker, 
of each collective farmer in the general scheme of work. 

“In many of our schools excursions like the work in the 
circles are discussed by the pupils at special evening ses- 
sions. All kinds of people are invited to these, labour 
heroes, workers, collective farmers, engineers, agronomists 
and workers from research institutes. The guests often 
give lessons, take part in discussions when they inform the 
pupils of the latest advances in their particular sphere.’* 

'These are some of the results of two years’ work on 
polytechnisation in the schools of the Lvov railway. 
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Discussion and experiment will continue on this sub- 
iect over the whole Union. What is quite clear is that 
Soviet educationists are convinced that school must be 
geared to life, a changing life that makes ^‘gher demands 
on its people, that since work is the basis of life the P P 
by the time they leave 

and must be so trained in the school that they easi y 
graduate to skilled workers, while at the same time y 
Continue their intellectual and spiritual development. 



CHAPTER TEN 


Educational Research 


Education, like industry, needs research to keep it alive. 
Denied research, it stagnates and becomes wholly inade- 
quate to deal with social requirements. And research, in 
order to render full value, to be productive of new ideas 
and new inspiration, must be co-ordinated by a central 
body, and to some measure directed, making itself sensitive 
and responsive to needs as they emerge. 

Because educational research deals with so many im- 
ponderables, because it is conditioned by the subjective 
element as well as by the objective desire for knowledge, 
and because it is so strongly influenced by environmental 
factors, it requires a vast army of research workers, over a 
vast and varied testing field, in order to produce truths that 
are of general fundamental importance and application. This 
applies particularly to research into psychology, which so 
far has not proved itself susceptible to the laboratory tests 

of physical or chemical experiments. 

Both the need for research, and the difficulties sur- 
rounding it have come to be understood in the Soviet Union. 
Experiment was encouraged — too much so at one time — 
from the very inception of the Soviet system of education. 

For years there have been Central and Regional Educa- 
tional Research Laboratories. A special Institute for Schools 
for the nationalities was set up in Moscow to deal with 
education for the backward and non-Russian peoples. 

The Regional and City Methods Bureaus are centres 
for research and experiment, on an elementary level it is 
true, but their work provides material for research and 
experiment on a higher level. The Education Bureaus 
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which deal with education in its more general aspect, are 
simUarly centres of research; and in numbers of schools, 
under the direction of the Instruction Supervisor, researcn 
and experiment are carried on. The importance of this 
activity on the elementary level lies in arousing intellectual 
curiosity among the rank and file of teachers. It encourages 
and develops among teachers the enquiring mind without 

which education becomes a barren and and work. 

The activities of the Bureaus and Centres are co-ordi- 
nated and popularised through the education press and sucn 

neriodicals as Pre-School Education (Doshkolnaya Vospita- 

School Shhola) soviet 

Pedagogy (Sovietskaya Pedagogtka) , and other month y 
educ^^ion^jomrn^ eliminate duplication and overlapping, 

deals with P method and content of sub- 

S^s Ves^tation. organisation of learning and teaching, 
ind siSiilar important educational procedure. 

There were eight subject departments in 1938; Russian 
language and literature, mathematics, physics, general 
science, chemistry, history, geography. Others were being 
planned for draughtsmanship, foreign language and arts. 
Lch department works on the content of the syllabus and 
of an individual lesson, and recommends the amount of new 
material that may usefully be given in one lesson. It studies 
the problem of visual aids, what kind are in fact useful, and 
what is their role in the lesson. Subject text-books for the 
pupils and manuals for the teacher also come within the 

scone of the institute’s activities. 

‘^At the head of each department is a highly qualified 

educationist, generally holding a professorship. He is assi- 
sted by educationists only slightly lower m the scale than 
himself Departments accept as junior assistants teachers 
wTo in' the process of their work may become excellent 

research workers. 
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There is close contact between the institute and the 
schools and teachers. Research work of the kind followed 
in the Schools Institute would lose most of its value if it had 
not continuous practical contact with the school. Tlie 
Director of the Institute in 1938, Professor Vsesvyataky, had 
been Head of a school and was teaching botany to fifteen- 
year-olds; the assistant director was responsible master for 
Class X (seventeen- to eighteen-year-olds) in another school, 
where he also taught literature. The institute believes that 
it can and must learn from the schools. The data on which 
its staff will work to produce results must be gathered in 
the schools, so that the study of teaching, as it is practised 
in the school, plays an important part. 

Any one problem may receive attention for a conside- 
rable period. Particular attention is paid to the study of 
successful teaching and to spreading the resulting informa- 
tion among the teaching profession through local and 
regional conferences. The institute members regularly 
meet the staffs of a group of schools within a radius of three 
to five kilometres. At these meetings they present new 
ideas and describe new methods; they receive and discuss 
reports of the teachers’ own work, and opportunity is pro- 
vided for discussion of educational theory, which is con- 
sidered important. 

Inexperienced Heads of schools receive help in the 
organisation and administration of a school — particularly in 
regard to its academic side. The Regional Education Bureaus 
are also in close contact with the institute and receive help 
and guidance from it. 

A problem that was and still is receiving much atten- 
tion is character training in schools. The experience of 
research workers in this field is published both for the 
specialist and in a popular form to reach both teachers and 
parents. As any problem in education or upbringing be- 
comes topical, so the institute brings out literature on the 
question, which through its contacts reaches every teacher. 
Guidance for the Instruction Supervisor and for the Inspec- 
tor are other problems which are tackled. 

For some time now, the institute has been giving serious 
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attention to the non-Russian schools in the RSFSR. In 
addition to the task of bringing their education up to the 
level of the best Russian school, there is the question of 
teaching Russian to these children for whom it is a “foreign” 
language. It does not appear that this problem, the teaching 
of Russian in non-Russian schools, has been solved yet. 

In 1939 the Schools Institute organised the first scientific 
education conference for teachers in the RSFSR. Thirty- 
five papers were read by merited teachers and ten by 
memLrs of the institute’s staff. Many and varied were the 
subjects. “Fundamental Problems of the Struggle to Good 
Work in the School,” “Teaching Children to Read and Write 
Intelligently,” “Developing the Habit of Independent Work 
Through the Mathematics Lesson,” “Developing t e 
Thought Process in the Mathematics Lesson,” “Contact Bet- 
ween Learning and Life.” “The School and Farmly, Ora 
Methods in Mathematics” were some of the subjects dealt 
with, problems with which teachers everywhere ^e con- 
cerned Some of the papers were of so high 
on the recommendation of the then Commis^rto of Educa- 
tion their authors received the degrees of Candidate of 


Education. 

It is interesting to note that the approach and methods 
used to obtain a good academic standard in all schools for 
all children as described at the conference, supported Soviet 
educationists in their rejection of the psychological theory 
of inherited inferior intelligence among certain sections of 
children as well as their rejection of intelligence tests as a 
means of selection. The report of the conference states : 
“The speakers, teachers and educational scientists, proved 
that every child, given the right educational approach, the 
proper planning of the lesson and of out-of-school activities, 
and close contact between the school and the home, will 
reach the pass standard. They showed that there are no 
limits to educational work with the children.” We should 
note the inclusion of out-of-school activities, that is leisure, 


and of the home. 

In 1943. on the decision of the Council of People s Com- 
missars an Academy of Educational Science was organised. 
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Its functions include research in the field of general educa- 
tion and in special education, in the history of education, in 
psychology, school hygiene and in methods. They also 
include higher degree work to train personnel for the teach- 
ing of education and psychology in education institutes, 
universities and research institutes. Its regular publica- 
tions are Sovietskaya Pedagogika and Academy Reports. 

The Academy comprised the following sections on its 
formation: a research institute in the theory and history of 
education, a research institute in methods, a research insti- 
tute for psychology, a research institute for the education 
of defectives, an education museum and an education 
library. As need arose, further institutes were set up. 

The best educationists were assigned to the Academy 
and in its comparatively short life it has achieved a worthy 
record. Sessions are held regularly at which papers are 
read on the work done in one or other institute. 

In June 1944, at a general meeting of the Academy, the 
plan for the academic year 1944-45 was discussed. It was 
agreed that side by side with major research requiring long 
periods, there must be work on the practical day-to-day 
problems of the school. 

The plan for research of the Institute of Psychology 
concentrated on problems of educational psychology and of 
child psychology in their bearing on the school. Some of 
the themes for research were “The Psychological Founda- 
tions for Moral Training,’* “The Development of Motives 
for Activity in Children,” “The Development of Mental 
Processes in School.” A psychology laboratory was set up 
at a secondary school in which subjects studied were “Will 
and Character in Types of Children,” “The Role of the 
Mental Development in the Formation of Will and Charac- 
ter,” “The Significance of Emotion and the Role of Interest 
in Its Formation.” The problems are described here not 
because they are unique to the USSR but to show what is 
being considered. 

The plan for the Methods Institute was based on the 
five central problems: the scientific determination of the 
content; amount of matter and preparation of major sub- 
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jects; the place of text-books and visual aids; the principles 
of research training, that is methods and principles for 
research; and the history of the different subjects as taught 
in the schools. Research plans for other sections included 
such subjects as “Theory and Practice of Physical Training, * 
“Children’s Organisations in School.” These were the plans 
on which the different institutes of the Academy set to 
work. At regular sessions, papers are read to each section, 
followed by considerable discussion. 

A session held in September 1945 will give readers an 
idea of actual problems dealt with. The director of the 
Department of Education of the Institute of Educational 
Science belonging to the Ministi'y of Education in Georgia 
spoke on the need for a unified course in education for all 
Union Republics. He considered the existing differing 
syllabuses and text-books inimical to a common high stand- 
• ard. He suggested that the education course for teacher- 
training should consist of the following sections: intellec- 
tual training, moral training, physical training, instruction 
in school, and the teacher. In addition there should be a 
section for didactics. He was very critical about the inade- 
quacy of the attention paid to the subject of moral training. 
The value of these discussions lies in the widespread stimu- 
lation of discussion and the resultant overhauling of 
education in the school. Further, he emphasised very 
strongly the importance of experimental education. It was 
essential to carry on experiments not only in educational 
psychology, but in problems of didactics and to be more 
daring in adopting the most varied methods. This indicated 
that Georgia at any rate is looking ahead to the time when 
the teacher will be good enough to need less centralised 
direction. 

Another paper read to the Education Section, dealt with 
“Formalistic Knowledge in Children and How to Avoid It.” 
There were many other papers dealing with the educational 
and psychological problems that confront teachers every- 
where. 

The section on methods heard and discussed two main 
papers. The well-known educationist Obnorski dealt witii 
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“The Russian Language,” and Pankratova, the historian, 
with “Training Political Thinking in the History Lesson.* 
Other papers in this section dealt with such subjects as 
“Regional Study in School,” “Aesthetic Training Through 
Literature,” “Basic Problems in Planning a Physics Course 
in Secondary Schools,*’ “Literature Theory with Senior 
Forms, ’ “Immediate Problems in Methods for Mathematics,” 
“Striving for a Scientific Standard in the Teaching of 
Biology and General Science,” “Classifying Methods of 
Foreign Language Teaching” — all problems common to the 
teaching profession the world over. 

At some of the discussions over a hundred educationists 
of senior rank took part and a general desire was expressed 
that a number of the papers should be published in the 
educational press. 

Professor Kornilov, the eminent psychologist and secre- 
tary of the Department of Psychology, reported that four 
main papers in his department were devoted to child and 
educational psychology. Smirnov, the director of the Insti- 
tute of Psychologic read a paper on “The Thought Process 
and Memory” based on a vast amount of experimental data, 
while a paper by Professor Shevalev dealt with “Thought 
Processes in School Work.” Two hundred people discussed 
a paper on “The Psychology of Learning,” so vitally import- 
ant to every teacher in every school. Another interesting 
paper dealt with “The Psychology of the Individual Ap- 
proach to the Pupil.” The problem of the individual 
approach has been assuming an ever increasing importance 
in the Soviet Union. Many teachers attended the session 
and some made valuable contributions to the discussion. 

The Academy of Educational Science is aware of the 
importance of research by teachers themselves in the pro- 
cess of their work. To this end a new scheme was planned 
in 1944 to organise “Pedagogical Forums,” that is, sessions 
at which papers describing some piece of experimental or 
research work, preferably carried out by the teacher in the 
school, and the conclusions derived therefrom, would be 
read and discussed by as wide an audience of educationists 
as possible, the sessions to begin in 1945 on the anniversary 
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of the setting up of the Academy on October 6th. All those 
engaged in education in primary and secondary schools, in 
teacher-training schools and in institutes for improving 
teachers’ qualifications were invited to take part in “The 
Scientific Study of Problems in Education, Educational 
Psychology, and Methods of Subject Teaching.” 

A set of rules governing these “Pedagogic Forums” or 
Education Forums has been published and states that: 

1. The problems dealt with at these sessions are those 
actual for schools; pedagogy, psychology and methods. 

2. The sessions will be held once a year and last two or 
three days. 

3. Those engaged in education in whatever capacity have 
the right to present papers. 

4. The themes set are those which arise out of the regu- 
lar work of the Scientific Research Institute of the 
Academy of Pedagogy. 

5. The themes, with instructions, are brought to the 
notice of all those concerned through regional depart- 
ments of education and autonomous ministries of 
education, and through the varied and extensive 
educational press. 

6. Themes for papers may also be suggested by anyone 
taking part in the scheme. 

7. A person having selected a theme informs the Academy 
and sends his plan for the work undertaken. A group 
of persons may work collectively on the theme. 

8. The Academy’s institutes arrange consultations on the 
themes selected and give regular scientific supervision. 

9. An examining board of seven, presided over by the 
Vice-President of the Academy reads and assesses the 
papers. 

There are three money prizes awarded, two thousand 
roubles, one thousand roubles and five hundred roubles, 
first, second and third prize respectively. The money for 
prizes come from the Academy’s research fund. The prize- 
winners are invited to read their papers at the Sessions of 
the Academy in Moscow and the expenses of those living 
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outside Moscow are borne by their education authorities. 
Papers which make a contribution to educational theory 
and practice are published in the relevant journals. 

The themes suggested for 1945, the first year, are not 
without interest. They are divided under two heads, Up- 
bringing (Vospitanie) and Instruction. Under the first 
heading, a problem acknowledged of vital importance in 
the Soviet Union, are included: physical training at school 
and home; training a love for one’s country in different age 
-roups; training a sense of duty and honour m youth; 
training and instruction value of the school choir; co-opera- 
tion between the responsible class-teacher and the Ko^o- 
mol organisation in the school. The significance of these 
suggestions lies not in the problems themselves, but in the 
decision by the country’s leaders' that there had been enough 
talk, enough of generalising and morahsmg, and that l^e 
problem of upbringing must now be dealt with practically 

on the widest possible scale. 

The heading Instruction includes the foUowmg subjects. 

reading as an extension of the lesson and as an art-form 
used as a weapon against formalistic knowledge with 
younger children; the use of fine literature in the develop- 
ment of the children’s oral and written language; organising 
excui-sions and practical work in the secondary school; 
pupils’ independent work at school and at home; system and 
methods of revision of past work when taking new sections 


of the syllabus. 

The first Education Session or Forum was held on 
October 18th, 19th and 20th, 1945. Teachers from forty- 
seven regions responded to the Academy’s invitation to 
conduct a piece of research, and over one hundred papers 
were sent in. Some of the problems were those suggested 
by the Academy, others were proposed by teachers them- 
selves. Of the papers sent in, forty were chosen for publi- 
cation and for discussion by a special jury of outstanding 
educationists. Those whose papers were rejected imme- 
diately set about working for the next Forum, in 1946. Eight 

Teachers were awarded prizes. 

’rhe discussion following the papers brought to light 
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considerable shortcomings in the work of the Academy s 
Institute of Teaching Methods. 

There was a consensus of opinion at the end of the^ 
Forum on the great value of co-operation between the piac- 
tising toacher and the theoreticians. It was considered to 
be of particular benefit to the theoretical educationists, 
while the teacher from remote districts returned from the 
capita’ enriched in experience and with a widened horizon, 
an experience very similar to that resulting from good con- 
ferences in any part of the world. 

The Education Forums continue today with an increased 
popuiarity. Papers sent in deal with similar Problems 
which have however, been given a new angle or a new 
urgency by the country’s needs today. The nuinber of insti- 
tutes and the field for research have increased. Additions 
Ire a research institute for physical education and hygiene, 
one for art and one for nationality schools. There are moie 
schools today used as research laboratories by the Academy 
?n 1954, in Byelorussia, nearly 7.000 teachers took part in 

Education Forums. 

In addition to the research carried on under the aegis 
f thP Academy research work has been done by institutes 
: eLcatfon and education departments in -iversmes 

which though diminished, did not stop even in the war. A 
tor rl^search by these establishments during the war. 
^^^1 1 thirtv-one papers on general education subjects, 

thlrteell on the history of education, five on pre-school edu- 
lilr four on education of the deaf, twenty-one papers 
^n psychology and thirty papers on miscellaneous subjects. 

A verv interesting research institute is the Zag°y^ 
Research institute for Children’s Toys. It is closely linked 
w!tTIchools on the one hand and education institutes on 
.u other narticularly those concerned with child psycho- 
Tt has its designers, artists and craftsmen. The toys 
produced have to pass a severe test. Will they develop the 
skills and abilities? Will they give pleasure to the 
Will they help to train a social sense, a respect for 
llblur? they stimulate mental as well as physical 
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activity? When a toy passes these tests, it is put into mass 
production. 

The great value of the centralised research, with its 
” threads reaching right down through the Education Bureaus 
and Methods Association to the remotest corners of the 
Union, is the comparative speed with which its results are 
made available to the rank and file of the teachers. Valuable 
work pursued in any school can be continued by teachers 
coming new to the school, and it is recorded for the benefit 
of others. In this respect the educational press plays an 
important role. Not only does it give reports of such work, 
but it is a forum for the ventilation of new ideas in the 
solution of old and new problems. Every issue of a periodi- 
cal carries a serious article on some psychological and,, some 
educational problem. 

The field for research is vast and the interest is growing, 
and there is no restriction on funds whenever it can be 
shown that a piece of research may prove to be valuable. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Adult Education 


A moment’s reflection on the educational backwardness o£ 
tsarist Russia, with illiterac/ ranging from seventy-two to 
ninety-nine per cent, will make the reader appreciate the 
magnitude of the task that faced the young Soviet State m 
its fi-st years The achievements are amazing, bearing m 
mind the shortage of everything; teachers, books, pencils 
and paper, accommodation, the economic difficulties with 
which the country had to cope in efforts to repair the 
damage of the 1914 war, of the civil war and intervention, 
Ld then to develop the Soviet Union into one of the fore- 


most industrial powers. 

The whole population between eight and fifty years is 
now literate. But the authorities are not content with the 
bare mastery of reading and writing. Adult education up 
to the standard of the Junior Secondary School is of primary 
importance to all, for that is the necessary basis on which 
to build any further education projects. 

The education authorities run primary and secondary 
schools for adults, the former being mostly in the villages. 
The aim is to have the curriculum and syllabuses parallel 
with that of the primary and secondary schools for children, 
and one may find in rare cases children and grandparents, 
doing the same homework. The course for adults is an 
evening one, with attendance four times a week. Those who 
live too far away to attend in person-and they are many, 
take the course by correspondence. At regular intervals the 
correspondence students are visited by a member of the 
Correspondence School staff, when group consultations are 
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held. A student who finds the work particularly difficult 
may ask for individual help. 

The importance attached to education by correspond- 
ence may be judged from a pamphlet of instructions and 
directions issued in 1944 by the Department for Adult Edu- 
cation of the then Commissariat of Education. The Deputy 
Commissar for Education, Gavrilov, while praising the work 
done in this field by some Correspondence Secondary Schools, 
was severely critical of the majority of local education 
authorities, many of whom had closed these schools during 
the war and others who had paid little attention to them. 

Thereupon he instructed the Directors of Provincial and 
Regional Authorities and Education Commissars of the 
Autonomous Republics: 

1. (a) To open in 1944, the City, Province, Region and 

Republic Correspondence Secondary Schools 
closed during the war, and to provide the neces- 
sary accommodation and equipment. 

(b) To insist that Directors of city and district edu- 
cation authorities give every help to organising 
consultations for the students, help with methods 
of setting tests during the year and with the end 
of year transfer examinations. 

(c) To supply these students with text-books, note- 
books, pens, etc., in the same proportion as sup- 
plies were made available to the ordinary second- 
arv schools for children. 

2. The Department of Adult Education was: 

(a) To prepare a curriculum for these Correspond- 
ence Secondary Schools bearing in mind war 
conditions. 

(b) To hold in March a seminar-conference for Direc- 
tors of Correspondence Schools on the organisa- 
tion of such schools in war time. 

(c) By April 15 to have ready instructions on me- 
thods for Correspondence Schools. 

3. The Education Publishing House was to print two 
thousand copies of these instructions. 
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4. The Statistics Department was to prepare record 
forms for Correspondence Schools. 

To deal with the difficulties created by war conditions, 
Study-Consultation Centres were organised and are conti- 
nuing their work today. Such a centre was to be set up 
in any district with not less than forty students attached to 
a school. Each centre has a Principal appointed by the 
local education authority, usually the Head of the secon^d- 
ary school or the most experienced teacher, who selects his 
or her teacher-consultants. In each area there is a central 
Study-Consultation Centre, presided over by 
or Instruction Supervisor of the Correspondence School, o 
which it is attached. The purpose of these ^^^res is to 
provide both group and individual 

teachers, xnro b t, necessary, through corres- 

rontp, -e Correspoh^^^^^^^^ -.e 

with the specialist text-books. Where there 

•^:o"s^:d;-"at::f centre in their neighbourhood, 

Students^are *pli"ant to a Correspondence Se- 

condary School ‘ has either missed some of the caxlier stages 
or has had an interval of several years with no education 
and tL entrance test shows him below the required stand- 
ard, the necessary individual tuition may be arranged to 

help him fill the gap. , , . u • ii 

There is a time-table for the work which is generally 

adhered to Eight hours a week is given to group and indi- 
vidual consultation in Classes V to VII and six hours a week 
in Classes VIII to X with a group of thirty pupils. In addi- 
tion there is a weekly ten hours for each class for oral 
reports of work and set written work. In outlying Study- 

I Secondary school here covers Classes V to X. normally twelve 
to seventeen years. 
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Consultation Centres the recommended number for a group 
is ten to fifteen, with group consultation, which means less 
time is available for individual consultation. 

The Correspondence School popularises its work through 
advertisements in the press, through the wireless and by 
means of circulars to factories and works. 

To avoid sketchiness, the result of too many subjects 
taken in the time available, subjects are arranged in cycles, 
each cycle for half a year. As with all correspondence 
courses, most of the work has to be done by the student 
himself. The instructions go into careful detail of methods, 
of the content of lessons, of revision and testing and mark- 
ing. Much importance is attached to the way the theme for 
work at home is formulated. The structure of the Corres- 
pondence Secondary School is fairly uniform for the country. 

For five hundred or more correspondence students the 
Principal of the school is allowed an assistant-director to 
deal with instruction. Any province, region or republic with 
five or more Study-Consultation Centres, may have a spe- 
cial methods-instructor for their supervision. Consultants 
are appointed from the more experienced teachers of the 
normal secondary schools. A Correspondence Secondary 
School must have in addition to the teaching staff, a libra- 
rian-secretary, a typist and a book-keeper: the staffing of 
each school is confirmed by the States Commission. 

Much has to be done to ensui-e a high standard of suc- 
cess in this work and the school staffs were recommended to 
carry out research and investigation on such problems as 
methods, setting homework, content and method of group 
and individual consultation, methods of assessing set work, 
testing knowledge, and so on. Those engaged in correspond- 
ence departments in institutes and universities and else- 
where have been asked to help with these problems. The 
Correspondence Secondary Schools are wholly financed 
from the education budget. Special funds are assigned for 
text-books, note-books and anything required by the stvt- 
dents. The accommodation for consultations is generally 
provided by the ordinary secondary schools. 

Thus a Soviet Correspondence School is an institution 
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which in a great measure is expected to continue its own 
professional education in order to achieve success in its 
work. To repeat, it is under direct control of the education 
authority, it must submit to inspection and it is open to 
chaUenge and criticism. Complaints by students must be 
dealt with swiftly, and if no satisfaction is received from 
the Correspondence School, the student can take his com- 
plaint to the education authority. 

A great task has been assigned to them, that of provid 
ing some millions of adults living scattered over the vast- 
iiess of the Soviet Union, remote from centres of education, 


with a full secondary education. 

The Adult Secondary School (as distinct from a Cor- 
respondence School) is equipped with science laboratories 
and subject rooms. There is generally a good library where 
the student can borrow text-books which have been speci- 
ally written for adults. A reading-room open all day till 
late at night is at the disposal of the studenU wi h a teacher 
on duty who is ready to help with any difficulty. I" 1944 
there were roughly ten thousand Adult Secondary Schools 
in the USSR with an attendance of one and a half miUion 
manual workers, office employees, peasants. Moscow had 


eighty-five such schools. 

These secondary school courses have many pupils in 
their early twenties who become absorbed in their educa- 
tion who discover that their great interest in life is in 
reality physics or chemistry, engineering or literature his- 
tory or geography. Such pupils can take the matriculation 
examination, taken in the last year of ‘he normal secondary 
school If they reach the required standard they will be 
accepted in a higher education institute or university. There 
are in addition special courses for preparation for univer- 
sity entrance. These are evening courses attended by 
manual workers, clerical workers and peasants, who during 
the course of their work or through their leisure activities 
develop an interest in some particular subject such as medi- 
cine history, economics, or law, and would like to specialise 
in That subject Students who complete the preparatory 
course successfully and pass the university entrance exami- 
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nation are accepted up to thirty-five years of age The 
demand for the specialist in every sphere of activity is in- 
exhaustible, "Personnel (cadres) are the linchpin of a 
country,” Stalin said, many years ago in addressing a con- 
ference on the training of specialists. The specmhst must 
have theoretical as well as practical training. He cannot 
understand the full implications and significance of his job 
if he has only learnt it on the job, so it is argued m ^e 
Soviet Union. Hence the vast and increasing facilities for 

higher education for those already at work. 

In all urban centres there are workers’ Evening Univer- 
sities, where courses are followed parallel with those in the 
day universities. These are organised by the education 
authority or more often by the particular industrial mini- 
stry, trust, economic or administrative body or agricultural 
ministr>' that requires these specialists. 

In very many cases before the war the buildings for 
Evening Universities were only used for that purpose. They 
are equipped with studv rooms, laboratories, a library and 
reading-room with a full-time staff. The course is a five- 
year course and students are given time off with pay by 
their employing body for the examination periods— which 
may be as long as three or four weeks. In the final year 
they are given three months’ leave to complete the course. 
Very many brilliant technicians and leaders in other fields 
have come from these Evening Universities. 

Industrial and Agricultural Academies are full-time five- 
year courses run by the government. The students in these 
institutes are men and women of industrial and agricultural 
experience, who have shown ability to plan and organise 
and who have initiative, originality and forethought. They 
have already risen to important positions in their particular 
■■ob, but they have had no opportunity for theoretical studies 
nor the wider studies that impinge on their particular job. 
They are often Stakhanovites. 

Such people are released from work for five years and 
sent to one of the Industrial or Agricultural Academies, at 
no cost whatever to themselves. Where there are depend- 
ants. a wife or children, or both, and there nearly always 
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are a grant is made to the family so that the student can 

give his or her whole attention to his studies. 

Like all adult university courses, these include m ad _ 

+ cn^>rialitv the socio-political subjects, and 

tion to the Historv, both general an l 

Sian language and liteiatui _ students 

""‘ompletirn‘o^%hTcourse wili become executives, direc- 

on completion oi me ^ trust or other 

Sto V .na '-V. .» i-P-r- 

last mentioned, have then P be of 

courses. For -any yeai. o^-mej^^ P 

great importance both i th „ow an 

giving a general cultura „search into education 

institute which is ‘^any-g university and insti- 

through correspondenc ondence courses and they 

tute has its department tocorie^P 

are available for an e authorities and trusts 

In addition to the organised by the trade and 

higher education consumer co-operatives for 

their own staffs. I"d®ad 8 jheir 

fnclS” mo^e, ^ "ducatio'^n as on any of their 

is considerable, the gie ^ve themselves as workers, 

courses and not w lo Y improve themselves as 

Chiefly they ^a^e th^J^/^^rricher content to life which 
people, to give the fuj ^ .eeiate the great cultural 

knowledge and abiiuy * 

heritage of education every one takes a hand. 

In this general ^duU Academy of Sciences. While 

from the village ca authorities and bodies, mueii 

much is provided hy c themselves. This is parli- 

oqually is a^-cas. where the adult education 

d' by "the village Soviets and the collective farm 
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management covers everything from teaching the alphabet 
to illiterates, to courses on international problems, not for- 
getting the research and experiment in cottage laboratories. 
As an example of this local activity we may take the 
Senior Secondary School in Khabarovsk. Strictly speaking 
Khabarovsk is far from rural, but it is remote, much of its 
population hailing from the country and, in 1942, it still had 
a problem of illiteracy. Serafima Feodorovna Pervoushina, 
the Russian language and literature mistress in the school, 
decided that something must be done about this problem. 
She organised a band of “soldiers of culture” (Koultarmeitsi 
in Russian) volunteers from the school and gave them the 
task of conquering illiteracy. Serafima Feodorovna held 
regular collective discussions with her young assistants on 
the methods which would ensure greater success in their 
work, and put herself also at the service of individual “tea- 
chers.” The youngest of these, fourteen-year-old Tolya 
Kouryakin came to her one day to find out whether the 
notes were taken properly and to ask for guidance in mark- 
ing the work. His pupil, forty-year-old Popova, had begun 
to read and write, and even to do simple sums, as could be 
seen from the exercise books Tolya had brought with him. 

In that year, 1942, the pupils’ education army was teach- 
ing sixty-five adults. Within six months many of these 
had learnt to read and write and calculate. And they are 
very grateful, these adult pupils, whom life had hitherto 
denied the key that opens so many doors. 

This is by no means an isolated case. Though the army 
of adult educationists has multiplied, it is still not big 
enough to reach every corner of the Union, and the young, 
guided by their own teachers, still teach the older gene- 
ration. 

The centre of education in the village is, literally trans- 
lated, the “Reading Hut.” It is generally built of logs and 
often thatched. Often it is quite commodious and may have 
two or even three large rooms. The superintendent (or 
“Izbahch” in Russian) is the fountain-head of culture, and 
the success of adult education in a village or district depends 
on this superintendent. Here again the position is generally 
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held by a woman, who may or may not have an assistant, 
but if she is any good she will certainly have a group of 
^’ery active volunteers. An essential part of the Reading 
Hut is the library from which books may be borrowed. Both 
the borrowing and return of a book are occasions for dis- 
cussion with the superintendent or assistant. 

In the evening the Reading Hut is a busy hive. At the 
information counter people come with a host of questions: 
how to obtain the family allowance and what is the latest 
in plant-breeding and what to do for dysentery. 

In the large room lectures are delivered either singly or 
as part of a course, on a variety of topics, related and un- 
related to their work. Conferences and discussions are held 
for the more serious consideration of topics. On the otheL 
evenings there is reading aloud of newspapers, journals or 
books by the superintendent or assistant, followed by dis- 
cussion ‘ Afternoon readings are organised for women who 
cannot leave home in the evenings. The Reading Hut will 
also serve as the centre for amateur activities, music, dra- 
matics etc It has verv definitely an educational character. 
The villagers go to the Reading Hut to learn and to study. 
In 1939 there was a great drive to ensure a Reading Hut in 
everv village By 1941 this had been almost achieved when 
the Germans arHved and set about destroying all educa- 
tional centres. After the war they became an essential 

priority in the rebuilding plans. 

Next in importance and scope to the Reading Huts come 
the Houses of Culture, clubs for adult education and ama- 
teur activities. So great is their importance that in June 
1945, the then Council of People’s Commissars (now Mini- 
sters) of the RSFSR set up a central committee for cultural- 
education establishments. This committee has taken over 
direction not only of Houses of Culture but of clubs gene- 
rally of libraries, museums and Parks of Culture and Rest. 

Well-run, successful collective farms will boast of their 
fine Houses of Culture which will have children’s depart- 
ments so that mother and father may together participate 
in some activity and the children be busy and active, m the 

care of a qualified adult. 
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When Tatyana Zuyeva was appointed chairman of the 
new central committee she said: “One of our most urgent 
tasks is to increase the number of clubs and local Houses of 
Culture. In the next two or three years we intend that 
every Rural Council shall have a well-built club and every 
district a House of Culture, well stocked with musical in- 
struments, theatrical properties and literature. More than 
eight and a half million books have already been sent to the 
State Book Fund to restock the four thousand five hundred 
libraries that were destroyed under German occupation.” 

In the cities there are Houses of Culture some of them 
with hostels attached— for collective farmers— who come to 
town for conferences or visits. These provide for every 
need. A library has books on many subjects, and a perma- 
nent exhibition, with guides qualified in the subjects, deals 
with agricultural matters. Lectures are given by eminent 
men and women. Civilised amenities are much in evidence 
and play an important educative role. 

In the cities too are found Palaces of Culture and trade 
union clubs, many of which could aptly be described as 
palaces. These are supported by trusts, factories, indivi- 
dually or in combination, and by trade and professional 
unions. All clubs, whether they belong to the Musicians’ 
Union, Writers’ Union, Intellectual Workers or to a factory, 
carry on both academic and general cultural activities. This 
applies equally to Red Army Clubs. In addition to the 
theatre, gymnasium, and amateur activity rooms for such 
activities as dramatics, music, dancing, embroidery or 
needlework, there are study rooms for academic subjects, 
mathematics, language, sciences; there are exceedingly 
well-stocked libraries and reading-rooms for independent 
work, where a qualified person is in attendance to give any 
information required. All these clubs, including the Red 
Army Clubs, have children’s sections. 

In addition to these facilities for adult education there 
is the comparatively recent but very popular institution of 
“Sunday Universities.” In a limited way they existed be- 
fore the revolution. They provide courses of varying length 
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01 a fairly high academic standard, which adults attend on 
Sundays. They are becoming more and more popular. 

Lecture Bureaus for the organisation of single lectures 
or courses exist in all cities and rural district centres. These 
are generally run by the local councils. Universities them- 
selves will organise lectures in their buildings, again either 
singly or as a course, on subjects in which the people are 
interested. Most of this provision for adults is entirely free. 
Where fees are charged, as they may be for courses 
arranged by the Lecture Bureaus, they are very small. 

The Moscow University Lecture Bureau has an annual 
attendance of one hundred and sixty thousand students who 
take courses on such subjects as ancient history, medieval 
or modern history, the atomic nucleus; the history of world 
culture embracing such themes as ancient Egypt, ancient 
mythology, and a very popular course is entitled “Greek 
Literary Giants”— Homer, Sophocles and Aeschylus. A 
course entitled “The Middle Ages and Renaissance” covers 
Dante, Boccaccio, Leonardo da Vinci and Michaelangelo. 

a' great contribution to adult education is made by 
libraries, which again are even more important in rural 
districts than in cities where facilities are so much more 
varied and easily available. A library, particularly in a 
village, is much more than a centre for distributing books. 
It is a place where information on any question may be 
obtained, where studies can be carried on in the reference 
rooms or reading rooms and where lectures and courses of 
study are arranged. These services, increasingly available 
in rural centres, are particularly fruitful where the librarian 
is enthusiastic and intelligent. A typically well-run rural 
library is that of the townlet— the district centre, Koubeno 
— Ozero, in the Vologda Region. The accommodation con- 
sists of two large rooms in a spick and span condition. No 
ancient yellowing notices or posters are allowed to offend 
the eye, no accumulations of out-of-date unwanted useless 
material. Books are doctored at the first sign of sickness 
and a band of book-lovers renders first-aid. The well-stocked 
library can provide information on any subject, whether on 
the rights of motherhood, on the civil war or military cam- 

B K 13 
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paigns, or on any technical subjects. The demand for 
literature dealing with agriculture grows daily. 

The library has a travelling department which takes 
books to the villages in the region. The librarian, Valentina 
Martynova Loukina, and her two assistants are aided by 
volunteers. Youngsters offer their services to collect books 
that are overdue. Others deliver books to outlying cottages. 
Loukina herself, with books under her arm, visits the col- 
lective farms in whose homes she is a welcome guest. Both 
she and her assistants visit the small co-operatives to talk 
about books and affairs. In her library they keep a record 
of the questions brought by readers, and the subject in 
which they are interested, and there is the usual suggestions 
book. 

The readers* conferences are very popular; one himdred 
and fifty took part in a discussion on Ketlinsky’s book 
Courage and a larger number discussed Alexei Tolstoy’s 
Bread. Conferences on the new varieties of grain, vegeta- 
bles and fruits which are being acclimatised in the north, 
are of very great interest to the inhabitants. Such con- 
ferences touch on history, geography, biology, botany, soil 
science, agricultural engineering — sufficient to provide many 

courses. 

Travelling libraries are in very wide use. They are not 
merely distributing agents. A motor-bus library designed 
by students of the Moscow State Libraries’ Institute carried 
five thousand books. It has three compartments, one for 
catalogues, another with shelves for two thousand volumes, 
with the librarian’s table at which books are exchanged and 
information and advice given, and the third houses a port- 
able library of five hundred books with folding tables and 
chairs for readers. This can be set down in any field in any 
village, or set up in any room available. These travelling 
libraries are eagerly awaited in the country and serve as 
a link between town and country. 

Museums, like libraries, play their part in adult educa- 
tion. The Bussians are past masters in the art of arranging 
museums to be truly educational. It is a common practice 
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for parties from factories and farms to visit museums in the 
nearest towns and to be taken round by lecturer-guides, and 
this applies to every kind of museum, whether it is one 
dealing with Mother and Child Care, or the ethnography of 
a district, or art or sculpture. The museums will run circles 
for those particularly interested in their subjects or on any 
one aspect. A lecture organisation for the provision of 
lectures, courses and conferences is part of the museum 
service. Regional museums do much to interest the popu- 
lation in the history, geography and economics of their 
region. 

The Parks of Culture and Rest are further centres of 
adult education. Owing to the great heat of the summer 
months, little educational activity can be carried on indoors, 
for the people will not stay there. Education is therefore 
taken to the people out of doors. These Parks of Culture 
and Rest, in addition to offering a variety of facilities for 
amusement, offer opportunities for education. Many visitors 
have seen a group of adults in one of these parks round a 
map or a blackboard. A lecturer, often eminent in his 
sphere, is giving an open-air lecture or merely answering 
questions put by the onlookers. In open-air halls ordinary 
lectures may be in progress. Open-air art classes are held 
for those interested, and readers may borrow books from 
the libraries and read them in the park. 

One should not forget to include the cinema and the 
theatre as channels for adult education. The cinema parti- 
cularly lends itself to education in history, geography, 
archaeology — all the sciences in fact— and is thus used. 

A very powerful force in adult education is the press 
and publications. Both the daily press and the periodicals 
carry articles that may justifiably be described as educa- 
tional. No anniversary of a great man whether he belonged 
to Great Russia or one of the many other nationalities, t j 
the countries outside Russia or to the Soviet epoch, whether 
he be scientist, writer, musician or philosopher, is allowed 
to pass without a serious article on the man and his work 
appearing in both the national and the local press, and in 
very many of the specialised papers and periodicals. Soviet 
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newspapers carry short stories and poems as a regular 
feature. 

There are periodicals dedicated to every phase of man's 
activity. They all treat their readers with respect whether 
it is the monthly The Peasant Woman or The Theatre, or a 
scientific journal. There is an increasing number of popular 
illustrated journals for the education of the adult. A recent 
one, Soviet Woman, is a production of high quality both 
technically and as regards the contents. 

The Woman Worker now in its thirtieth year has kept 
up its standard and its habit of treating women readers as 
intelligent beings. 

Particular attention is paid to raising the cultural level 
in rural areas and especially in very remote districts of the 
small nationalities. The result could be seen at the All- 
Russian Festival of Rural Amateur Arts held in Moscow 
late in 1954. The village of Kazym, in the Khanty-Mansy 
National Area, beyond the Arctic Circle, is surrounded by 
vast expanses of snow-covered tundra. But it has a cultural 
club and its director left the village many days in advance 
to attend the festival. She had to travel by reindeer, aero- 
plane and fast train to get to Moscow. She described how 
more than half the villagers now borrow books from the 
club’s library and how about 200 people took part in the 
preliminary activities, held in the cultural hall, for the All- 
Russian Festival. 

To this Festival came a collective farm choir from 
Krasnodar Territory, a symphony ensemble from Urulga 
village in Chitah (Far East) region, a song and dance 
ensemble of a rural district in Buryat-Mongolia. 

Houses of Culture or clubs and libraries are being 
opened at an accelerated pace in the country-side, their 
numbers running into hundreds yearly. The standard is 
worthy of a people that respects itself and respects culture. 
They are comfortably furnished, equipped with film pro- 
jectors, radio sets, musical instruments. The handsome two- 
storey building opened in Borisovo village in the Lenin 
district of the Moscow Region is a good example. On the 
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ground floor is a hall equipped with stage. Above are the 
library, reading room, and rooms for the varied club circles. 

Forty years ago the first village library was opened for 
the people of Bashkiria. Today this autonomous republic 

has 648 libraries. 

The districts of new cultivation are not being neglected. 
As an example, in the Krasnodar Territory clubs and libra- 
ries of some kind or other are being opened for every group 
of people engaged in field cultivation or stock-breeding. By 
1954 there were already over 3,000 cultural centres in the 
villages of the Kuban steppes. Altogether by that year, 
over 10,000 state and collective farms had their clubs and 
Houses of Culture, while tens of thousands of libraries were 
opened in villages. There were 200,000 dramatic, choral and 
other amateur circles, with a membership of over two 
a half million functioning in the RSFSR alone. Other 
republics hasten to follow suit. In Khirgizia a number of 
collective farms opened Houses of Culture in the same year. 
The collective farms of the Chu valley opened seventeen 
Houses of Culture, which include lecture halls and study 
rooms where the peasants can study, carry on experiments 
and discuss scientific and technical problems of a^icultur 
The varied cultural institutions, the clubs. Houses of 
Culture libraries, and reading rooms, are becoming more 
and more popular. Here one may hear the latest news 
Lout evenU at home and abroad. The latest achievements 
in agriculture, the practical application of up-to-d^ science 
and technique, are presented to the members. The latest 
Lwspapers and journals are available. Lectures and talks 
L the Lost varied subjects and topics are provided, while 
readers’ conferences give the members a chance to have 
their say. A serious work is the scientific and technical 
sLdv ciLle. In 1953 there were 90,000 of these circles with 
a membership of one and a half million. By now the num- 
ber will have greatly increased. 

It is difficult to keep track of the varied provisions for 

adult education. For example, there is a Railway Publish- 
ing House which produces the specialised literature and 
teLnical material required by all concerned with railways. 
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Late in 1954 a special railwaymen’s bookshop was opened 
in Moscow. The customers increase daily. Engine drivers, 
maintenance and repairs shed workers, students and teach- 
ers of railway schools, engineers and technicians all go 
there not only for books they need but to find what is new. 
There is a postal service which sends books to railwaymen 
anywhere in the USSR. 

The publication of books has reached colossal figures. 
They are produced at a price within the reach of everyone. 
That is obvious from the speed with which an edition of two 
or three hundred thousand can disappear. 

The Soviet authorities are far from content with the 
achievements in the field of adult education. There is criti- 
cism of failures and there is research into improved .methods 
and facilities, for their aim is a highly educated people, 
including the whole of the population. 



CHAPTER 


twelve 


Children’s Leisure 


In the Soviet Union they long ago decided that the child s 
leisure is as much the concern of educationists and educa- 
tion authorities as the child’s school. 

The Ministries of Education of the different republics 

each have their departments for out-of-school activities, and 
the local education authorities follow suit. In the education 
budgets, both centrally and locally, provision for out-of- 
school activities has its place. The educational plans, five- 
year and lesser periods, have their sections for out-of-school 
Ltivities as thoroughly planned as any other sections. 

In the larger cities there are institutions known as a 
Central House for the Arts Education of Children Here 
there is carried on research in a variety of leisure activities, 
including music, art, drama and handicrafts. Both content 
and method of presentation are studied. Children s songs, 
children’s plays to be performed by them, dances games. 

subiects of discussion and study. Groups of child- 
rTcarry on their activities either within the house or in a 
Xb attached to it so that scientific observation can be 

these institutions too, are trained the leaders and 
instructors of these leisure activities, particularly the 

V, Vyt. name implies the centre for arts activities for a 
Urge district to whom it gives guidance and direction. Its 
responsibUities include planning courses and conferences 
h^th centrally and locally, for those engaged in this field of 
wo^k- publishing song sheets, games, plays, dances; issuing 
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instruction leaflets. There is an extensive postal activity, 
much advice and help given by correspondence. Some In- 
stitutes for Improving Teachers’ Qualifications run special 
courses for out-of-school activities. While by far the greater 
part of the out-of-school activities is financed from the 
education budgets, considerable contributions are made by 
professional and trade unions, by factories and collective 
farms. 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 

Every school has clubs, or circles as they are known in 
the Soviet Union. Their number and quality, as will be 
expected, depends on the interest of the staff in this work. 
Since this activity is carried on within the school, for its 
own pupils, whether the staff takes any personal part in a 
circle or not, it must have some relation to it. In fact tea- 
chers are expected to show interest in the work of the 
circles and to encourage them. Since the war, owing to the 
great shortage of personnel, very many teachers have taken 
on out-of-school duties. There is no doubt, however, that 
the practice of having a special instructor for the leisure 
activities within the school will return in full, an arrange- 
ment which of course does not preclude a teacher from 
doing such work in addition if he or she desires it. Music, 
dancing and drama are very popular circles; literature, 
science, photography, and construction all have their devo- 
tees. The war stimulated the opening of school workshops 
as a leisure activity. All kinds of work from cobbling to 
making dolls and toys for the children whose fathers were 
in the forces, flashes for army uniforms, and rebinding worn 
text-books was carried on. It has given a great fillip to 
handwork, which, with the dropping of polytechnisation, 
disappeared for very many children for a time. These 
workshops are to remain a permanent feature of leisure 
provision. 

Instruction on how to run a circle, how to plan the 
work for a subject, with actual syllabuses to be covered in 
a period, are issued regularly. These plans and syllabuses 
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are correlated to the work in the class-room, and there is 
consultation and co-operation between the class teacher and 

the circle instructor or leader. . , - 

The truly creative leisure activity in the circle is plan- 
ned to extend and deepen the knowledge given in the cla^- 
j rtn<s«;ible to help broaden the subject studied. 

r w- p..- -pp—” •»•<, 

For example, p :y physics lesson. And when a piece of 

“p^Tp Z. L. lound p..£»l « will b. ~<1= » . bbb'b.b 

Lzrr z b"i v-srz: w:r 

School circles ar provides a typical example of 

the way°Lhool circles can work and of how far their mflu- 

Ws\o"rt circle -became very interested in local 
history Their curiosity led them to archaeological digging, 
fich^brousht finds from the stone, bronze and iron, ages, 

s^ZiirZ bZ «b„rz..«b.. -rp. .«i. .i... 

ceeded to equip a history room, pupils themselves making 

all the visual aids in their leisure time. 

A competition for young technicians was held in the 
city The school history circle sent articles the members 
had made, an epidiascope, a photo-magnifier, various other 
projection apparatus, designs, albums, etc., and won first 

history circle is now producing young historians 
who have organised a lecture bureau with plans for series 
of lectures. The artistically gifted undertook to depict the 

history of Tomsk in drawing and paintings. 

The local education authority gave recognition to the 
circle’s activities. The school museum has now become the 
Regional Museum for the History of Tomsk and its region, 
in a snecial building attached to School No. 12. The museum 
is now the centre for regional historical study for all schools, 
and any adults in the city who may be interested. 
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Outside the school there is vast and varied provision 
for leisure education. First come the Pioneer Palaces, so 
named because they were originally intended for members 
of the youth organisations known as the Young Pioneers. 
Since about ninety per cent of youngsters are members of 
this organisation, exclusions would have been few even had 
this original intention been generally carried out. It was 
the rule for some time in the Kharkov Pioneer Palace. 
Today, however, membership of these youth clubs is open 
to all between the ages of seven and eighteen years. Some 
have open days to which all the children in the neighbour- 
hood are invited in order to interest them in the clubs. 

In addition to the Pioneer Palace, cities like Moscow 
have district Pioneer Houses. To call the central youth 
clubs palaces is no mere flamboyancy. Some of them, like 
the Leningrad Pioneer Palace, were imperial palaces, others 
newly built in the last twenty years have the generous 
accommodation, decoration and equipment with which the 
word palace is associated in the minds of many. 

A Pioneer Palace will generally be divided into two 
sections, the arts and the sciences, both terms used in the 
widest possible application. A Pioneer Palace being very 
much a place for cultural education, a place where standards 
of values are imbibed, much attention is paid to layout and 
decoration. There is nothing shabby, makeshift, dingy or 
dreary about a Pioneer Palace. Wall decorations, curtains, 
carpets, furniture, sculpture in an entrance hall, are all 
designed to make children feel at home in civilised sur- 
roundings. The aim is to make the youngster feel that 
beautiful surroundings are an essential part of everyday 
life. 

The staff comprises a director and assistant, an education- 
ist, a bursar and other office staff and instructors. The latter 
very often are highly qualified in their own sphere, as for 
example well-known chemists, engineering professors, 
musicians and artists and ballet mistresses. All instructors 
are entitled to pay, but many a professor or artist gives his 
time voluntarily. The staff has its council and its meetings 
to deal with questions as they arise. Pioneer Palaces have 
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their plans of work and each circle has its own particular 
programme. Courses of activity and syllabuses of work are 
issued here too. 

On the many occasions when I visited Pioneer Palaces 
or Pioneer Houses I was never conscious that discipline was 
a problem. Mostly it is in the hands of the Pioneers’ Com- 
mittee elected by the Pioneers. Members are elected to 
the position of prefect and an arm-band appears to provide 
considerable authority. Each circle has its young chairman 
and secretary who help the circle instructor or leader. Boys 
and girls who wish to become members of a Pioneer Palace 
are given a fortnight in which to decide on the circle they 
wish to join. Once having made the decision it is expected 
they will remain in that circle for at least a year. 

A Pioneer Palace provides for every conceivable kma 
of creative activity. The one in Leningrad may now be 
taken as typical for the large cities, for, in the ten years 
prior to the war, cities like Tashkent, Alma-Ata, Ashkabad 
Tbilisi and many others vied with Lenmgrand in this respect. 
In the Leningrad Pioneer Palace there is a very beautifully 
proportioned hall for ball-room dancing and concerts, and 
a large hall which can serve both as a theatre and cinema. 
Music rooms for choral and orchestral work, and for indi- 
vidual tuition, a lecture room holding about one hundred 
and fifty for courses of lectures or single events on any topic, 
games rooms, a fine library and a reading roohi. art rooms 
for painting and modelling are all part of the arts side. 

On the science .^'ide the visitor will find a railway room, 
a naval engineering room, an aircraft construction room, alt 
large and excellent) v equipped, a chess room, a radio room, 
photography room, small rooms for an Arctic exploration 

circle, and so on. . , , . , 

For the younger children a charmingly decorated story 

room has been provided, as well as rooms for all kinds of 
handwork, in addition to the other arts activities. 

Odessa being a port, the Pioneer Palace there showed 
distinctly nautical influence in its architecture and activities. 
In every city a Pioneer Palace expresses its own particular 

environment and tradition. 
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A Pioneer House may be very modest, half-a-dozM 
rooms or even less, to satisfy the most co^on dem^^ 
of the children in the district. A Pioneer House will ^so 
have a director in charge and specialists will mstruct m the 

Technical Stations, that is clubs for boys and girls vn 
a strong inventive or constructional bent, are also popular, 
and are organised both centrally and loc^Y. cente^ 
ones guiding the activities in a considerable area. These 
are m^ch encouraged to help make Soviet boys and ^Is 
mechanically minded. As far as the 

cerned, though, they provide satisfying f acUities for the urge 

to make things and to see “how it will work_ ^ 

central stations carry on tea^J 

forms of such activities and the best methods of tea^g. 

Ill issue instructions to those not very ex^rienced «ho we 

carrying on such work in remote places. From tune to tun 

ToXences are arranged at a central station to which men 

and women will come from isolated rural areas. 

There is every encouragement to the mechanically- 
minded boys and girls to develop original thinking and an 
original approach. Every idea submitted is considered; 
whenever it appears practical a blue-print is made and co^ 
struction will begin, in the process of which, under expert 
guidance, much is learnt. Incidentally the activity m these 
stations is very valuable to the teacher of mathematics and 


science. 

Young Naturalist Stations are another educational pro- 
vision for leisure, and give immense satisfaction to boys and 
girls interested in living things. As in other fields, the 
organisation is both central and local, and the same help and 
guidance through preparation of courses and syllabuses and 
the publication of instruction leaflets, is provided. The 
central Young Naturalist Stations have in addition a vast 
correspondence with young naturalists over the whole 
Union, youngsters who may be hundreds of miles from the 
nearest naturalist station. The work at the stations is very 
closely linked up with the nature work in the school, and a 
station may be responsible for providing the specimens for 
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nature lessons, for botany and for the nature corner in the 

cen^arYoung Naturalist Station is an estate of 
A central Young its head, permanent 

considerable size, w ,^isiting botanists, chemists and 

plant breeding ^"P^^'^^Xotalorts lor the necessary experi- 
zoologists. There are ^ writer of a science text-book, 

ments with plants and • children here as a basis 

a fields under expert guidance, pro^ 

for his book. Out in breeding are carried 

found and exciting exp fertilisation, are the means 

out. Grafting, special 1933^ in the Moscow 

used to produce thev had produced plants which 

Young Naturalist station, tomatoes above 

were growmg P°^^ ° citrous fruits may be another 

ground! Hothouse latitudes. Experiments m 

activity in the animals, experiments with 

eggdaying” a" well as bird study are carried on, though to a 
less degree than plant ^ carried on during a summer 

r-'I'-CTSf ....nslnS •< 

holiday. The 1 g v-eturn is immensely valuable 

exhibits that ;:wers of observation and 

activity exerc.s.ng - P . 

accuracy, .^d t « museum is scientific training of 

f rgh^X AsTh^ climax of field activity there is great 

psychologmal sat.sj:actmn 

animal Jokers h interested in zoology can ex- 

^‘'%rtheir ndi^dual personality through the study of 
press the their car^for they are allowed 

anima , In other places such as museums, as for 

to help keepe ^ Museum in Leningrad, there will 

b^drcTes for boys and girls interested in a particular epoch, 

civilisation or P®°7'ipisure activity, quite definitely educa- 

tion^"is the chUdren’s railway and the children’s fleet. 7 
mo there were twelve children’s railways run entirely by 
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boys and girls, again under instruction, this time of a rail- 
way engineer. Since the war those that were destroyed by 
the Germans have been restored and some new ones added. 
The carriages are large enough to accommodate boys and 
girls — and even an adult if he is so fortunate as to be invited. 
The engine driver, firemen, guards, linesmen, signalmen, 
ticket collectors and any other staff are boys and girls, 
usually between the ages of eleven and seventeen. To run 
one of these railways successfully demands considerable 
training, the foundations of which are the olass lessons, and 
considerable self-discipline and organisational ability. 

Close to some of the ports, both sea and river, there are 
children’s fleets, sailing and motor craft, again manned by 
boys and girls under expert guidance. The railways and 
the fleets are used mostly in the holidays and on the weekly 
holiday. 

Sport receives considerable attention as a leisure acti- 
vity. In 1943 there was founded the School Sports Associa- 
tion known as SMENA with membership fees (very small) 
and rules, for the encouragement of sports. For those who 
are particularly interested in sport there are a number of 
special sports schools, which they can attend in their free 
time. The sports circles are staffed with trained instructors 
and sports grounds and gear are available. In the larger 
cities there are special children’s sports stadiums, and along 
rivers there are special sections set aside for children for 
sports activities which included not only rowing, diving and 
swimming but also water polo. 

Great attention is paid to leisure reading. The pro- 
duction of children’s books is in the hands of the youth 
publishing enterprise. Periodic conferences of writers are 
held on children’s literature. It is considered so important 
that the government and the Communist Party issue state- 
ments on the subject from time to time. Children’s books 
must be lively, interesting, well-printed and well-illustrated, 
and be related to life. They must encourage the best quali- 
ties in human beings, lead to a respect for work and a posi- 
tive love of the native land. Sadism, brutality, gangsterism 
and horrors are taboo. Above all, children must not be 
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written down to. The scope of children’s books is as wide 
as the world, fairy tales, folk tales, nature stories, science 
stories, stories of popular heroes and of everyday people, 
and rhymes, verse and poetry classical and modern, Russian 


and foreign. 

In the large cities, there are special children’s libraries 
and bookshops with trained people to guide and explain. 

It is impossible to give a completely exhaustive list of 
all the leisure provision and of all facilities for creative self- 
expression, because any body of people, any institution may 
organise a club of some kind where the need is obvious. Once 
organised, it will be linked up with some central organisa- 
tion for guidance and advice. 

Activity on the part of boys and girls is one side of this 
out-of-school education. The other side is the professional 
presentation of drama, music, art and cinema. For it is as 
important to provide the opportunity for the appreciation of 
the best and most mature art as for self-expression within 

the limits of youthful ability and experience. 

A Soviet law prohibits boys and girls under sixteen 

years of age from attending adult cinema or theatre perfor- 
mances in the evening. It is not difficult to keep this law 
since the authorities provide their own theatres and cinemas 
for vouth There are about one hundred such theatres m 
the Soviet Union, In Moscow there are five such theatres 
and in Leningrad two. In addition, Leningrad has a regional 
chfldren’s theatre with two companies which take plays to 
the children of the Leningrad region, and to hamlets beyond 
the Arctic Circle. Some Moscow theatres have touring 
companies which travel south and east, particularly during 
the summer holidays. Some of the theatres have their own 
.chnols for training both actors and producers. They vary 
in size from the considerable First Children’s Theatre in 
MoLow to a comparatively small one for three hundred or 

<50 children in Leningrad. 

The companies are excellently trained permanent pro- 

fessional ones. A children’s theatre has its own permanent 
V, oroducers, scenic designers, and workshops for 

m'kS properties a;id dresses. Generally, an educationist 
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is on the staff. He, or more frequently she, is the active 
link between the school and the theatre. The collaboration 
between the two is very close even to using the theatre as an 
aid to discipline. A pupil may be excluded from visitmg the 
theatre as a punishment. Schools may ask for a special 
play which may either be in the syllabus or linked with the 
syllabus of some subject, to be put on. As a general r^e 
though, the theatre makes its own production plans for the 

year. 

The audience is divided into age groups, seven to eleven 
and twelve to seventeen or eighteen years, and plays are 
given accordingly. The performances for the younger ones 
are in the afternoons — school finishes by one o’clock for 
these — and for older ones about six p.m. They generally 
come in school parties and the ordinary adult is very defi- 
nitely discouraged. In Kiev, up to the war, the general 
practice was for the children to do their own booking of 
seats at a specially designed booking office. The Germans 
destroyed this theatre. The price of seats would correspond 
to sixpence and a shilling and tickets are provided for needy 

cases. 

The repertory is extraordinarily varied. For the 
younger age group fairy tales of any land, presented as 
plays and as operas, play a predominant part. Dramatised 
versions of Kipling’s Just So Stories and of Mowgli are 
exceedingly popular. Adventure stories too are very popu- 
lar, and during and since the war they have naturally dealt 
with heroes in the struggle against the Nazis and with inci- 
dents from the war. 

The same topics presented differently may also be 
used for plays for the older age group. For these too, plays 
may deal with the great adventure of socialist construction 
or they may be about scientists such as Lomonosov. Latter- 
ly" the classics of other lands had begun to introduced. 

Boys and girls are encouraged to be critical and to 
send in their criticism. The theatre circle — the enthu- 
siasts who attend regularly — will meet the producer, play- 
wright and actors and discuss a production. 
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The theatres have the usual lounge accommodation, a 
large hall which here is used for games, dancing or even 
performing while waiting for the play to begin. Children 
may arrive half to an hour before the performance begins 
to indulge in these activities. A buffet provides refresh- 
ment, including excellent ices, at a very reasonable cost. 

For the under-sevens there is an increasing number of 
puppet theatres, which today have considerable experience 
and training behind them. The central puppet theatres are 
housed in spacious buildings, with workshops and libraries. 
They vary considerably in style according to the particular 
puppet theatre. Vocal music is always an important part 
of a spectacle. Animal stories and fairy tales are the gene- 
ral topics, but anything may be used. Children come in 
parties from the kindergarten or from a block of flats. Per- 
formances are also given in the children’s sections of the 
adult clubs There are also traveUing companies which 
give puppet shows to children in collective farms, in moun- 
tain vUlages. Arctic settlements, in fact anywhere where 
there are children. A Children’s Book Theatre, in which 
all the plays are based on children’s books, was a great joy 
to the under-eights on my last visit, and used quite delibe- 
rately to encourage a love of books. 

Children’s cinemas receive considerable attention from 
the authorities. These have their lounge rooms like the 
theatres, for different activities until the performance be- 
gins. It is particularly valuable here, for one is not allowed 
in the auditorium once a film has begun. There is a special 
section of the film industry for the production of children’s 
films. Here again the children are divided into age groups. 
The subjects for films may be historical or geographical, 
and they will certainly also deal with modern Soviet life 
and its problems. Latterly there has been severe criticism, 
of the film industry for not paying sufficient attention to 
children’s films. Special children’s concerts, and exihibitions 
for children are a regular feature of Soviet children’s life. 

It should be evident from all the above that the Soviet 
authorities regard leisure education with great seriousness. 
Whatever the provision is, it is such as must evoke respect 

BK. 14 
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for the particular activity, a feeling on the part of boys and 
girls that they are being treated seriously, and that some- 
thing is demanded from them. Effort is stimidated and en- 
couraged. The purpose of all this provision is not to keep 
the young amused or just to keep them off the street. It is 
profoundly educational and social in its conception. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Home and School 


That the foundation of the child’s character is laid in the 
home is a maxim firmly held in the Soviet Union. That the 
school will be successful if it has the active intelligent 
support of the home, is another widely held convictiom 
thrschool and the home do not instinctively come together 
nor necessarily follow the same paths in the bringing up of 
children Co-operation between home and school, so desir- 
able indeed so essential, had in the first instance to be 
nurtured and encouraged until it became a habit. Today 
H IS a habit that is spreading to more and more homes and 

schools. 

The Soviet teacher comes from the people. The school 
which he or she attended was a people’s school attended by 
the children of the factory workers, the shop assistants or 
the peasants. There are no social barriers between the 
teacher and the children’s parents. 

The visits, at least once a term, which a teacher must 
pay to the pupil’s home, give opportunity for becoming 
acquainted and establishing friendly relations. It is not 
always achieved easily, and a tactless teacher can do much 


harm. 

Every school has a Parents’ Association on the commit- 
tee of which sit the Head and the Instruction Supervisor. In 
addition to the School Association and School Parents’ Com- 
mittee there are Parents’ Class Committees on which the 

class teacher sits. 

Parents’ Associations and Committees were particularly 
important in war time. In 1943, during the war, over the 
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signature of the late Commissar for Education, V. Pot emk in, 
regulations governing Parents’ Committees were issued. 

The object of the Parents’ Committee, which is a volun- 
tary body, is to help the authorities and the school. Its aims 
and organisation were stated as: 

(a) To ensure the reality of universal compulsory education. 

(b) To arrange for help for needy pupils. 

(c) To provide continuous care for children of men in the 

forces, war invalids and orphans. 

(d) To ensure that there is some supervision of children 

and to deal with any neglected ones. 

(e) To guide children’s leisure activities. 

(f) To see that children observe the rules of behaviour. 

(g) To see that the school lacks nothing. 

(h) To popularise educational ideas among parents. 

The Parents’ Committee consists of two or three repre- 
sentatives of each class, elected by vote at the beginning 
of each year at the class parents’ meetings, and of the school 
Head. 

Ail the parents should be prevailed upon to attend the 
the election meetings. 

For the day-to-day work, the Parents’ Committee elects 
a working committee consisting of a chairman, vice-chair- 
man, secretary and two to four other members. In schools 
with less than eight classes, the three officers are sufficient. 

The Parents’ Committee is guided in its work by the 
School Head and tht: School Staff Committtee. 

The Parents’ Committee must meet not less than once 
a month. 

The work of the Parents’ Committee is planned for 
each term; the plan is adopted at a meeting of the commit- 
tee and approved by the Head. 

Decisions are valid if at the meeting not less than fifty 
per cent of the committee members are present. Decisions 
of the Parents’ Committee and of the Parents* Association 
require the approval of the Head. 

Members of the committee organise an active group of 
parents in a class and with their aid the work is carried on. 
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Committee members maintain close contact with the 
rest of the parents through visits to the home, through talks • 
with individuals, and through group discussions. A full 
class parents’ meeting must be held not less than once a 

term. 

General meetings of all the parents are organised by 
the Head and the Parents’ Committee not less than twice 

a year. 

Under the guidance of the Head, the Parents Committee 
maintains the closest contact with the school’s patron orga- 
nisation. A committee is empowered to apply to the patron 
or to any other body for help for the school. 

With the cognisance of the Head, the Parents Commit- 
tee can set up a temporary sub-committee of parents, to 
carry out any part of the plan of activities. The Parents' 
Committee is empowered to have supplies and finances, 
obtained from voluntary subscriptions by parents, from the 
proceeds of concerts, plays and other such activities. 

The money is kept in a current account at a savings 
bank and may be disbursed by the Head on aid to children 
of serving men, of war invalids, orphans and other needy 
children, and on out-of-school activities, in accordance with 
estimates adopted by the general school parents meeting. 

It should be realised that the instructions enumerated 
above are more in the nature of recommendations. It de- 
pends on the school to what extent they are carried out. 

These Parents’ Committees were found invaluable 
during the war. Their members, or others directed by them, 
took duty during breaks between lessons as well as in the 
long break in the playground. They helped with school 
meals, and carried out all those tiresome non-academic 
duties which in England are the burden of the teacher. 
These activities, augmented during the war, continue today. 

At every school excursion there are parents to help 
teachers. Many of them do ^regular duty in the school 
circles, taking an embroidery class, or carpentry class. 

1 For the rights and duties of the Parents' Committee see 
Ajipendix III. 
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In a school in Kiev before the war the parents formed 
• themselves into patrols. Every evening, between eight and 
nine, they were on the streets of their neighbourhood to see 
that no children under twelve years were out after nine pjn. 

Like parents elsewhere, they help with costumes for 
plays and with school parties, often preparing the food, as 
well as decorating the school. Everything that helps the 
school comes within their sphere. 

After the liberation from the enemy much rebuilding 
of schools was done by the parents. During the war, and' 
after, there were Parents’ School Days, when a thousand 
mothers and fathers marched off with tools and paints and 
brooms to clear up, repair and redecorate the schools in 
their district ready for the new school year. 

Even before the war, in districts with a slack or ineffi- 
cient education authority, parents and collective farmers, 

4 

in their own time, built secondary schools for their children, 
providing the materials as well as the labour. 

The school in return helps the parents in their task of 
bringing up children. It is regarded as of the utmost im- 
portance that there should be a common approach to the 
child at school and at home, that what is held to be wrong 
at school should also be wrong at home, that the authority 
of the teacher should be upheld in the home and the autho- 
rity of the parent upheld in the school. 

It is considered equally important that the mother and 
father should be in agreement on child training. The prac- 
tice common to every country of one parent allowing the 
child to do something that the other has prohibited, is re- 
garded as detrimental to desirable discipline, and may result 
in giving the child a dual personality with its resultant 
disintegration. To achieve this agreement between parents 
much education in the art and science of bringing up child- 
ren is necessary. 

The school has regular discussions for groups of parents 
on problems that worry them. These are generally led by 
a teacher or by the Head. From time to time however, 
specialists, educationists, psychologists, social workers and 
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doctors will give either a single lecture or a course of lec- 
tures. Many lectures and courses will be arranged by the 
Parents’ Committee, Parents may come to the school foi 

individual consultations. 

It is much more difficult to obtain the co-operation of 
parents for modern ideas among the smaller nationaUties 
^hat only began to emerge from primitive tribal existence 
with the coming of the Soviets. From time to time districts 
are found where it is necessary somehow or other to con 
Vince parents that school is important, to persuade them to 
Z: ffieir children at school at least until the age of 

^““T^OucJiitelskapa Gazeta. (the Teachers’ Daily) of 
Marc" 1946, is the story ^f ^^B“-"gol and 

ffiTws Teputlic wUh twenty-three schools. None had 
for his repu , attendance was 

existed there before ^ 

very poor, te g considered that girls did 

LTreSuire education." They had not yet completely thrown 

off their centuries-old -P-stdions ^ 

Cher 'Lltakhrnov with some of the others, started 
young teach . among the parents to introduce 

an educational campaign ^among^^^^^ P^^ 

noticeablv. The war intervened, then Balta- 

“v-iM-'i «“ «■ t 

^ than ever He was now director of the 

DUtriLt^Effiication Authority. Once again he began a cam- 
paign fof school attendance. First came visits to the homo 
not bv the teacher but by a parent, by the most respected 
citizen in the village-the Party Secretary, or the Collective 
Farm Chairman or the highly respected elder, who tiadi- 
tionally wielded great authority in the community. 

On visiting the schools in the different villages himself. 
Baltakhanov was shocked to find how few children remained 
at school after twelve years, when parents considered the 
time was ripe for them to earn their own living as shepherds 

or huntsmen. 
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Now when the hunting season begins, all the inhabit- 
ants of a settlement from the oldest to the youngest, must 
send the hunters off on their journey with much ceremony, 
and with expressions of their care and love. Great tea- 
drinkings and dinners are arranged at which the seats of 
honour are given to the hunters. The tastiest dishes are 
placed before them. Those who remain behind make fare- 
well speeches to each of the departing himters, giving him 
orders to kill so many animals, foxes, wolves, and so on. 

Baltakhanov decided to use this ancient custom, so 
deeply rooted in the lives of these people, to the school’s 
advantage. Why not organise a similar ceremonial send-off 
for the pupils who have finished the primary school in their 
vOlage, and are due to move on to the nearest Junior 
Secondary School? The suggestion was warmly approved 
by the Buryat chief of local organisations, and as an experi- 
ment, national farewell festivals were organised for the 
twelve-year-olds in several schools. The success exceeded 
all their expectations. 

With all the traditional customs the children were 
dressed in their best and given places of honour. The whole 
village took part; each pupil received his instructions, under 
no circumstances whatever was he to run away from school, 
or leave for home before the. year ended. He must work 
hard at school so as not to bring shame on the community. 

The feasting over, the children were placed in the vehi- 
cles which were to take them to the village with the Junior 
Secondary School. All the villagers followed the vehicle 
for a considerable distance. This simple method resulted 
in filling up Class V in several Junior Secondary Schools 
and in the one Senior Secondary School in the district. 

But this was only the first step. Baltakhanov knew 
the Buryats, and knew that while the children would do 
their best to obev the behests of their elders, unless proper 
living conditions, clothing and equipment were ensured, 
they would not stay away long from their families. 

Once again he turned to the parents, in the first inst- 
ance to those who were holding positions of responsibility. 
They responded generously, with the result that a hundred 
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pupils, from a 

separated from its childre ^^fnilarlv Other schools 

rs v“.: 

'-Cw. .. . »».. - ssrssz.::rz:.z:s;is. 

„, ,h. b..«.-o«. wh.el. ...v-J , ,„ 

education well enough. N • instead of the fifteen 

fifty to seventy previously, overcrowding 

to twenty which was the case p 

became serious. ^..it-ition and discussion of their 

Once again, after con district council, the 

resources with the c j-^sult, two secondary schools 

parents’ help was sought. i ^ 

^ere built by the and the other, large 

storey building m e schools were each to 

additions to an exis g orchards and flower 

have a green belt t in the construction, 

gardens. All the teacLrs noted the increasing 

With great ^ jo their schools. Baltakha- 

generosity of the P. / natural, for the people 

nov explained this as e brought them. The 

could see the benefits^^^ diet 

parents owed it to increasing clean!;- 

now included vegetable . h^y tn the school, 

ness and byg'^ne m the J co-operation is given 

This example of hom^^^ difficulties 

somewhat in de Soviet Union, because it illustrates 

howlorat ffiTuaUve works, and how the home and the com- 

”’‘^"?he\Terof\"he ta?years has by no means been wiped 
out Parents have not all become wise. Improved stand- 
ards of living and higher incomes have in some cases led to 
a slackening of discipline in the home. Thus, today, in 1955, 
^hf ParLtf- CommUtees have as great a -le as ever to 
play in the total education of the country s children. It 
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again emphasised that it is wrong to put the whole respon- 
sibility for the child’s training on the school. Only a proper 
combination of home and school can give satisfactory results. 
The important question for Parents’ Committees is how the 
child is brought up in the home. Discussing the question in 
Leningrad, it was agreed that child upbringing must become 
a topic for the factory newspaper and periodical. Collective 
opinion and collective interest would have an effect on the 
bad families. The result of this in one factory was that 
problems of bringing up children began to be discussed at 

factory and trade union meetings. 

Instances of bad homes and bad training were publiclv 
discussed and measures for improvement adopted. One 
measure was collective responsibility and collective help. 
The teacher who visits the home is to do more than just pay 
a visit. She has to take part in a family council to which 
all relatives living near, and later neighbours, are in^dted, 
and later still other members of the Parents’ Committee. 
Only in this way is it possible to get at the root of the 

matter. ' , ^ 

This practice was adopted by the Parents Committ^ 

of one school, and the case is given of one family where the 
father rarelv returned sober at night. His noisy ariaval 
stopped all the youngsters, including his son, doing their 
homework. All the neighbours who were concerned took 
part in a meeting and approached the factory management 
and the factory’s social organisation for help. As a result 
of this collective activity the father was brought to see 
where his dutv lay. His son (who had for long recei^d bad 
marks in school) . passed from Class VlII to Class IX. 

In some schools in Leningrad members of the Parents’ 
Active Group or a teacher, will “adopt’ a particularly 
difficult boy or girl. Occasionally a teacher or a member 
of the Parents’ Committee, far from being welcomed in a 
home, is turned out. In such a case they will turn for help 
to the Children’s Room in the Militia (police) station. Those 
in charge of the room and its two inspectors, who work very 
closely with the Parents' Committee, are a tower of strength. 
There was the case of a twelve-year-old who was absent 
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from school for some time, then took to drink, swore, fought 
with the other boys, and gambled. The concerted efforts 
thf> teachers the Militia Childrens Room, the Active 
GrX of the Housing Committee w^re the boy lived, and 
the School Parents* Committee had their effect. The b > 
has now become a satisfactory member of the school and 

0 ::i"of the problems ‘^^^%P;-f;trarrsc3ThadC' 

^Zt'^schoS ‘finishrabout"l2-30 p_m. and whose mother is 

at work, and there "“^^"^'^“bein^g provided in schools, 
More and rnore can spend their 

factories The initiative for this provision 

time happily and p.^ents’ Committees, 

frequently ^^'^"^anovo with 1 000 children, mostly of 

School No. « YsH^bV^klrkers and woodworkers, 
textile workers results in every way. The 

is a good school Parents' Committee which has 

greatly to the /’/‘g^o^Hng in all the parents and 

^^rmuch edu atLn among the population. In one 
carries on mucn eo arranged both in the school and m 

tC faXrr s^ch topics as. ^ -mmu^ 

-rnoml Keg.me for the 

cjpViool Child According to Age. 

The committee members helped by the active groups^. 

carried out much work with parents whose children had 
failed in their class work. They studied the honre life and 
family situation and talked with the parents. Sometimes 
long and continued effort was needed before proper cona- 
tions in the home for living and studying were obtained, 
Lefore the parents realised that children require continuous 
^^ough unobtrusive, supervision. Here too the Parents 
Committee frequently turned for help to the trade union 
and the Communist Party organisation in the place of work 
?or help In one case a member of the factory committee 
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was attached to the family to help remove the cause of a 
boy’s bad work at school. Thanks to this help this “adopted” 
pupil passed up. In this school the Parents’ Committee has 
decided that one of their chief tasks for 1955 is to be the 
mobilisation of the parents for excellent attainment in class 
work as well as excellent discipline. 

One of the tasks School No. 662 in Moscow found it had 
to undertake, was to help parents understand how to treat 
the 16-year-old boy. Parents appeared to ignore the fact that 
their boys grew up and persisted in treating 16-year-olds as 
children. Discussing the problem with a sympathetic teacher 
one boy said, “Mother demands obedience even when she’s 
wrong.” Another said, “She’s always grumbling at me, tells 
me I’d better not come home if I get a 2 mark,” while yet 
another said, “My little sister interferes when I’m doing 
homework and if you send her away, mother goes for you. ’ 
It wasn’t their fault that they were bad at home. 

This teacher first had a discussion with the boys point- 
ing out where they were mistaken in their ideas and views 
and then had a meeting with the parents of her class. At 
every turn the importance of the co-operation of school 
and family is brought out. 

Many are the methods used to interest parents in the 
school, and in the welfare of their children. A special 
periodical, Home and School, deals with many problems 
that arise in the home. Professors of psychology carry on a 
vast educational correspondence with parents over the 
whole Union. From time to time the questions and the 
answers are published in book form at a very low cost. The 
difficulties appear to be very much those found in any 
family anywhere in the world. 

•Perhaps the most interesting form of education of 
parents is the “Parents’ University.” They are not univer- 
sities as the term is generally understood. They have no 
special buildings or special equipment, and they have only 
one faculty, which might be termed “the bringing up of 
children.” They are generally to be found functioning in 
the school attended by the children of the “imdergradu- 
ates.” And, like so much that is valuable and stimulating 
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in the Soviet Union, Parents’ Universities arose out of local 

initiative. , j 

In 1939 a meeting was held of the workers and staff, 

both men and women of three large factories m Moscow: a 

> Tl^ale evident how inexperienced many young parents 

Ir^ and how great was the^ desire for knowledge in them 
were, ana now g „.^ents They asked many questions 

home Lvchology It was obvious that they 

about education and psycnoiogy. 

-^yew^^rs^PP^^- mi^^of ^ 

If oTmoIow placed his school at the disposal of the 

^^'^Professors teachers and doctors expressed their readU 
Professors, free. The Principal of the 

ness to give one or w Further Training of 

Moscow Municipal Institute Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 

r ed^r tafe "h^S^ \hf ufersity. ^us was the 

'^^Tf ’efnferparfts' attended the first lecture. The 
tnajJrUy were women, young and middle-aged, but there 

tffefrst lecture there was an avalanche 
of questions, written and oral. As the lecturer angered 
them so new questions were put. The clock showed a few 
minutes to midnight, and still the questions came It was 
clear to aU; “Parents’ Universities were essential. 

In that first year the parents attended nine le'=tures 

then came the summer holidays. In the se^nd year in 1940 
the parents came again and now they studied once a week 
In Thursday evenings. Gradually there was a regular 
audf “r The majority who registered tried not to miss 
on^ lecture. Many brought new students, neighbours, or 
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mates from the factory. And the new ones became enthu- 
siastic, and as great propagandists for the “Parents’ Univer- 
sities” as the old students. 

The lectures dealt with the most varied questions, each 
one very real to the parents. TT^e care of the children’s 
health, adolescence and its problems, a rational diet for 
children, the authority of the parent and personal example, 
the training of will and character, friendship and comradeli- 
ness among children, the choice of a profession, children’s 
leisure, and many more subjects were thrashed out. 

The staff of this “Parents’ University” was very highly 
qualified. Professors of international reputation, authors 
of books on education, psychologists and eminent doctors, 
members of university staffs, all gladly gave their service. 

If the students were satisfied with their lecturers these 
in their turn v ere equally satisfied with their students. Said 
Professor Arkin: “I have never had such an attentive, dis- 
ciplined, enquiring and grateful body of students.” 

They were indeed attentive, these weavers and cutters, 
loc’Ksmiths and housewives, who always came with a note- 
book. 

No sooner was the lecture over, than the lecturer was 
surrounded by a group of eager people and discussion 
continued. 

Then parents began to turn to their teacher in between 
lectures. It was thus that a “telephone contact” was esta- 
blished between many parents and Professor Ivanovsky of 
the Institute of Medicine who had given a lecture on child- 
ren’s health, and with Professor Arkin after his lecture on 
“The Problems of Adolescence, Physical and Psychological.” 

An interesting result of these lectures was the growth 
of interest in psychology and the request for books to be 
read on the subject and later an interest in other subjects. 
A lecture on “Children and the Cinema” had the desired 
result of reducing visits to the cinema. At that period, 
before the decree prohibiting attendance during the day of 
children under sixteen, it was held that children were 
inclined to go too much to the cinema. 
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“Parents’ Universities” are today found in all large 
cities. They are being greatly encouraged, and are receiv- 
ing every help from education authorities, and from the 
community generally. The war years, with the break-up 
of family life for so many, and with the absence of parental 
supervision, have left many urgent problems for the horn, 
and school. In many towns these “Universities are now 
regular two-year courses with attendance twice a week. 
Quite often such subjects as history, literature, or the role 
Of science are taken in the course on the request of the 
parent This voluntary genuine education creates a desire 

rrore eaue.tiom - ^ H^fe 

sS'neld and often the participation of the staff, binds 

tinme and school once more closely together. 

L addition to these courses, attended on week evenings. 

^ ^ ..O c^iindav Universities.” A course of this 

activities are arranged. . 

The Academy of Educational Science is publishing a 

magazine for parents dealing specially with the problem 
of bringing up children. The value of this and like publi- 
cations lies in their being in the hands of educationists and 

free from any commercial implications. 

The whole country is realising that there must be the 
fullest co-operation between home and school and that this 
can primarily be achieved through first educating the 

parents. , . , 

A more up-to-date illustration of this co-operation and 

of local initiative is the case of a school opened in September 
1953 at the railway junction of Vasilievo on the Kazan rail- 
way Here an industrial enterprise was drawn in. It 
illustrates too the value of the combined help and interest 
of the different organisation committees in a factory. The 
teachers in this new school found it very difficult to create 
a community from the mass of individuals. Discipline was 
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far from satisfactory. The school appealed for help to the 
Party organisation of the Vasiliev Timber Combine where 
the majority of the parents worked. The Party Committee 
held an open meeting for all the workers on the subject 
“How Communists Bring Up Their Children.” The atten- 
dance of parents was excellent, and it was the beginning of 
a close contact between school, workers, and social organi- 
sations. The school, in a comparatively short time, was able 
to put into effect the points agreed to at the meeting. They 
were: educational propaganda in the different shops of the 
combine, daily attention of the Party and trade union bodies 
in the factory to the question of the upbringing of children 
in school and home, improvement of out-of-school and circle 
activities in school and in the Combine Culture Club. As a 
result the school achieved a considerable improvement in 
attainment and discipline. 

Reports from Kirghizia, the Asian republic bordering 
on China, show what great aid both factories and farms 
give schools. Grants are made to build schools and addi- 
tional class-rooms. The stud farm Berlyk provided materials, 
transport and labour for a new Seven-Year School. In the 
same way a Ten-Year School was built in Prestayn village, 
as well as one secondary and three Seven-Year Schools in 
the Frunze Region. Altogether factories and farms here 
were instrumental in providing 23 new schools and 107 
additional class-rooms in one year. 
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of the Delinquent 


It is doubtful whether any civilised country was ever 
faced with the problem of child and adolescent delinquency 
on so vast a scale and in so acute a form as was Soviet 
Russia in 1920 and the years foUowing. 

The war of 1914 was followed by the civil war, by the 
terrible famine of 1921. by foreign intervention and a block- 
ade which would not even permit a ship with drugs for 
typhus-stricken areas to sail from London to Leningrad. 
The country was in the grip of starvation. All energies for 
the time being had to be directed to the fighting of the 
combination of enemies determined to prevent the setting 
up of this new workers* state. It was therefore not at once 
possible to adopt serious measures to deal with the increas- 
ing number of homeless youngsters who. bereft of kith and 
kin, roamed the countryside searching for food and shelter, 
and became an ever-growing menace to the law-abiding 
citizen. Violence, robbery, arson, and murder assumed 

grave proportions. 

The problem became so insistent that measures of some 
kind had to be adopted. It was not the destruction of 
property, however, which caused the gravest anxiety to 
Lenin and those around him, but the destruction of 
humanity in the children. It was the appalling waste of 
lives with their potentiality for human endeavour and human 
greatness which so perturbed the Soviet leaders. 

It was decided in 1920 to set up homes for these delin- 
quents and both the Commissariat of Justice and the Com- 
missariat of Education took up the task. 
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At that period, in reaction from tsarist education, Soviet 
educationists went over to full and complete freedom for 
children. No restraint, no coercion, no punishment, no 
discipline might be employed. That would be violating the 
child’s personality. Kindness, freedom, a pleasant environ- 
ment and moral persuasion were the principles adopted. It 
became evident, however, after a time, that these methods 
were inadequate to solve the problem. So many of the 
children had become hardened in crime, so many of them 
had become completely callous through their experiences 
that the vague sentimentality of their mentors was merelj' 
a cause for mockery and ribaldry. 

Then the GPU tackled the problem. They set up colonies 
in charge of men who had gone through the civil war, men 
who had learnt to understand the criminal, and they were 
successful. But the outstanding achievement in this great 
work of reclaiming youth belongs to Anton Makarenko, a 
great educationist and writer, who was a teacher in a rural 
school when he was asked to organise a colopy for young 
delinquents. 

By 1936 there was no problem of juvenile delinquency 
in the Soviet Union. There were badly behaved children, 
there was the boy, very rarely the girl, who stole habitually, 
there were other cases of anti-social conduct, but they were 
exceptions. As a problem, delinquency had disappeared. 

Do not, however, let us be misled into thinking that the 
problem was solved by education alone. While it was 
education that had achieved a ninety per cent success in 
the re-education of the anti-social boy or girl, it was the 
combination of a number of factors which, by aiding the 
work of educationists, resulted in the prevention of delin- 
quency. For the problem of delinquency is not so much a 
problem of cure as one of prevention. It is a social problem 
more than a problem of education. Likewise it is not more 
policemen or remand homes that are needed, but more 
understanding of the causes, and the will to attack the 
causes; and this cannot be done “on the cheap.” The pre- 
vention and cure of delinquents cost money and effort, and 
need genuine co-operation of all social forces. 
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It was considered at first by many in Soviet Russia that 
the cause of delinquency was economic only. But when, the 
abolition of unemployment in 1932, and the improved 
standard of living which followed, delinquency persisted, 
though in a greatly diminished form, more attention was paid 
to other factors. The first of these was the children’s leisure. 
Nothing is so conducive to naughtiness, which may imper- 
ceptibly grow into delinquency, as having nothing to do, 
and nowhere to do it. Boredom is responsible for much 
destructive activity. 

Bad housing is another factor. Not only does the child 
in overcrowded conditions become involved in the emotional 
complications of adult life, but what is very important, he 
has no place where he can be left in peace, no corner that is 
his own. 

Another very important factor is home life. The igno> 
ranee of parents (however well-meaning), the absence of 
proper parental guidance, the lack of understanding and 
appreciation of the child’s interest and of his emotional 
needs, and the example the parents themselves set, all play 
their part. Again bad health and an undetected deficiency 
of vision or hearing, may often be responsible for acts of 
delinquency. 

The school can play a great part alike in the prevention 
and creation of delinquents. A school which is negative, 
which makes no contribution to the life of the child, or the 
community, merely stuffing it with knowledge, must share 
some of the responsibility for the anti-social activity of the 
young. Even more serious than this, the wrong approach 
by a teacher can be a decisive factor in a child’s life. 

Finally, there is the social environment, what may be 
termed as social sanctions, the adult standard of values 
which the child meets and reads about, the kind of adver- 
tisements he sees on the hoardings, the kind of films he sees, 
and the jokes he hears over the wireless and elsewhere. 

The Russians do not believe in the inherent criminality 
of human beings. They believe that it is the factors men- 
tioned above and possible variations of these, all man-made 
factors, that produce the delinquent. 
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The economic factor was in a great measure eliminated 
by 1940. Not only was unemployment nothing but a memory 
in the Soviet Union, but the increasing production had so 
raised the standard of living for the masses, that shortage 
of necessities and of primary luxuries was no longer in itself 
a cause of criminal acts. The serious extremes of riches and 
poverty, present in other countries, were absent in the 
Soviet Union. 

Housing was rapidly improving and families no longer 
had to live huddled in one room. The custom of the Child- 
ren’s Corner in a room, in cases where it was not possible 
to give up a whole room to them, was spreading widely. 
This corner, furnished with a table or desk and chairs and 
the belongings of the children, was sacred to them. Here 
they could be busy, uninterrupted by mother having to lay 
the table for a meal, or father waiting to sit just there. It 
gave the youngsters a feeling of importance, of counting for 
something and the opportunity of uninterrupted play or 
work. 

In the chapter on “Leisure,” I have described the pro- 
vision that is made for Soviet children’s leisure. Its success 
is due to the underlying conception of the whole subject of 
leisure, to the understanding of the needs of the children, 
and particularly the importance of the early training while 
the child is still in the kindergarten and the school. The 
purpose of the leisure facilities is to allow for the satisfac- 
tion of the universal need for beauty, present in every child, 
to provide opportunities for creative and free self-expression. 
Generous as the provision through clubs of all kinds is, it 
is not yet sufficient to serve all the children. Much is done 
by families themselves in co-operation, to provide some 
place in a block of flats or a street, where children can be 
occupied. Before the war. in the cities of Ukraine parti- 
cularly, an institution called “Forepost” was very common. 
It was the simplest form of youth club, run by the flats’ 
committee or a street committee of housewives. The house- 
manager of the block was prevailed upon by the tenants’ 
committee to give up one or two rooms to the children. 
Funds and equipment were collected, the rooms decorated 
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and furnished by the committee and there was a club on 
the children’s doorstep. Often the factory, where the people 
of the street were employed, would make contributions and 
appoint a young trade unionist member as leader. The 
secretary or chairman quite often was an elderly housewife 
whose own children had grown up. ^ 

The school has very definitely been made to feel its 
responsibility for the children outside, as well as inside the 
school. The improved training and the continued training 
of the teacher, the co-operation of the staif, and the close 
links with the family have made the school a better instru- 
ment in the upbringing of children. 

As for the home, that has been dealt with in some detail 
in the chapter “Home and School.” It is generally recognised 
that today, for the Soviet Union, the core of the problem 
lies there. The increasing facilities and measures for 
parental education and the increasing number of parents 
who avail themselves of the opportunities, contributed 
greatly to the disappearance of delinquency. Finally, the 
social environment is such as to help every special measure 
adopted. The adult standard of values is that which is 
demanded from youth. Work for the community and not 
possessions, brings honour : “Labour is a matter of valour, 
honour and glory.” The slacker, the bureaucrat, the cheat, 
is discovered, shown up and publicly dismissed from 
re.sponsibility. 

Society provides endless opportunity for adventure; 
building new towns, discovering riches under the earth, 
producing new varieties of fruits and plants, taming rushing 
torrents, conquering mountain peaks — life is calling to youth 
continuously and insistently to do great deeds and quite 
deliberately these deeds and tasks are given the glow of 
romance. The cinema, newspapers and books, in more or 
less degree, all support this standard of values. The moral 
and civic teaching given by teachers and parents in school 
and home is not nullified by society, but supported by it. 

In spite of all these measures, or because they were 
still insufficient, because Soviet citizens were by no means 
perfect nor omniscient, there were still cases of delinquency 
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that required to be dealt with. Almost invariably they 
were found to be due to home conditions. According to 
Soviet law, children under twelve years cannot be prose- 
cuted for any offence. From twelve to fourteen years, they 
may be prosecuted “for such offence as theft, violence, 
causing bodily injury, murder or attempt at murder, and 
for actions against state property, such as acts leadmg to 

the wrecking of trains, etc.” 

From the age of fourteen, minors are responsible for 

any crimes committed and are tried in the ordinary court. 
Minors are not prosecuted for such offences aS petty thefts 
t r similar slight misdemeanours. The whole aim ^ to keep 
children out of the court, to bring all the social influences 
to bear, so that the child may be cured at home without 
the stigma of an appearance in court. Cases of such minor 
offences will be handed over to the teacher, to the school 
parents’ committee or class committee, to the trade union 
committee or to the factory committee; also, the place where 
either or both parents may be working will be drawn in to 
help. The first step is a careful enquiry into home conditions, 
and efforts are made to put right whatever is wrong; these 
efforts may take the form of material aid, of regular visits 
by someone appointed, of talks with the parents, of public 
reproof of the parent before the work-mates. The pupils* 
committee at the school is enlisted to help, and the members 
will do so by taking the youngster to the theatre or cinema, 
on rambles, and by drawing him into class responsibUities. 
These measures are generally found successful in cases of 
minor offences. The more serious offences of the over- 
twelves are tried in the ordinary criminal court, under 
somewhat special conditions. There are no special children’s 
courts in the Soviet Union. Under the age of sixteen, they 
are generally tried in specially allotted Regional People’s 
Courts where the People's Judge is highly experienced, and 
where the People’s Assessors, or lay co-judges, are either 
educationists or children’s doctors, or people who have 
W'orked with children. When a case for a minor offence is 
brought to court the investigating authority, on dismissal 
of the case, takes steps to see that the child will be under 
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proper care, either in the home or (where there are no 
parents, or the home is hopelessly unsuitable) in a special 

Children’s Home. 

Serious young offenders are detained between arrest 
and trial in special rooms in Houses for the Detention of 
Minors Less serious offenders remain at home with their 
parents who give an undertaking to ensure proper super- 
vision and care; that is, they are put on probation. For 
chUdren without parents, there is a place of detention that 
might correspond to a remand home, or again an ordinary 
home for those guilty of minor offences. 

The period between “arresf and trial is from ten to 
fifteen days’ duration, the period being employed on 
thorough investigation into the circumstances. Soviet law 
permits no corporal punishment. Anyone found guUty of 
employing this is liable to criminal prosecution. 

A common punishment for a serious offence is direction 
to a labour colony for a period according to the law, from 
one to ten years. The average period is found to be about 
two years, more than five years never being given. A more 
common measure is placing the young offender under 
probation at home with responsibility on the parents or 
guardian. In rare cases compulsory labour is applied. This 
would be the punishment for an offence committed in the 
place of work, the factory or the office, the offender having 
to work a certain period on reduced pay. 

The Soviet Union does not keep statistics for young 
delinquents. Since the numbers diminished so sharply after 
1936 it was not a problem and was therefore not considered 
to warrant the special labour and resources required for 

keeping statistics. 

Between thirty and forty per cent of young offenders 
are directed to a Labour Commune and the treatment is 
successful in ninety per cent of cases. From seventy to 
eighty per cent of crimes committed by juveniles are crimes 
of theft. Girls rarely appear as offenders. Among minors 
under sixteen, ten per cent of crimes are Committed by 

girls. 
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Crimes of sex are exceedingly rare among juniors, or 
anywhere for that matter, the whole set-up of society being 
such as to make them unnatural for young people. For 
compelling minors to prostitution the minimum punishment 
is five years’ imprisonment. 

THE LABOUR COMMUNE 

In Russian, this has a very attractive sound, partly 
because labour is an honoured term, partly because the 
Labour Communes have produced first-class citizens, many 

of whom today are holding positions of great importance 
and high authority. 

Labour Communes which are now all based on the 
principles as worked out by Anton Makarenko, are the 
Soviet equivalent of approved schools. There is no Borstal 
system in the USSR. As previously stated, offenders under 
sixteen found guilty of a serious offence or of serious and 
continuous anti-social behaviour are sent to these labour 
schools. 

• 

They are boarding institutions, and are particularly 

well equipped with workshops and work-rooms where the 

effervescent energy can be used up. There is good provision 

for leisure activities which make demands on the mind and 

the personality, satisfying emotional needs and giving the 

satisfaction of free creative work. There are good facilities 
for sports. 

School education is carried on in a school buUding. A 
Commune’s large estate provides a farm for cattle and dairy 
produce, poultry, fruit and vegetables and quite often, grain. 
To a large extent the community is self-supporting. It al- 
most feeds itself, and the income derived from the sale of 
the goods produced in the workshops covers the expenditure 

The Communes are well staffed. The educational staff 

includes the director, assistant director, and teachers, all of 

whom are experienced in the work, as well as instructors 

for workshops and factory. There are also a bursar a 

secretary and a book-keeper, a visiting doctor and domestic 
workers. 
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Though self-supporting, the school is not isolated. A 
farm, a factory, a theatre, an army unit in the nearest town 
or district will adopt the school, from which relationship 
there results an exchange of visits, letters and gi ts. oys 
and girls, who have no homes, will stay on until they ge 
a job, for which they wUl have been adequately ^ 

the Commune. If at fourteen or fifteen any of them show 
any special aptitudes and their behaviour is satisfactory, 
they will be sent to a technicum in the nearest town as day 
pupils where they may be trained for art, music, drama or 
other professions. Parties from the colony are ta en o 
the nearest children’s theatre, to an ordinary performance, 
and in the twenty-minute intervals they mix with the 
ordinary children in their games. Open days are held when 
visitors, the leading lights of the city or rural district, will 
mingle with the pupils. Authors, poets, actors and musi- 
cians come to the school and read, act or pla>, and iscuss 

their work. 

These Labour Communes today have a tradition of 
achievement, of good work and good discipline. The new 
arrival finds himself in an environment that slowly begins 
to act upon him beneficially. 

In all the work of the early successful School Communes 
there is no indication of special psychological measures being 
used or of psychiatric treatment being given. No intelli- 
gence tests were used on the boys and girls admitted to the 
Labour or School Communes, though intelligence tests were 
used in ordinary schools till 1932. 

Existing educational literature, Russian or foreign, was 
also found to be of little help with the task. Most of the 
homes for the vagabond children that based themselves on 
“freedom” were to a great extent failures. The really 
successful teachers were guided by the teachings of Lenin 
and Stalin on education and on concern for the human being. 
To bring up the young generation with a communist moral- 
ity was their goal, and as part of this to inculcate an attitude 
to labour which would consciously accept the necessary 
discipline. It was generally held that work, intellectual. 
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tnanual and artistic, rightly approached and tdken, would 
act as the re-educative agent. 

Success did not come at once, and there was no royal 
road to it. Koofayev of the Dzerzhinsky School Commune 
attributes their success to the flexibility and variety of the 
methods and measures used, always bearing in mind the 
conscious communist goal. 

There was much searching and testing and replacing 
of one method by another, and it was agreed that every boy 
and girl required an individual approach. This necessitated 
a careful study of the pupil. As defectives were not sent 
to ordinary homes it was accepted that the delinquents in 
a Commune were, basically, intellectually and psycholo- 
gically healthy, and therefore their behaviour defects could 
and must be remedied. 

The first acquaintance with the Commune was held to 
be of great importance. Makarenko was emphatic in his 
jonviction that the dossiers and case records accompanying 
the boy and girl should not only be ignored, but should not 
even be read. The children themselves must be the source 
of information on their past life, behaviour and conditions, 
and the information must be given willingly on the initiative 
of the boy or girl, which implied a situation of mutual 
confidence and respect between pupil and staff. 

Others considered it useful to learn something about 
the children — both from their case-book and from their 
former teachers, but never in the presence of the children. 

On arrival the youngster was met by the director or his 
deputy in the attractively furnished staff sitting-room, 
where the Commune and its activities and rules were des- 
cribed to him. He was then introduced to the chairman of 
the Council of the Children's “Active” — the council of 
elected representatives from the different children's sec- 
tions and committees — who accompanied thern bn a tour 
of the building. On the way the new arrival leatnt of the 
home’s regime. 

After viewing the house, school, workshops, fete,, camfe 
a bath, a set of new clothing which fitted, a ftifeal served 
by monitors, and a visit to the bedroom where the hew 
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arrival made his bed with a set of clean linen, and lay down 
to rest. Before finally going to bed he was allocated to 
brigade and told where he was expected to go in the 
morning— to school or to a workshop. Beyond this, there 

was no special attention directed to him. 

No act which could in any way wound his susceptibili- 
ties was permitted. In the Dzerzhinsky Commune no 
reprimands or corrections were used for the first two or 

three weeks. , .. . , . 

Experience has shown that generally the delinquent s 

quiet and submissive for the first two or three days, ‘■smell- 
ing out” the place and making up his mind whether to 
stay or to abscond. In the Dzerzhinsky Commune hey 
divide the delinquents into five types : (a) the social type 
who defends his pals and works with them— he adapts iim- 
self comparatively easily to the ordered life of the home, 
(b) the egoist, the boy who steals or commits other clences 
on his own, and is a much more difficult case; (c) the over- 
sanguine type who sets out with great confidence and loses 

his confidence quickly; (d) the sham 

reality an exhibitionist, and holds his position by bluster g 
and bullying; (e) the boy who can do nothing, who is com- 
pletely lacking in self-confidence, and who presents some of 
The greatest difficulties. Each type demands a differem 
approach and different treatment, and it may take months 
before his personality is sufficiently well known to the staffi 
There is complete agreement on the great va ue o 
self-government, and of children’s organisations; and it is 
realised that self-government in a residential home for 
delinquents is not the same thing as self-government in a 
day school. In the latter, the children are also subject 
to home and parental influences, while in the Schoo Com- 
mune the teacher and the warden have to take the place of 
the parents, the other children that of brothers and sisters. 
Hence the self-government must be guided with great caic 
by the teacher or warden. 

Children’s organisations take a variety of forms. Class 
committees, hobbies committees, work committees, house 
duties committees are all used. In the Dzerzhinsky Com- 
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mune, children were in addition divided into mixed age 
groups called brigades. A brigade shared the same bedroom, 
sat at the same table for meals and so on. It was small so as 
to allow for intimacy and a close-knit family feeling. 

Makarenko in his Labour Commime had an organisa- 
tion known as the Institute of Commanders. The boys were 
organised into teams for special jobs or work, with the most 
energetic and resourceful appointed as commander. Makar- 
enko conferred with the commanders on all important 

decisions affecting the colony. 

It is important that every member of a Commune be 

given some responsibility, which, however, must be 
commensurate with his capacity to discharge it. After the 
first two or three months, during which period any necessary 
extra help was given, a good standard of work in the class- 
room was demanded. Intellectual development and achieve- 
ment are held to assist in the elimination of behaviour 
difficulties. There is close co-operation between class 
instructors and wardens as well as with domestic workers. 

Lack of space precludes a full and detailed description 
of methods and approach. One can sum up by saying that 
the first requisite is the experienced psychologist-teacher 
with a profound love for and faith in children. Then comes 
adequate accommodation for work and leisure. Close ties 
with the world outside are also very important. There must 
be an ordered existence and a firm discipline, the purpose 
of which is obvious and which is accepted by the community. 
Life must be made imposing and colourful and present the 
boys and girls with a perspective, with heights to scale. 
The teacher and warden must, as soon as possible, discover 
the positive or the good in the newcomer and work from 
that. This may all sound very simple but the results have 
proved the Soviet approach to the problem of delinquency 
wholly sound — at any rate for the Soviet Union. 

The number of failures in the School or Labour Com- 
munes has been insignificant while many of the former boys 
and girls are today in leading positions in every sphere of 
life, and the rest are useful and respected citizens wherever 
they may be. 
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Between 1934 and 1937. one hundred and ‘‘'irty-mne 
adolescents left the Dzerzhinsky School Commune and with 
the exception of six. that is. less then five per cen . they 
were either working in factories or farms, attending techn - 
ral Lhools or in one case continuing education m th 
university The six fell under the influence of crimmal 
elements The blame for this is laid on the Commune. 

POST-WAR CONDITIONS 

The war left its mark on Soviet children as on every- 
i=r The need to concentrate all forces on winning 

Thousands of children were evacuated lo g ^ j 

journey on one occasion taking one 

thousands, who had not succeeded in ^ ^ ^ ’ j 

caught up in the German occupation. These had to 

to steal, to cheat, to lie, in order to 
to work against the enemy. Very many nus 

for long periods. 

It is, therefore, not to be wondered at that hooliganism, 
foul language, stealing and cheating and the minoi niL 
demeanours reappeared. But it should be ma e c eai 
there was no crime wave among juveniles as a resu o 
war. Already in 1942 it was realised that special measures 
must be taken to prevent difficulties. And 
community that awoke to their responsibility for 
ren as a whole. It was the community that realised that the 
combined efforts of society would be needed to prevent 
delinquency from becoming a problem. And society in 
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practice meant the trade union members in a factory, the 
residents of a street or an apartment block, the men>bers of 
a collective farm. 

As early as 1942 some schools began the practice of the 
extended school day. When lessons were over, dinner was 
provided in the school. After dinner two hours out-of-4oor 
activities were organised. In the meantime, class-rooms 
had been turned into club-rooms or homework-rooms. The 
boys or girls remained under supervision, occupied the 
whole time, until the mother, having finished work, called 
for them. 

In many factories, on the initiative of the women mem- 
bers of the committee, the factory equipped a room as a 
club-room, and appointed a leader to take charge of the 
boys and girls whose mothers were working in the factory. 
Here they remained until their mothers were free. 

After the war a great drive was made to restore and 
increase all the leisure facilities. A report in Ouchitelskaya 
Gazeta of March 2. 1946. is typical of the way in which 
the problem of behaviour among juveniles was being tackled. 
Fedyakino is a large village in the Vologda district; its 
collective farm embraces five hundred families. During the 
war, the village was left almost entirely in the hands of the 
women folk. Young boys replaced their fathers, taking 
on adult tasks and duties. The result was not altogether 
good, for they copied indiscriminately the bad as well as 
the good habits of the adults, including smoking and swear- 
ing which Russians disapprove of for the young. Youngsters 
roamed the streets late at night and, so it is reported, hung 
around the older courting couples. 

The collective farm called a meeting of its members to 
discuss their children. All came, and each made a critical 
contribution, particularly the men returned from the war. 
One member was especially bitter about the lack of caro 
for war orphans. The meeting went on for four hours and 
then finally decisions were taken. The collective farm would 
take full responsibility for the orphans and build and equip 
new homes for them. Children who had lost their fathers 
only, would continue to receive aid. that is money, provisions 
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and clothing. School feeding would be organised before the 
end of the month. Concerts, excursions, visits to the nearest 
children’s theatre were to be planned. 

Every parent undertook to supervise homework and to 
keep a watchful eye on behaviour outside the home. The 
meeting assigned two thousand five hundred roubles for 
books for the children’s section of the village library, and 
further funds were assigned for regional study and other 
out-of-school activities. 

Finally, the meeting of peasants demanded regular 
consultations between teachers and parents, instructing the 

collective farm chairman and the Head of the school to call 

$ 

special general meetings not less than once in two months 
to check up on the work for the children. 

The steps taken by the workers of a Moscow factory are 
equally typical of the people’s approach to the problem. A 
weaver, Varyara Pavlova, herself bereaved of a son in the 
war, approached the factory committee with the suggestion 
that they should organise a guardianship scheme for families 
of fallen men. The suggestion was received by everyone 
with warm approval. After discussion, a committee of 
seven was elected, a representative from each of the main 
shops of the factory where meetings were held. All agreed 
to work an extra day for the fund to be created. The first 
contribution was twenty-four thousand roubles. This was 
increased by forty thousand roubles from the factory man- 
agement. The help of forty young Komsomols was enlisted. 
They visited the families and discovered their needs. Soon 
the factory was caring for one hundred and fifty-seven 
families with one hundred and fifty-five children of school 
age and seventy-six under school age. The guardians made 
themselves responsible for seeing that all the children were 
able to attend school. Help was to be given irrespective of 
whether the mothers continued to work in the factory or 
not. If the fathers or they had worked there for some time, 
it was to be sufficient. A decision was also taken to restart 
the “Forepost” clubs. 

The war orphans, and particularly those children who 
had spent a long time under Nazi influence, or lived in 
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forests and dug-outs, might easily have created a serious 
situation. Special receiving centres were set up to which 
the Militia (police) took any child found wandering about. 
Here they received careful initial treatment. They were 
cleansed, clothed and fed, and re-introduced to human 
decencies. From these centres they were sent to orphan 
homes, most of which are run by the government, but a 
great many supported by different sections of the commun- 
ity. Every house has a Guardianship Committee whose 
members pay frequent and regular visits. All homes are 
inspected at frequent intervals. Cases of neglect by officials 
are published in the press and the officials are summarily 
dismissed. 

Many children on arrival in a home were problem 
children. They had seen so much horror and cruelty! The 
staff, however, were people with a boundless love for 
children, a deep faith in them and great understanding 
which they combine with infinite patience. No special 
measures were used with such children, but there was one 
unbreakable rule, never to ask them questions about their 
past. Everything was done to find out the interest that 
might act as a healing agent. For one boy who had stolen 
on his first night, cursed everybody and decided to nm 
away, this interest turned out to be playing the accordion. 
An accordion was the only thing he had managed to save 
when the Germans killed his family and smashed his home. 
Then they had burnt the cottage in the loft of which he had 
hidden the accordion. 

A twelve-year-old girl who had been wounded in the 
face was so horrified at the disfigurement on the removal of 
the bandages, that she lay down on her bed, refused to leave 
it, refused food and would answer no questions. A watchful 
teacher had noticed her interest in the small children, and 
told her that the little ones in the sick bay were asking for 
her. This was her salvation. 

When the children in the homes appear to have reached 
normality they could be adopted. Adoption is very wide- 
spread and is greatly encouraged, for it is held in the Soviet 
Union that nothing can really replace a home. The rules 
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governing adoptions are very strict. The agreement of the 
education authority and the Executive Committee of the 
District Council must be obtained. An inspector sends in a 
written report after investigation into the home conditions. 
A medical certificate is required on the health of the would- 
be parents and a psychiatrist s report on their mental health. 
After adoption, the home is visited at regular intervals^ 

A village. Kulikovo. which today is a happy friendly 
place where young and old are polite, and there is mutua 
help was in 1952, on the way to producing a local problern 
of dkinquency. When the new secretary of the Regional 
Rural Soviet arrived he met children smoking in the streets, 
insulting older people, using obscene language. No one paid 
any attention. Indeed the adults themselves were behaving 
badly. The new secretary went to the secondary school and 
talked with the staff, then he talked to the parents. In the 
evening he held a meeting of all the Party teachers in the 
schools. He insisted that all the children were ^e respom 
sibility of a communist, not just his own. They mu 
immediately start an educational campaign among the 
parents. The discussion lasted all night. The first step was 
to talk to the badly behaved adults, and if they didn t 

respond, Soviet authority was to be invoked. 

Some days later the village council discussed the matter 

and decided to support the initiative of the Party members. 

They decided that the children must be fully 

that facilities for creative leisure were to be provided. The 

was little result at first. The situation bepn to 
when the adults learnt to behave, realising that the children 
were merely imitating them. Gradually the adults began to 
demand a better standard of behaviour. 

The village intelligentsia is now carrying on mucn 

educational work among the population. ^ 

Sunday there are well attended lectures on the upbringing 
of rhildren Special attention is paid to mothers with no 
husbands work ifso arranged for them as to allow time 
for looking after their children. The village counci publicly 
praises the good parents. It has provided facilities for 
^urgsters to learn to drive tractors, to help workers on the 
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raUway and on the farm. It has provided material for con- 
struction play, physical apparatus in the new sports ground, 
and a park, and it runs sports competitions. Children’s fito 
are now shown in the club. Now adults help in children s 
play. The older children’s organisation helps the younger 
ones. Senior pupils help in the kindergarten. 

This is another typical example of the Soviet approach; 
no theoretical discussions, no psychological investigations 
and above all no court proceedings, just plain common sense 
that leads to practical steps. 

It is by means of these varied and widespread measures, 
and because of the social responsibility there is for children, 
that juvenile delinquency has not anywhere in the Soviet 
Union reached the proportions of a problem. There is every 
expectation that the maladjustments caused by the condi- 
tions of war will in time be dealt with successfully, for the 
Soviet Union has the experience, the suitable people, and it 
is prepared not to stint itself over the financial outlay 
involved. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


The War And After 


Soviet schools were on holiday when the country was 
attacked by the Germans. Many children fled with their 
parents; the less fortunate who were too late had to remain 
under occupation. 

In September, when schools were due to begin, instruc- 
tions were issued to towns in danger zones to evacuate 
schools. Sometimes, with the forward thrust of the Ger- 
mans, a second evacuation further east had to be undertaken. 

There had been no months of paper planning of evacua- 
tion, nor was there a wholesale exodus of children to towns 
or villages unprepared for what they ultimately received. 
A member of the school staff, the school bursar where such 
existed, was sent forth scouting for a new home. This 
found, he made any arrangements possible with the local 
people concerned. When the school arrived, it was expected. 

This, however, did not eliminate evacuation problems 
and difficulties. First there was transport. The war was 
actually raging in the Soviet Union when evacuation was 
undertaken- Troops and war materials were being trans- 
ported from the east to the west. Great dismantled factories 
were going east in endless train loads. Transport for schools 
had to be fitted in, to be shunted out of the way and often 
sent round another way because the enemy had already 
destroyed some part of the line. 

The journey often took a week, while there is a case 
on record of one school whose journey to their reception 
area took a whole month. All this meant careful detailed 
planning and preparation. Food, occupations, washing and 
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laundry had to be arranged for, the organisers being wholly 
uncertain of the eventualities. As far as was practicable, 
schools took their own equipment, well aware that their 

hosts would have little to spare. 

While there is no case on record of hospitality being 
refused to a school or the children, many other problems 
confronted the school staff on arrival. The accommodation 
was rarely, if ever, adequate both for boarding and teaching. 
Children were rarely boarded out. Hostels and class-rooms 
were improvised from a village hall, a barn, the offices of 
the local education authority or whatever could be spared. 

There were problems of sanitation arising from totally 
inadequate provision, the urgent problem of securing a stock 
of fuel for the winter (a crucial matter in that climate), 
and problems of stocking the larder for the winter with the 
nearest town sometimes sixty or so miles away. In rai'e 
cases, the first encounter with busy collective farmers, who 
were themselves very worried, was not very friendly. But 
Soviet adults cannot for long be unresponsive to the needs 
of children. A tactful approach on the part of the teacher 
invariably resulted in practical help, almost always in the 
formation of local committees to help the evacuees. The 
farmers placed land at the school s disposal, helped them 
with seed and stock, and evacuated schools reached a stage 
when they were self-supporting for vegetables and even 
relied on their own resources for some dairy produce and 
meat. 

A very friendly exchange of experiences developed. The 
city school invited the local population to concerts, to lec- 
tures and discussion, and in the summer older pupils from 
the evacuee school helped the farmers. In their turn, the 
school was in\ited by collective farmers or the villagers to 
their concerts and evening socials. Children were invited 
to the homes, and there was an increasing stream of gifts 
to the school. 

Every attempt was made to keep up the standard of 
education in spite of the difficult conditions of evacuation. 
Since, however, evacuation was not compulsory, not all 
children left the cities. In Moscow, owing to lack of fuel 
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and teachers, all primary schools were closed and many 
secondary schools too. Thus there were numbers of children 
receiving no education. Tutorial classes in the homes were 
organised and examinations were held, but this could not 
cover all the children, nor the complete course. 

In besieged Leningrad the children whom it had not 
been possible to evacuate continued to receive education 
in dug-outs and shelters. Here it was found that those 
children who could attend school regularly survived the 
famine conditions far better than the children kept at home. 
The problem of teachers during the war may be gauged 
from the figures for 1941 and 1943-44. Just before war broke 
out there were one million two hundred and twenty-two 
thousand, eight hundred and five teachers in the Soviet 
Union. Two years later the number had gone down to 
seven hundred and seventy-four thousand, seven hundred 
and ninety-five, a drop of nearly forty per cent. The 
accommodation situation was nearly, if not quite, as difficult. 
While hosts of children were pouring in from front-line 
towns and villages, schools were commandeered by officials 
and departments. The official who, when placed in a 
position where he requires accommodation for a new depart- 
ment says : “Let’s take a school," appears to be a universal 
type. Several thousand schools were commandeered, and 
it took more than two years, and much agitation in the 
educational press and repeated instructions, for the decree 
of 1943 ordering the de-requisitioning of school buildings to 
be carried out fully. 

Educationists too were seconded to other work, though 
in 1944 an order was issued directing them all back again 
to their jobs. 

To deal with the shortage, the shift system, which had 
functioned in the post-revolutionary period, was re-intro- 
duced. School buildings were used throughout the day and 
often late into the night. Three schools, consecutively, in 
one building was a common situation, and there were 
individual cases which earned severe strictures from Potem- 
kin, the then Commissar of Education, where education 
went on throughout the day beginning at eight a.m. for 
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the primary grades and ending at two a.m. for a techmcal 
school. The size of classes was increased to forty-five and 
to thirty for infants. Yet in spite of all these efforts there 
were some thousands who missed school for varying periods; 
and to these should be added the thousands in the occupied 
territories where the Germans rarely troubled to provide 
education for the Soviet children, except in the few cases 
when they decided they would need labourers who could 
just read and write, and for whom they provided a two- 
year school. Here, much education, of course, was carried 
on in secret, both teachers and chUdren being aware of the 
penalty of discovery. And in the territory held by guerillas, 
education functioned with great enthusiasm, there being 

instances where it was almost normal. 

It was the final terrible destruction of all educational 

establishments by the retreating enemy, (eighty-four 
thousand schools, technical schools, universities, institute, 
training colleges and libraries) which faced the Soviet 
authorities with an immense task. In Stalingrad alone, 
during the fighting, five hundred and sixty-seven schools 
and one hundred and eighty-six Children’s Homes were des- 
troyed. Rehabilitation of schools, however, began almost 
before the last German left. In villages where the schools 
were wrecked, the best available buildings were offered to 
the teachers. When there were no such buildings, collective 
farmers offered their homes. Parents, teachers, villagers 
and older pupils took part in rebuilding the schools. In 
the evening, the air resounded with the noise of these 
voluntary builders. Everyone took a hand in making the 
necessary furniture and equipment. In one village, the 
teachers, in the evenings, wrote, illustrated and bound sets 

of readers. 

Sometimes neither teachers nor children could wait till 
the school was furnished. There is the story of a village 
teacher who had nothing but the four walls and the floor 
as her class-room and an apology for a blackboard. She 
marked the floor with squares, one for each child, provided 
each with a piece of chalk and a damp rag and proceeded 
with a writing lesson. The children copied a word or a 
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phrase from the blackboard onto the floor. After inspection 
and correction these were rubbed out and the process was 

repeated. 

The government was not indifferent. Special teams of 
engineers and technicians were sent to the liberated ^^eas 
to take charge of the school building, and architects produced 
designs for the erection of temporary buUdings. A decision 
of the then Council of People’s Commissars (now the 
Council of Ministers) ordered an increase in the production 
of school furniture and already in 1943 Stalingrad. Rostov, 
Kursk and Orel regions received thirty-five thousand desk^ 
In Rostov, within four months of its liberation, five hundred 
and twenty-four schools, serving fifty thousand children, 
were functioning. The Smolensk area was liberated m 
August 1943. By February 1944. one thousand two hundred 
and seventy-two schools were open, attended by one 
hundred and forty-three thousand, six hundred and nineteen 

pupils. 

To help teachers in their task, special decrees for ^^e 
improvement of their living conditions were published^ 
Teachers were placed in the same food rations category 
as industrial and transport workers, and were supplied w 
lunch at school. 

Today, as in the period of great shortage, definite 
quantities of goods are assigned for children. This reserve 
ensures the essentials in clothing and footwear for children 
in the different kinds of educational establishments. Again, 
special attention has been paid to the health of the childien 
who lived in the occupied territories. Free sanatoria, 
sanatorium camps, summer holiday centres, all under 
medical supervision, served these children for varying 
periods. In 1943 one million city children spent their long 
summer vacation in such establishments. In 1945, the 
number of children accommodated had increased to one 
million, six hundred and seventy-five thousand. Over three 
thousand holiday camps and one hundred summer health 
centres were used for these children during the summer. 
In 1947 over two million children spent periods of foui 
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to six weeks in holiday camps. Areas and republics which 
had not suffered the Nazi invasion sent gifts of text-books, 
pens and pencils fo the less fortunate districts. Vologda 
Region in the RSFSR, for example, collected thirty-nine 
thousand five hundred and forty-five books for public 
libraries and ten thousand books for school libraries, and 
themselves arranged for the transport to Leningrad and 
other regions. Book collecting campaigns resulted in con- 
siderable contributions to bare shelves. Irkutsk, another 
example, collected one hundred and seven thousand, five 
hundred and thirty volumes. 

By December 1945, the education system in the war- 
ravaged land was in a great measure restored, while in some 
districts restoration was complete. For example, in Belo- 
russia, the Germans destroyed six thousand three hundred 
and eight schools, most of the higher education institutions 
and technical schools, and all the kindergartens and Child- 
ren’s Homes. They destroyed or looted all furniture, equip- 
ment, laboratory apparatus and text-books. The degree of 
voluntary rebuilding in Belorussia was very high, and aided 
considerably in restoration. It is estimated that in the 
Vitebsk region alone, the value of this voluntary work 
reached four million, four hundred and fifty thousand 
roubles. In the year 1944-45, ten thousand three hundred 
and sixty-two schools, primary, Junior Secondary, and Senior 
Secondary, catering for one million two hundred and sixty 
thousand, nine hundred and twenty-five pupils were open. 
The two hundred and five restored Children’s Homes 
accommodated twenty-five thousand orphans. For the 
1945-46 school-year, the Ministry of Education for the 
RSFSR, the sister republic, sent sixty thousand subject 
teachers to Belorussia. It also sent two hundred thousand 
exercise books, and books for fifty school libraries, as well 
as quantities of visual aids. 

In every region, there was the same encouraging tale 
cf restoration. In the Lvov Region, nine hundred and sixteen 
primary and secondary schools were functioning in 1944-45. 
In addition, such schools as the thirteen special schools for 
young workers and the one hundred and seventy-three for 
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young peasants were something entirely new for this region, 
set up after liberation. 

In the trans-Carpathian Ukraine, united to the mother 
country after liberation, in place of the old three gymnasia 
there were in 1949 sixteen secondary schools. Also new for 
this area, were the four schools for blind children and deaf 
mutes, an art school, and a school for Feldsher-obste- 
tricians.* The development in these lands recently joined 
to the USSR has been swift. The same region had six trade 
schools instead of two— and something entirely new— four 


technical and two music schools.- 

In the Ukraine in 1945-46, there were twenty-seven 
thousand, two hundred and forty-eight schools attended by 
five million, twelve thousand pupils— eighty-three per cent 
of the pre-war attendance. They are taught by one 
hundred and sixty-six thousand, five hundred and fifty-nme 

teachers. , 

Both Latvia and Lithuania set about restoring their 

education with speed. The former now has one hundred 
thousand children at school. In the latter, it is ‘nteresting 
to note that the old terminology is still in use, for a repcrc 
gives sixty-one gymnasia, one hundred and fifty 
sia-" and two thousand primary schools opened in 

In the RSFSR, by 1949, the schools reached their pre- 
war level in numbers-one hundred and eleven thousand 
six hundred and fifty schools with over fifteen million pupils. 


. HIGHER EDUCATION 

Higher education suffered in proportion, even more 
seriously than general education as a result of the war. 
When war broke out, front line universities and institutes 
were evacuated and their activities were cut down by half. 
Thousands of students joined the forces. No higher edu- 
cation establishment functioned in Nazi-occupied territory. 

1 Feldsher is a medical practitioner with an elementary training 

working under a doctor. 

2 School from 11-12 to 14-15. 
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The Germans destroyed wholly or in part, three hundred 
and thirty-four higher education institutions. They looted 
and wrecked laboratory equipment, precious instruments, 
libraries and priceless collections, particularly in Kiev 
University. They wrecked and looted one hundred and 
thirty-seven teachers’ institutes lying in their way. 

By the academic year 1942-43 the number of higher 
education institutions had shrunk to four hundred and sixty 
with a student body of two himdred and twenty-seven 
thousand as compared with the seven hundred and eighty- 
tv/o institutions and seven hundred and twenty thousand 
students in 1940 . 

In 1943, higher education institutes began to return. 
Restoration was started and by 1944, one himdred and 
ninety-eight institutions were opened again. The tempo of 
restoration increased and by the 1944-45 academic year, there 
were seven hundred and twenty higher education institutions 
with an enrolment of four hundred and ftfty-five thousand, 
two himdred and thirty-eight students. By the following 
year the numbers had practically reached those of pre-war 
times : five hundred and sixty-one thousand, four hundred 
and twenty-nine students and seven hundred and sixty-two 
institutions. 

New higher education institutions, sixty in number, were 
built during the war, including fifteen industrial and en- 
gineering institutes, nine agricultural and three transport 
and communications institutes. Of the whole number, five 
were opened in the Urals, five in Siberia and twelve in 
Central Asia. 

The post-war picture for higher education seems parti- • 
cularly encouraging for the non-Russian republics of the 
USSR, many of whom had no higher education in pre- 
Soviet days. 

Outside what was called Russia, and the western terri- 
tory of the old Russian empire, only Georgia had a univer- 
sity. Today there are over one hundred and sixty higher 
education institutions in these former Russian colonies. 
Georgia’s one university has increased to twenty-one 
institutions : Armenia has eleven, Uzbekistan thirty-six, 
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Kazakhstan twenty-six, Kirghizia five, and the same progress 

has been made in other republics. 

In the Tajik republic, for example, the appropriations 

for education increased every year throughout the war. 
being twenty-five per cent greater in 1945 than in 1944. This 
republic has today seven higher education institutions as 

well as twenty technical schools. 

The Fourth Five-Year Plan for the Union envisaged a 
further development of higher education. Provision was 
made for an increase in the number of students from si^ 
hundred and seventy thousand to seven hundred thousand 

by 1950. which allowed for one hundred and y 
Aousand to one hundred and fifty thousand students to 


the Five-Year Plan saw the number of post 
graduate research workers raised to ten thousand whm r 
provided the country with an annual 

qualified personnel of two thousand six hundred to tw 

?housand eight hundred. The budget for 

thousand eight hundred and fifty-six miU.on roubles 

higher education, an increase of eight hundred an t 

million roubles on the previous year. In addition 

the eleventh session of the Supreme Soviet , 

tonal assignment of ten million roubles for ^ 

higher education institutions and the building o 


village schools. r * j 

The purely educational problems which confronted 

Soviet educationists in the post-war period were not so easy 
to solve as the problems of building and equipment. Almost 
every issue of Ouchitelskaya Gazeta — the teachers’ bi- 
weekly — and every issue of the numerous educational jour- 
nals carried criticism and discussion of some aspect or other 
of education. One of the problems with which almost every- 
one was concerned was that of the boys and girls who failed 
in the passing-up test or examination. Teachers, inspectors, 
education authorities and syllabus content were discussed 
and frankly criticised. The suggestion, hinted at only, by a 
few teachers that there might be children whose mental 
• equipment made failure natural and who required a longer 
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period to reach the same transfer level as brighter children, 
met with strong opposition from educationists and psycholo- 
gists and was rejected by those responsible for educational 
theory and practice. Nor was extra coaching regarded as 
a solution. 

Inevitably, in a country where education is so closely 
geared to life in its every manifestation, it reflects not only 
the impact of war but the urgencies of reconstruction, and 
the preoccupation with international security, as well as 
the need for leisure and culture. There is a great and con- 
tinued educational ferment in the Soviet Union, for the 
problems of discipline, and of the development of those 
qualities which the Soviets consider essential in a citizen 
who is to build a communist society, when seen against a 
different background, take on different aspects and may re- 
quire a different approach. The encouraging feature is the 
keenly critical attitude of Soviet educationists themselves, 
as well as the high regard in which education is held by the 
wliole community. They will continue to discuss and to argue 
about every kind of educational problem and because they 
are free from financial preoccupation either for themselves 
as individuals or for education as a whole, they are likely 
to make valuable contribution to educational theory and 
practice not only for their own country but for other 
countries too. 

SOME ACHIEVEMENTS UP TO DATE 

Speaking at the second session of the Supreme Soviet, 
reported in Ouchitelskaya Gazeta of February 9th 1955, 
ICairov. the Minister of Education, stated that the budgetai*y 
allocation for this year was 68.4 milliard roubles. It is the 
ba.'^ic sum for the general school, kindergarten, the school 
for worker and peasant youth and for teacher training. 

Compared with 1950 there has been a total increase of 
4.111.000 pupils in Classes VIII to X, that is in the senior 
grade of the secondary school. In rural areas the increase was 
1,644,000. This year (1955) 117 towns in republics, provinces, 
regions and industrial centres have full secondary education 
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for all their children. The RSFSR had 12.000 secondary 
schools in 1954. The same year 940 new schools for 279.000 
pupils were built, and 151 million text-books were published. 
With the help of patron factories and undertakings, of 
parents’ organisations etc., 1,360 work rooms and workshops 
were set up in schools. Over 37,000 rural schools now have 

experimental plots. 

In Moscow in September 1954, sixty new secondary 
schools were opened. Nearly 1.000 new teachers started 
work in the capital. In the rural towns and villages m the 
Moscow region there were 3,200 primary. Seven-Year, and 

Ten- Year Schools with 764,000 pupils. 

The vast virgin lands which are being brought undei 
cultivation are an example of the attention paid to educa- 
tion however unpropitious the conditions. Long befoie 
permanent housing begins to be put up schools and libraries 
are already functioning. In the Essil region of Kazakhstan 
where eleven new state grain farms have already been set 
up and thirty-eight more are in process of organisation 
every farm has its new schools properly staffed and well 
equipped. Every school has received a “Little Teachers 
Library” for the use of the staff. As yet the numbers in 
each school are small, but new people arrive daily. These 
schools make special demands on the teachers. In the same 
school the children will have come from different places 
and with different backgrounds, while the families have 
come from a settled life to a pioneering one. At first up- 
bringing will be more important than instruction and the 
best experience and practice is being adopted here in tliis 

all-important task. 

The state farm or sovkhoz management is deeply 
interested in the education of its children and gives prac- 
tical help, as for example the Yaroslav Sovkhoz which 
provided the fine school building. The young people who 
have left school are also being catered for. Evening schools 
have been opened for them at eleven new farms. 

The city of Khabarovsk on the confluence of the rivers 
Usuri and Amur had in 1954-55 seventy-three Ten-year 
and Seven-Year Schools, three institutes, railway engineer- 
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ing, teachers’ and medical, as well as cultural institutions 
such as libraries, cinemas, and two museums and theatres. 
Khabarovsk has the largest scientific library in the Far East, 
with one million volumes. The children’s music school this 
year received a fine new building. This city in 1918 was 
a neglected sprawling village. 

The city of Baku, the oil city of Azerbaijan, has 127,000 
children at school. Of these today 12,000 are receiving 
general or specialised secondary education. There are eleven 
higher educational institutions with some 20,000 students. 
Before the revolution four-fifths of the city’s population was 
illiterate. Azerbaijan’s own Academy of Science has more 
than fifty research institutes. * 

The Ukraine, which suffered so much at the hands ot 
the Germans, today has 31,000 schools attended by more 
than 6,600,000 children. The 147 higher education institu- 
tions have nearly 390,000 students, full-time and correspon- 
dence, which is an increase of 25,000 on the previous year. 
There are over 280,000 attending the specialised secondary 
schools. In the western regions of the republic before their 
union with the rest of the Ukraine there were five higher 
education institutions. Today there are twenty-five such, 
as well as 129 specialised secondary schools. 

In Belorussia. another war devastated land, in Septem- 
ber 1954, 12,000 educational establishments opened their 
doors to over 1,500,000 children and nearly 40,000 students 
Over 150 new secondary schools were opened this year as 
well as several specialised secondary schools and institutes. 

In Yuzhno-Sakhalinsk, on the island of Sakhalin a 

teachers’ institute, the first higher education establishment 

on the island, has been opened. Nearly a thousand students 

children of fishermen, lumberjacks and oil workers are now 

studying at the four faculties either full-time or by 
correspondence. 

Over to Tajikistan, and we find the same tale of achieve- 
ment. The Stalin Collective Farm in the Leninabad region 
has 2,500 children from its villages at school. The farm 
built a new school this year for the children of the stock- 
breeders in a large grazing area. This farm has today three 
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Ten-Year Schools, five Seven-Year Schools and four primary 

(4-vear) schools. , ^ , i 

Karaganda, the centre of the Kazakh coalfields ^ only 

twenty years old, yet it has 103 schools of ^ 

its 49 000 children, nine specialised secondary establishments, 

including three technical schools opened this year. Four 

thousand workers are continuing their education at 

evening schools and by correspondence The city has a coa 

research institute and branches of related institutes T 

mining, teachers’ training, and medical institutes are a en 

ed by 4,600 students. 

The tale of progress could be extended over many pages. 
These random samples however are sufficient indication 
that the law which gives the right to education to everybody 
is vigorously being put into practice. 


« 



Appendix I 


THE RULES FOR PUPILS 


Every pupil must ; 

1 . Stubbornly and persistently master knowledge, so that he 
may become an educated and cultured citizen and make the 
greatest possible contribution to the Soviet fatherland. 

2. Study diligently, be regular in attendance and punctual at 
lessons. 

3. Unquestioningly obey the orders of the Head and teachers. 

4. Arrive at school with all the requisite text-books and writing 
accessories: have everything ready for the lesson before the 
arrival of the teacher. 

5. Come to school clean, with hair brushed and neatly dressed. 

6. Keep his desk clean and tidy. 

7. Immediately after the bell, go to his place in the class-room. 
The teacher’s permission must be obtained to enter or leave 
the class during a lesson. 

8. During lessons, sit straight, not have elbows on the desk oi 
sprawl, listen attentively to the explanations of the teachers 
and the answers of pupils, not talk, nor do things that have 
no relation to the lesson. 

9 . Rise and greet the teacher and Head on their entry into the 
class-room and on exit. 

10. When answering questions stand up straight, and sit down 
when told by the teacher. When wishing to answer or ask 
a question raise the hand. 

11. Write down accurately in the homework-book or in a special 
exercise-book, the homework for the next lesson and show 
this to his parents. All homework must be the pupil’s own 
work. 

12. Be respectful to the Head and teachers. When meeting a 
teacher or the Head in the street greet him with a polite bow, 
boys raise their caps. 

13. Be polite to those who are older. Behave modestly and 
becomingly in school, in the street, and in public places. 

14. Not use rude or abusive language, not smoke, not play games 
for money. 
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15. Take care of school properly. Take care of his own things 
and those of his comrades. 

16. Be attentive and thoughtful towards old people, small children, 
the weak and the sick, move out of their way, give up a seat, 
and help them in every way possible. 

17. Listen to his parents, help them and help with younger 
brothers and sisters. 

18. Keep his room clean, look after his clothes and footwear and 
tidy his bed. 

19. Carry on his person the pupil’s card, look after it carefully 
and not hand it over to anyone else, and show it on request 
to the Head and teachers. 

20. Treasure the honour of his school and his class like his own 
honour. 

Infringement of “The Rules for Pupils" is liable to punishment 
which, in extreme cases, may be exclusion from school. 

To see these rules of behaviour in their proper perspective, 
they must be placed against the whole Soviet background : Ih^- 
great and varied facilities for creative self-expression through 
voluntary leisure occupation, where movement and activity and 
relationships with other pupils and instructors are free and uncon- 
strained. We should relate the rules to the feelings of great affection 
and respect which Soviet adults have for children and the general 
absence of the feeling of possessivcncss over offspring or. indeed, 
over other people. Wc should sketch into the pattern the freedom 
of intercourse and the confidence there exists between children and 

adults. 

A part of the pattern must be drawn by Soviet educational 
history ; the wholly untestrained freedom that was allowed to 
children, the complete absence of any form of constraint, the absence 
of any demands by the adult on children which was current in the 
first post-revolutionary years. 

Soviet educationists have seen life shorn of all formality and 
of all rules, of external expressions of respect for human beings 
as such. They have seen it shorn of all the graces of life, and 
they have not found it good. They argue that this kind of life makes 
human relations poor and arid, a .sort of sub-standard human living. 
They argue that inconsiderate behaviour, ill manners, rowdyism, 
etc. are not necessarily an expression of a free personality, just as 
civilised behaviour is not necessarily a sign of repression. Indeed 
it may well be the other v/ay round. They consider that in the 
Soviet environment the reasonably early acquisition of civiliser. 
habits will free the individual for growth, and add serenity and 
graciousness to the life of the people. 

There is a careful procedure with the "rules.” They are dis- 
cussed with the pupils and even argued about. It is emphasised 

BK. 17 
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thai a formal mechanical approach — handing out the cards and tell- 
ing the children they must obey — has no value whatever. The pupils 
must understand the rightness of the rules and their purpose, and 
only when the boy or girl approves of them, will they become 
valuable. 

One or two of the rules may perhaps bring a smile, but most 
of them are the things we strive fof in our schools and our homes, 
but with apparently little hope of achievement; and since we in 
Britain have never had a revolutionary break with Victorianism, we 
should be afraid, lest we be accused of Victorianism, to put the rules 
in print. 

Having as a nation lived through a period of no conventions, the 
Russians are no longer afraid to use convention as a servant, not 
a master. They are reviewing the traditions of ceremonious beha- 
viour, which used to be, and is today, the index of the dignity and 
importance of people as human beings. It appears to be in no way 
inhibitive. (For an enlargement of this theme see How Do You Do 
Tovarish, by Ralph Parker. Harrap.) 


Appendix II 

THE VALUE OF THE ROUBLE 


It is impossible to translate the rouble into English currency. 
The Soviet Union has a managed currency, which is designed to 
enable the workers by hand and brain to consume the goods pro- 
duced and enjoy the services supplied. Thus the value of the rouble 
increases with increased production. In the abnormal conditions 
of war, the rouble decreased in value, owing to labour being used 
non-productively, but the decrease was negligible for rationed goods 
in slate shops, and there was no increase in rent. The value of 
the rouble is high for goods or services in plentiful supply and low 
for non-essential things in short supply. For example, I remember 
in 1936, when oranges were a rare luxury, paying the equivalent of 
iwo and sixpence for an orange; on the other hand, I paid the 
equivalent of thirty shillings for a journey that in England would 
cost four pounds. One can only compare the goods and services the 
teachers in the Soviet Union and Britain get. 

The cost of living in the USSR has been falling steeply since 
1945. In Jime 1947 unrationed dairy products, fruit and vegetables, 
fell by thirty to forty per cent. 
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Since then there have been repeated reductions in prices. As 
regards basic foods, the Soviet teacher lives better than his English 
colleagues. 

The Soviet teacher is worse off than his English colleagues as 
regards housing, which is to be expected, in view of the war devasta- 
tion; and women particularly are. on the whole, worse dressed, i.e., 
clothing is poorer in quality, than that of the English teachers. 

On the other hand, the Soviet teacher does not pay more and 
may pay less, than ten per cent of his salary as rent. He has a free 
medical service, which ensures the best and most specialised services 
that may be required. The children — the majority of women as well 
as men are married — receive free education up to fifteen and, if 
they do good work, free higher education. Pensions, sickness benefit, 
etc., are non-contributory. Travelling within the Soviet Union — a 
sixth of the land surface of the earth — is very cheap. In the clubs 
run by the teachers’ unions they can enjoy first-class professional 
music and theatre, free or at little cost. A certain number of tickets 
to the theatre, concert hall, opera or ballet can be obtained during 
the year. Thus, whilst in worldly goods Soviet teachers are at pre- 
sent somewhat worse off than their British colleagues, in social 
services and in cultural opportunities they are better off. 


Appeyidix III 

THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF THE IVIEIVIBERS OF 

THE PARENTS’ COMMITTEE 


Tlie chairman of the Parents’ Commiteee sits on the School 
Staff Committee representing the interests of the parents. 

Every member has the right to introduce for the consideration 
of the committee, and of the Staff Committee, questions which affect 
the school. The chairman of the Parents’ Committee and the Head 
of the school must see that the matter raised is put on the agenda 
for the next meeting. 

The decisions of the Parents’ Committee, after approval bs' the 
Head, are binding on every member of the committee and must 
be earned out in good lime. Members of the Parents’ Committee 
who take no active part in the life of the school, on the representation 
of the chairman, may be recalled by those who elected them, until 
the next election. 

The Parents’ Committee i.s responsible to the Head of the school, 
and to the general meeting of school parents. The individual members 
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of the committee are responsible to their working committee 

(presidium) and to the general meeting of class 

The Parents’ Committee must present a report to the no 

less Ian once a term, and to the General Meeting of School Parents 

^'^’'"in^vXal members of the committee report to the 
meeting of class parents once a terra and as and when required to 

the Parents’ Committee at its meetings. 

At the end of the year, before the election of the new Parents 

Committee, the chairman presente a report of the committee s acuvity 
**The*SrmS°Committee must keep Minutes of its meeUngs and 

The 

threaded, and must have the school stamp and the signature of th 

Hoad. . - , 

All Minutes are kept in the school. , Parents’ 

All correspondence concerning the business of the Parents 
CommL^Ts Tgned by the Head of the school and the chairman 

* At 'evTy ‘committee meeting there must be a check-up to s« 

iZ‘ecmrs“"se‘t"acl^^^^^^^^ Paren4-‘coUittees and must 

help them in every possible way. 

General guidance of Parents’ Committees has been placed m 

the hands of the local education authorities. 
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When Soviet Goes to School 

was first published in 1948, critics and 
fcduvatiofiists soon recognised it as a 
3&ndard work on the Soviet Educational 
system. 

The present edition has been 
thoroughly revised and brought up-tc~ 
date with the special needs of the Indian 
rea^r kept always in mind. It now 
embodies all the important changes 
since 1948. not. as yet^"" published any- 
where in English. 

Every aspect of the enormously im- 
portant Soviet experiment in education 
has been covered — from the kinder- 
garten to the highest research institute. 
The actual syllabuses, discipline, teach- 
irYg methods as '^ell as questions cf 
pedagogical theory have been discussed 
with a wealth of facts. 


The important debates on polytechni- 
cal education and. on care of juvenile 
JelinqueiUs are amply treated. A whole 
bc.ptei IS deY'oted to the problem of 
adult education. 

4 

# 

The illustrations lend charm to this 
indispensable book on an extraord.’iiarily 
-•elevant topic. 


